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SERMON I 

REJOICING AS IN SPOIL ^ 
" 5 rejoice at % hjorU, 08 one tiyat finHetjj peat spoil.**— Psalm 

cxix. 162. 

IF yon look through the psalm in which these words 
occur you will find many similar expressions. The 
author is very frequent in asserting the gladness of hearit 
which he derived from God's word, as though to shew us 
that it was not merely an occasional, but rather an 
habitual pleasure, which was furnished him by ,the Scrip- 
tures. *' I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
as much as in all riches." *'Thy testimonies have I 
taken as an heritage for ever : for they are the rejoicing 
of my heart.** *' Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage.** These are some of the terms 
in which the writer expresses his feelings; and they 
strongly indicate that the inspired pages were a source 
from which he was continually drawing fresh material of 
happiness. But whilst there is great sameaess of asser- 
tion in these several passages, inasmuch as they all a£&rm 
the obtaining of pleasure from the word, or testimonies, 
of God, there is considerable diversity in the mode of 
expression, or in the illustration by which the writer 
seeks to set forth his joy. In one place, you observe, he 
speaks of his taking God's testimonies as an inheritance, 
p. s. 2. B 
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as though he lived on them and in them, having obtained 
them as an everlasting portion through adoption into the 
heavenly family. Then, again, his gladness is likened 
to that of a miser in his gold, as if he doted on God's 
word as his treasure, and were never happy but when 
opening and gazing on his hoards. And, in a third place, 
he sets himself before you as a minstrel, beguiling with 
music a wearisome way ; but his only songs are Grod's 
statutes : these supply him with melody, and can always 
be woven into anthems. 

But we do not consider that justice is done to the 
several expressions of the Psalmist, when they are simply 
taken as varied illustrations of one and the same thing. 
We rather suppose that these several expressions may 
indicate, in a measure, the processes through which the 
joy was attained, as well as the greatness, or fulness, of 
the joy in itseK* If, for example, the Psalmist illus- 
trate from riches, and thus seem to compare himself 
with the man who makes money his idol, ought we 
to content ourselves with inferring, from the compa- 
rison, the devotedness of his attachment to the Scrip- 
tures ? Ought we not, rather, to consider him as im- 
plying that, like the miser, he toiled for his wealth, 
and watched over it when acquired, as well as that, like 
the miser, he derived his chief joy from what he pos- 
sessed ? Is there, moreover, nothing indicated by the 
testimonies of God being the songs of the Psalmist " in 
the house of his pilgrimage," beyond the iaud that they 
produced in him exultation of spirit? I could, rather, 
think it implied that he had set himself to study what 
may be called the harmonies of Scripture, and to weave 
its various statements into concord. For the Bible is not 
sdl written, if we may use the expression, in verse ; -one 
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lino does not always chime in witli another, like parts of 
the same melodioas whole : on the contrary, there is often 
an apparent diversity, as though statements clashed the 
one with the other ; and the man who can make it his 
songs in the house of his pilgrimage must hare more than 
a light heart and a musical ear ; he must have pored over 
the words to arrange their combinations, and to blend into 
poetry what seemed discordant notes. 

Now we cannot but think that the various figures, by 
which the Psalmist illustrates his joy, may thus have been 
designed to show forth something of the processes which 
he brought to bear upon Scripture, as well as the intense- 
ness of the pleasure which he derived from its statements. 
And it is likely that we lose much of the instruction, as 
well as of the beauty, of his sayings, through not regard- 
ing them under both points of view, but contenting our- 
selves with considering them as merely expressions of a 
certain feeling or emotion. If they not only describe a 
feeling, but shadow forth the mode through which that 
feeling was acquired, we may be overlooking what is 
practically of the greatest importance, through limiting 
the simile, or failing to extend it beyond the mere result 
which it serves to delineate. And you would find it 
altogether a most profitable habit were you to accustom 
yourself to the pondering the expressions of Scripture, 
turning them, as it were, from side to side, and examining 
whether there may not be much more implied than is 
apparent on a cursory glance. For if the Bible be a 
surface on which lie many precious things, we all may 
observe it is also a mine, whose best riches are to be 
reached by those only who will dig. And we may well 
think that its sentences have been purposely so con- 
structed, that whilst, to the cursory reader, they shall 
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seem to present nothing bat some obTions tmth, tbey may 
famish, to the prayerM and diligent student, matter for 
deep thought and of solemn instruction. 

When — ^to add another and a similar example to those 
already selected — ^it is said, in the Book of Isaiah, in regard 
of God's people, when they had passed from a state of dark- 
ness and depression to one of light and exultation, *' They 
joy before thee according to the joy in harvest," is all the 
meaning extracted from the expression when you have 
thought on the gladness of the husbandman as he bringeth 
home the sheaves, and have thence gained some idea of the 
gladness of the Church ? Not so, we think. " The joy in har- 
vest " is probably selected from many other instances, not 
simply on account of its intenseness, but on account also of 
the labour which has been indispensable to the attaining it, 
and the state of uncertainty by which it must always be 
preceded. " The joy in harvest " is a joy which is not to 
be acquired except through persevering toil, and after 
many fears and threatening appearances. And we may 
well suppose that this joy is taken in order to image that 
of the Church, that we may be reminded that if we look 
for happiness we must look for it in the vray of obedience 
and labour, and prepcure ourselves for the passing through 
seasons such as those which the husbandman encounters 
when his expectations seem likely to be all disappointed. 
The words which we have thus quoted from Isaiah are 
followed by others very closely resembling those of our 
text ; *' They joy before thee according to the joy in 
harvest, and aB men rejoice when they diyide the spoil." 
We may suppose that the one expression as well' as the 
other has respect to the antecedent labour, and not merely 
to the consequent gladness. The joy of men '' when they 
divide the spoil '* is a joy which pre-supposes battle and 
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danger; even as the joy of men when thej gather the 
harvest is a joy which pre-supposes labour and uncer- 
tainty. And the selection of both figures would seem to 
have been regulated by the desire of impressing on us the 
same great truth, namely, that all who would rejoice in 
the Lord must seek that joy through processes of trial, 
and expect it after periods of doubt and agitation. And 
all this will seem to show you what use we design to 
make of our text, or, rather, what course we shall follow 
in endeavouring to extract from it material of instruction. 
We have taken other and similar expressions of joyfiil- 
ness, which occur in the same psalm, and have suggested 
that the varieties in imagery may have been intended to 
mark out certain circumstances connected with the acquir- 
ing that joyfulness, as well as its degree or intenseness. 
But there is not, perhaps, one of those expressions which 
is every way so remarkable as that of our text, or into 
which is gathered so much of meaning over and above its 
assertion of the greatness of the pleasure which was 
derived by the Psalmist from the word of the Lord. The 
writings of Isaiah have famished us with a jMurallel pas- 
sage, in regard of which it would be hard to question that 
its figures are descriptive of what men must go through, 
as well as of what they might reach. We seem, therefore, 
to have good warrant for concluding that when David 
employed the language which is under review, he wished 
to direct attention to more than the joy which he felt, and 
at least to hint at the modes in which this joy was ac- 
quired. And our object now must be to expand this hint, 
to follow out the trains of thought which it may have been 
intended to open. We can hardly expect to do this fully 
in a single discourse, and may have to defer to another 
occasion some views or illustrations of the text. But at 
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present, and without further preface, we ask your attention 
to certain truths which may he couched in the saying of 
the Fsahnist, that the joy with which he rejoiced in the 
word of his God was the joy as of '' one that findeth great 
spoil." 

Now you will all readily distinguish between a rejoicing 
in God's word and a rejoicing '* as one that findeth great 
spoil." You will all, we mean, perceive, without difficulty, 
that joy might be felt, and, nevertheless, that there might 
be no special appropriateness in the figure, or illustration, 
to which David has recourse. And you will understand 
that the whole of our discourse turns on the supposition 
of there being a special appropriateness. Our theory is, 
that David does not merely mean to tell you that his joy 
was as great as that of a man who lighteth upon spoil; 
but that, moreover, it was a joy of the same kind — the 
resemblance being, 'at least, as much in nature as in 
measure. And our business is not so much to expatiate 
to you on the fact, that the Psalmist rejoiced at God's 
word, as to examine what reasons there might be for his 
likening his rejoicings to that particular pleasmre which 
he selects in illustration, or his identifying his feelings 
with those of a man finding spoil, rather than with those 
of any other of the children of gladness. The most 
obvious thing which suggests itself to the mind, when 
pondering why the Psalmist should have selected such 
a figure as this, is that on which we have already inci- 
dentally touched, namely, that his circumstances must 
have been, in some way, analogous to those of a warrior, 
who, on winning some battle, finds himself master of 
the treasures of his enemy. The mention of *' spoil" 
naturally, and almost unavoidably, brings before us the 
imagery of strife : we should hajrdly call what is found 
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** spoil," had not power over it been acquired through 
conflict with some adversary. And, therefore, we will 
not suppose that the Psalmist designed, through the 
selection of this phrase, to mark out the process by which 
he was enabled to gain possession of the treasures of the 
Word, or to show that this process was one of conflict 
and struggle. 

Neither will , it be difficult, on such a supposition, to 
vindicate the accuracy of the simile, or to ascertain the 
propriety with which the treasures of Scripture are. 
likened unto ^* spoil/' There is nothing more certain 
than that, throughout the dealings of God with men, 
God requires effort and labour, and makes the bestow- 
ment, continuance, and increase of His gifts contin- 
gent on diligence in their use and improvement. The 
indolent have nothing to expect, whether of temporal or 
spiritual blessing; though it is specially in regard of 
the latter — for this is specially the subject of promise — 
that attainment is made dependent on our own toil and 
assiduity. It is altogether true that every jot of strength 
must be derived from above, and that we are not " sufi&cient 
of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves." But we 
have often had to sho\^ you that there is no inconsistency 
between statements of the utter moral helplessness of 
man in his fallen condition, and exhortations to his 
working out his salvation, and striving for the mastery. 
It is the ordinance of God, that strength should be 
imparted to us, as we are in the act of endeavouring to do 
what is bidden — even as the man found his withered arm 
healed, when, in simple obedience to the commandment 
of Christ, he made an eflbrt to stretch it forth — and, 
therefore, is there, at one and the same time, full call on 
our diligence and on our dependence. We may be 
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Buminoiied to labour, and jet told of our weakness; 
addressed as thMigh we had a power of changing and 
perfecting ourselves, and yet admonished that we owe 
everything to grace, and can act only as acted on by the 
Spirit of God. And there is nothing, as it should seem, 
in which more is required from ns, or in which our 
progress is more dependent on onr effort, than the Bible 
itself, the reyelation of the nature and of the will of the 
Almighty. We know indeed, that, in regard of books or 
mere earthly science, there is nothing to be done without 
diligent study. There is no process but one of labour, 
through which knowledge can be gained; and he who 
will not give himself to this process, bestowing time and 
thought on the subject which he wishes to master, must 
inevitably remain in his ignorance, or be content with the 
rudest elements, the first principles, of the science. But 
here the whole question has to do with the amount of 
industry, and the strength of intelligence. For there is 
nothing but what the man may overcome, if he possess 
the ordinary understanding, and will take the ordinary 
pains. The treatise is sealed up to none but those who 
are deficient in- intellect, or who will not employ what 
they hskVe on its due investigation. There is no need 
of any additional or external influence; for whatsoever 
dif&culties the work may contain, seeing that the work 
is the produce of a human mind, are difficulties which 
may be solved by an unaided understanding, and ask 
not the interference of any higher agency. 

But the case is wholly different in regard of the Bible. Up 
to a certain point, indeed, there is simply the same demand 
on intelligence and industry. The Bible, like any treatise 
on science, or any book of history, requires the exercise of 
labour and thought, if its statements are to be understood 
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and remembered. And in this case, as well as in others* 
labour and thought will do their party and have their 
reward; for the man who pores and thinks over the Bible, 
though he be wholly destitute of spiritual perception, will 
acquire an acquaintance with sacred things, and a know- 
ledge of the bearings of redemption, which shall as much 
distinguish him from another by whom Scripture is ne- 
glected, as the careful student of chemistry or geography 
is distinguished from one who has never turned his 
thoughts on these sciences. And nevertheless, with aU 
this difference, a Bible may, according to its own lan- 
guage, remain a '^ sealed" book to this laborious and 
thoughtful inquirer; so that, whilst he is successfully 
determining its grammatical meaning, and illustrating its 
antiquities, and admiring its literary beauties, he may 
never cross its threshold as a divine revelation, or never 
make any approach towards that hidden meaning, which 
is apprehended by those, and only by those, who are made 
'' wise unto salvation." It is here that the difference lies 
between the Bible and any other book. The reading of 
any other book is an affair of the understanding: the 
reading of the Bible is an affedr of the understanding and 
the heart. In the one case, yon have only to give the 
reason full play; but in the other, you have to keep a 
watch over reason, jealoudy defending her province, and 
taking special heed that she never step beyond its bounds. 
In the one case, you have but yourself to depend on, and 
the task is such as you know that, by yourself, you may 
certainly accomplish. But, in the other case, whilst 
nothing can be done unless you will labour, neither is 
anything to be done throu^ mere dint of labour. The 
writer of the Bible is required as the interpreter; and 
if yon do not obtain the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
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unfold aod carry home the document, never will the book 
become to you, what it is emphatically called, the Word 
of the Almighty, a spoken thing rather than a written, 
delivered in yoor own souls, with all the urgency and all 
the pathos of an immediate communication from the 
Lord of heaven and earth. So that, whilst, in one 
respect, the study of the Bible is precisely the same 
with the study of any human book — the same, as re-* 
quiring the diligent application of all the powers of the 
understanding — ^in other respects, there is no analogy 
whatsoever ; for the understanding, whilst kept in exer-» 
cise, has to be kept in check : and if there be the attitude 
of a man coping with 'difficulties, there must be also that 
of a child sitting meekly at the feet of an invisible 
instructor ; and so thoroughly is anything of insight into 
the mysteries of Scripture a result of the simplicity 
of faith, rather than of the strength of scholarship, that 
the poor peasant, who reads the Bible on his knees^ 
with devout prayer for celestial illumination, will often 
have gone deep into the recesses of the Word, whilst the 
philosopher, with his apparatus of science and criticism, 
is only skimming the surface, unsuspicious of the trea- 
sures which lie beneath his feet. 

And neither is this all which may be said in regard of 
the peculiarity of Scripture, or, rather, of the peculiarity of 
the disposition and temper indispensable to its profitable 
perusal. We do not know that there is necessarily any direct 
contradiction between being a master of human science, and 
a slave of carnal lusts. The two states may very well oo« 
exist ; and the man of loose morals and dissolute practice 
may, all the while, be a man of most extensive knowledgCi 
able to discern, with singular acuteness, the causes of 
things, and to arrange, with as singular skill, the various 
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conclusions to which inquiry has led. We do not, in- 
deed, mean to say that vice will, in no degree, tell upon 
the intellect; for we thoroughly helieve in its debasing 
and enervating power ; and we are convinced that the 
thinking powers of the sensual man are not what they 
would be, were he a man of high virtue, but are, in a 
measure, kept under and debilitated through the vicious- 
ness in which he indulges. But still, it is certainly no 
actual bar to progress in human science, that there is 
nothing like righteousness of character ; and the instances 
are far from infrequent in which men, whose habits are 
those of the thorough-paced sensualist, possess and exercise 
great reasoning faculties, acquiring through them a very 
varied erudition, and mastering sciences which lie beyond 
the reach of all but the industrious and the intellectual, 
It is not thus, however, in regard of the Bible. Here it is 
indispensable to anything of acquaintance with the hidden 
meaning of the book, that the man should *' live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in the world/' And progress is at 
any time to be arrested by viciousness. The man who 
was advancing well with the Bible, and before whom 
its pages were growing luminous with light from 
above, has only to give way to the solicitations of evil 
passion, and presently, as though a mist had arisen, and 
diffused itself over the whole of revelation, will his dis- 
coveries be interrupted, and things already illustrated 
shrink back into darkness. And never, on the other 
hand, will he be so likely to prevail against the difficulties 
of Scripture, and to make way in unravelling its truths, as 
when he goes to it fresh from some conquest over himself, 
having withstood the solicitations of an unruly appetite, or 
come off victorious in a struggle with temptation. 

But if all this may be accurately affirmed in regard of 
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Bttccessful study of God's word, we shall readily perceive 
tbe justice, or force, of the peculiar expression employed by 
tiie Fsalmist in our text. When, by speaking of finding 
^ great spoil," he seems to liken himself to a warrior 
winning in battle the spoils wherein he exults, he natu> 
rally directs us to inquire whether there be not, in the 
circumstances of the student of Scripture, much that is 
analogous to the circumstances of the soldier, carving 
with his sword a way to a treasure. And the resemblance, 
or analogy, is easily to be traced. If it be by subjugating 
his reason, wrestling in prayer, and withstanding his 
passions, that the student is conducted into flie recesses 
of Scripture, he is evidently to be likened to a soldier, 
who makes his way into a citadel by hewing down his 
enemies, and storming batteries. In neither case is there 
anything like taking possession without previous struggle ; 
but, in both, the possession is the fruit of the struggle. 
And the struggle, we pray you most carefully to observe, 
is peculiar to the study of the Bible, so that the military 
simile would not be applicable in regard of any other. 
For though every student, whatever the subject of in- 
vestigation, must wrestle with indolence, and, perhaps, 
practise some measure of self-denial, yet he cannot be 
justly said to have conflict with himself, his inclinations 
being generally on his side, and suggesting the course 
which he pursues. But the student of Scripture, as we 
have shown you, must be always curbing himself^ always 
bringing high thoughts into subjection, always resisting 
the pleadings of a corrupt nature ; and, therefore, is his 
study altogether a warfare, and he prevails only as the 
soldier prevails, who fights his way inch by inch, and 
cannot take a step but over a prostrate foe. 

And hence, if there be one term which defines more aocu- 
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rately than another the treasures of Scripture, as appre- 
hended bj its diligent student, it is that of the text, showing 
not only their preciousness, but the method in which they 
are acquired. It is the finding >of '' spoil," when the mean* 
ing of passages, which have long seemed obscured, breaks 
suddenly upon us, and we discern a beauty, a force, and a 
fulness in verses wldch have scarcely before attracted our 
attention. It is the finding of " spoil," when the riches 
of the Word are disclosed, and we are led, as it were, 
from one chamber to another, each replenished with truth 
as sparkling as solid. It is the finding of " spoil," because 
we must have fought our way into those chambers; be- 
cause we could never have entered them, unless through 
struggle and conflict, over subjugated pride and mortified 
passions. I liken the man before whose enraptured view 
there is spreading, as there often spreads before that of 
the humble and prayerful inquirer, some broad district of 
truth, a district laid bare by the opening of a single text 
in the Bible, and which seems crowded with facts and 
conclusions which have long eluded discovery — I liken 
him to one who, sword in hand, has penetrated some 
guarded recess, and there found glittering heaps of the 
diamond and the gold. 

I know too well that the Bible is often a "sealed" 
book, its vital truths not discovered, its doctrines mis- 
apprehended, its promises powerless, its threats unavail- 
ing; but I know that the fault lies in its being dealt 
with as a mere human book ; redemption has never been 
contemplated under its legitimate aspect, that of a be- 
leagured fortress, from whose battlements, indeed, floats 
many a fair banner, the inscriptions on which may be 
read by the passer-by, but within whose lofty walls it 
is that the treasure lies concealed, the least portion of 
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which outweighs the wealth of earth, but which is not to 
be reached except by those who will take the Kingdom 
''by force;" stripping themselves of eyerything that 
they must to pass through the ''strait gate," and doing 
valiantly, in the strength of the Lord, against the world 
and the flesh. So that, out of all the variety of similes 
which was at the disposal of the Psalmist, when wishing 
to figure his gladness, we hold him to have selected 
the closest and most appropriate. He might have said, 
I rejoice at Thy Word, as one that looks on the smiling 
face of the child whom he loves — but the rapture of the 
parent, if it might have imaged the warmth of the emotion 
could have shown nothing of the causes through which it 
was produced. He might have said, I rejoice at Thy 
Word, as one that gazes on a magniflcent picture, when 
valley and flood, and forest and mountain, mingle in the 
glorious panorama. But if there be some resemblance 
between the glow of the spirit which is called up by 
the spreading of the landscape, and that which follows on 
the development of truth, there is not necessarily any 
between the way in which we reach the eminence whence 
we gaze on the one, and that which conducts us to the 
view of the other. And, therefore, as we may imagine, 
wishing not only to evince his joy, but to indicate how 
it had been gained — to show us, not merely that he found 
treasure in the Bible, but that he found it through moral 
warfare, through fervent prayer, and conflict with Satan, 
and mortiflcation of the flesh, did the Psalmist take this 
as his simile, " I rejoice at thy word, as one that flndeth 
great spoil." 

There is another great view to be taken of the text; 
but this must be deferred to another occasion. Suffice it 
now, that we have impressed on you the truth, that the 
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Bible is a '* sealed" book, except to those who open it 
in dependence on the aid of God's Spiiit. " The King- 
dom of Heaven," said our blessed Bedeemer, "is like 
unto treasure hid in a field." The Holy Spirit works no 
change on the surface of the field. It leaves the richness 
on the verdure, and the pencilling on the flowers, and the 
freshness in the fountains. But it withdraws us, as it 
were, from the multitude who are carelessly traversing 
the beautiful territory, and it shows us the shaft of a 
mine by which we may descend below the surface; and 
then, in every direction, there are long and broad galleries 
stretching before us, the gold and the silver beaten out as 
their pavement, the ruby and the diamond hung up as 
their lamps. And thus we come at the knowledge that 
there is '* treasure hid in the field." Pray then for God's 
Spirit — ^pray the prayer of David, " Open thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law." 
But with prayer for the Spirit, join warfare with the flesh. 
The mastery of obstinate passions leads to the mastery of 
obscure passages; and you will find continued cause to 
say with the Psalmist, " I rejoice in thy word, as one 
that findeth great spoil." 



SERMON II 

REJOICING AS IN SPOIL 
" 5 trjoict at tfjg feotti, as oiu tfjat finictfj great s|roiL"— Psalm 

cxix. 162. 

TH!E peculiarity of this verse, that we set ourselyes in 
our last Sermon to endeavour to illustrate, is not th^ 
mej^e rejoicing in God's word, but the rejoicing with the 
special joy which is described as the joy of " one that 
findeth great spoil." He who " findeth great spoil " is 
ordinarily the man who has had a battle to fight, the warrior 
who, sword in hand, has made his way into some fortress 
where great treasures lie. We strove to show you how 
such a description might be adapted to the prayerful and 
successful student of Scripture. He has a battle to fight 
— a battle with his own reason, a battle with his own 
passions; and it is in proportion as these are held in 
subjection and mastery that he may hope to understand 
the deep things of God. Therefore, when he attains any 
insight into these things, they may be described as 
" spoil," — treasure won by warfare ; and his gladness in 
the possession is the gladness as of ^'one that findeth 
great spoil." 

But there is another point of view under which the 
Psalmist's words may be surveyed — one, indeed, quite 
different from that which we presented to you lately, but 
equally interesting and instructive. After all, the man 
<< that findeth great spoil " is not necessarily the man who 
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has fought the battle. When we speak of "spoil," we 
may be considered as speaking of what has been taken 
from an enemy; but it may be found and enjoyed by those 
who have had no part in taking it. Samaria, as you may 
remember, was besieged by the Syrians, and famine, to a 
fearful extent, prevailed in the city. On a sudden, it was 
rumoured that the Syrians had all fled ; and messengers 
were sent forth to ascertain the truth. It was found to be 
the fact. " The Lord had made the host of the Syrians to 
hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, even the 
noise of a great host." Terrified at the sound, and imagin- 
ing from it that the Israelites must have hired against 
them the kings of the Hittites and the kings of the 
Egyptians, the Syrians arose in the twilight, and fled for 
their lives, leaving " their tents, and their horses, and their 
asses, even the camp as it was." On knowing this, the 
people, we are told, went out from Samaria, and " spoiled 
the tents of the Syrians." Here were men rejoicing at 
the finding "great spoil;" but they had had nothing 
whatever to do with the discomfiture of the Syrians ; the 
battle had been altogether the Lord's, though the Israelites 
divided the spoil. And we have now to see whether it 
may not have been on account of its having been won by 
another than himself from an enemy, that the Psalmist 
likened unto " spoil " the treasure which he found in God's 
word. You will perceive at once the difference between 
the view which we are now about to take of the text, and 
that which last Sunday we laboured to unfold. We then 
considered the treasure as " spoil," because he who would 
acquire it must play the part of a warrior, and win it by 
battle. We are now to consider the treasure as " spoil," 
because won indeed by battle, but that a battle which has 
not been fought by us, but for us. 
p. s. 2 
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Now, there can be no difficulty in proving to a Christian 
asBemblj that on all in the Bible which is fitted to prodnce 
joy, there is stamped one great character, and that the char- 
acter of '' spoiL" Yon all know, yon all confess, that through 
the transgression of onr first parents, we became children 
of wrath and heirs of death. Created in uprightness, and 
designed for everlasting happiness, man wilfully drew 
corruption into his nature, and chose misery as his portion. 
He renounced the service of God, and embraced that of 
Satan; and henceforth all blessing was forfeited. There 
remained nothing but that he should reap, in every variety 
of wretchedness, both here and hereafter, what he had 
sown in inexcusable disobedience. It is very easy, now 
that there. has been a gracious and wonderful interference, 
and we are accustomed to the fSacts of human redemption, 
to overlook the total ruin which man had brought upon 
himself, and almost to take it as a thing of course that he 
was not left to perish. But the real truth is, that there 
would have been no cause for complaint, had the race not 
been redeemed; and that, therefore, there is cause for 
unmixed wonder, seeing that it has. Man could have had 
nothiDg to plead in arrest of judgment, for nothing could 
have been more gentle than the trial to which he had been 
exposed, and nothing more peremptory than the threaten- 
ings by which obedience had been enforced. And therefore, 
when he fell, his case might have been thought hopeless ; 
there appeared no opening through which mercy could 
visit this creation; for all the attributes of God seemed 
to pledge Him to perpetual and unmitigated vengeance. 
Yet, how different is the fact. We, who could have 
expected only everlasting banishment from the presence of 
the Almighty — we, who, on account of guilt, both original 
and actual, lay exposed to a wrath without measure and 
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without end — we have a book in our hands, written with 
the finger of God, full of encouraging declarations and 
beautiful promises. And how has this come to pass? 
Inform a man thoroughly as to the nature of God, and the 
nature of sin ; show him what disruption has been made, 
by the introduction of evil, between the Creator and the 
creature; and then put into his hands a professed com- 
munication from God — and he must open it expecting 
nothing but fearful announcements, words that shall 
breathe confusion and terror. Whereas, he finds the most 
gracious invitations, offers of pardon, proffers of happiness ; 
and God places Himself before him, not as the avenger 
who has only punishment to inflict, but as the Father who 
has the choicest mercies to bestow. 

And how, we again say, has this come to pass ? is it 
that the man opened the Bible under an erroneous impres- 
sion, with a false estimate of the nature of God and the 
nature of sin ? Not so — except indeed that his estimate, at 
the highest, must have been below the mark; for, with 
all our endeavours, we shall never compute how wide is 
the separation which sin has placed between the Creator 
and the creature. But you all know what it is that has 
caused the contents of the Bible to differ so entirely from 
the expectations of the sinful. We need not repeat to 
you, though its repetition ought never to be wearisome, 
the story of the wondrous interference — how the Son of 
God, equal to the Father in every attribute of Deity, took 
on Himself the form of a man, and wrought out in that 
form, through obedience, and sufferings, and death, the Ke- 
demption of transgressors. But through this interference 
alone came it to pass, that sin might be forgiven and 
the Kingdom of Heaven opened unto man. Take away 
the interference of Christ, and all that can be imagined 
of ruin and wretchedness comes short of the facts of the 
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case : in reference to this earth, God is " a oonsnming fire," 
and ourselves but the fuel appointed for the burning. To 
Christ, and to Christ exclusively, we owe it, that, in consist- 
ence with every attribute of his nature, God is able to come 
forth from his inapproachable solitudes, and to invite the 
human race to be reconciled to Himself. And, hence, there 
is not a promise on the page of Holy Writ, not a gracious 
invitation, not an encouraging assurance, which may not 
be traced to Christ as the procurer or origin. In other 
words, whatsoever can cause man to rejoice, for that is 
man indebted altogether to Christ. 

But now remember by what means, and through what 
process, the Kedeemer brought it about that the page of 
Scripture might thus be studded with all that can excite 
joy, and you will again feel the suitableness of the lan- 
guage of our text. " Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah ? this that is glorious in 
his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength ? 
Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy gar- 
ments like him that treadeth in the winepress ?" It 
matters not whether it be to Christ at His second appear- 
ing, which is yet future, or at His first, which is past, 
that the amazed Prophet, looking down the long vista of 
time, addressed questions such as these. It was, un- 
doubtedly, the Eedeemer who thus passed before the 
view of the seer in the raiment of a warrior, with all the 
tokens of one who was fresh from the battle. And the 
aspect of a warrior is that which, throughout Scripture, 
is given to teh Saviour, Satan and Christ being represented 
as antagonists, and this Creation the great field on which 
the conflict takes place. As a warrior, Christ Jesus entered 
the lists with principalities and powers, and triumphed 
over them openly. As the Captain of our Salvation, he 
submitted himself to the wrath of the Father, and wrenched 
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the dominion from the Devil, by enduring in his own 
person the penalties of sin. As a conqueror in a fight, 
He "led captivity captive," took away the sting from 
Death, and threw open a path by which .his followers 
might ascend after him to glory. But what then is every 
recovered blessing, what every registered promise, but 
" spoil," something won from an enemy, and that by force 
of arms? If I open the Bible and there find brilliant 
treasures, I am not in the position of one who, merely 
digging the ground, lights on concealed gold ; nor in that 
of another, who, forcing his way into a citadel, seizes the 
hoarded wealth of his enemy. I am, rather, in the 
position of the men of Israel, when they issued from 
Samaria and spoiled the camp of the Syrians, whom they 
could not have discomfited. It is not mine own arm that 
could ever have gained me the riches ; but, nevertheless, it 
is from a field of battle that I gather the riches. The 
battle was fought by another, and could never have been 
fought by myself. But it is only because the battle has 
been fought, and an utter defeat sustained by mine enemies, 
that anything that is precious lies within my reach. And 
therefore it is all "spoil," the result of a struggle, the 
trophy of a victory. Oh, this is the true aspect under 
which to regard whatsoever of blessing is proffered us 
by revelation. It is a gift, so far as its freeness, its 
gratuitousness, is concerned ; but it is " spoil," if you think 
of what was done in order to its bestowment. 

And we ought to think of this. We ought never to open 
the Bible, and gladden ourselves with its rich and beautiful 
announcements, without a careful and thankful remem- 
brance of the agony and bloody sweat, the cross and the pas- 
sion, through which all obstacles to our forgiveness and 
happiness were mysteriously, but mightily overthrown. 
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There is not a line of promise traced upon the Scriptures, 
which ought not to seem to us as though traced by the sword 
of a conqueror, or, rather, written in his blood. The forgive- 
ness of sin ; what a '* spoil " is here ! I had earned eternal 
death for my wages, and yet Satan has been compelled to 
forego his claim, and I may have a pardon, in spite of my 
accuser. Triumph over the grave ; what a spoil is here ! 
I shrank from dissolution, I felt Death, ^' the King of 
Terrors ;" and no\^ to die is to " sleep in Jesus," because, 
with his own right hand, hath the Mediator wrung the 
sting from the destroyer. Acceptance, peace, the aids of 
the Spirit, the hopes of immortality, what " spoil " is here I 
As a consequence on man's defeat, I had lost every thing 
but the power of doing evil and being wretched ; but, as a 
consequence on His victory, I may have even more than I 
forfeited ; I may walk with God here, and outshine the 
angels hereafter. And who then can fail to see with what 
thorough accuracy the term " spoil " is affixed to all the 
treasures of the Bible, and with what propriety the man who 
rejoices, with becoming joy, at the Word of the Lord, may 
be likened to one " who findeth great spoil "? He rejoices 
at the Word, because the Word is replete to him with all 
that, as a sinful creature, he needs, and all that, as an 
immortal, he desires: But there is not a fraction, either 
of that which meets his necessities, or of that which satisfies 
his longings, which he does not regard as obtained for him 
by Christ, in the day whereon he met all the enemies of 
man and trampled them under foot. And, therefore, ore 
the rich things of Scripture so many mementos to him of 
the conflict with principalities and powers ; he eagerly 
lays hold on them, but it is with the feeling of the man, 
who, whilst the thunder of war has scarcely died away, 
gathers up what the foe has been forced to abandon : the 
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costly raiment, the sparkling jewels, the staunch armonr, 
the heaps of silver and of gold. Who won these for him, if 
not the champion whose precious blood is on them all? 
and how then shall he describe the gladness excited in him 
by the Bible, if not in such terms as those which the 
Psalmist has employed, " I will rejoice at thy word, as one 
that findeth great spoil ?" 

Now we have thus, in our two discourses, placed our 
text under two distinct and important points of view, con- 
sidering in the first place, the treasures of Scripture as 
" spoil," because if you would have them, you must seek 
them sword in hand ; and because, in the second place, 
they were all procured for us by the Lord our Redeemer, 
'' when through death, he destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is the deviL" And we now desire to 
press more strongly upon you the practical considerations 
which are naturally suggested by such an exposition. It 
can hardly indeed have failed but that these practical con- 
siderations must have presented themselves to your minds, 
as we dwelt on the several interpretations; but their 
importance is such that we feel bound to give them a 
more distinct place in our discourse. The first consider- 
ation is, that, if indeed the riches of the Bible may be 
likened unto '^ spoil " on account of the manner in which 
the student acquires them, it must behove us to take heed 
in what way, and with what temper, we peruse Holy Writ. 
It appears that not only is diligence required in the study 
of Scripture, as in the study of any human science, but 
that humility is required, and purity of life. You mu6t 
approach the sacred volume, not indeed with the under- 
standing in chains, but, nevertheless, with your reason 
prepared for meek submission. We take for granted, of 
course, in saying this, that you have previously satisfied 
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yotirselyes as to the diyine origin of Scriptnre. The 
evidences and the contents of the Bible shonld be kept 
qtiite distinct, except so far indeed as the contents may 
themselves be eyidences whether for or against. There 
is, no doubt, a sense or a measnre in which the contents 
are also the evidences ; for we have often spoken to yon 
of the self-witnessing power of the Bible, a power which 
causes that what is written in the book may suf&ciently 
demonstrate the book written by Grod. And of course, on 
the other hand, though we are sure that this will never be 
proved of the Bible, there might be that in the contents of 
a book which was at variance with the perfections of God, 
or with other revelations from Grod, and which would 
therefore, so feir, be an argument against its inspiration. 

Bat there is no need, at present, that we touch on the 
question of internal evidence. We now merely suppose 
that you have examined the question of external evi- 
dence ; and that, when you open the Bible, it is with the 
professed acknowledgment of its containing a revelation 
from God. And what we have to object against and to 
warn against, is the reading the Bible in a captious and 
cavilling spirit, when, nevertheless, you profess to receive 
it as the word of the Almighty. There is a contradiction 
here, which it ought to be unnecessary to expose. The 
moment that the fact of the inspiration of Scripture is 
admitted, from that moment it becomes our business to 
receive rather than to explain. We will allow you to be as 
scrupulous as you choose in conceding inspiration ; you 
shall subject the proofs to every possible objection ; but, so 
soon as you declare yourselves overcome by the evidences 
of Scripture, we have a right to demand unhesitating cre- 
dence in its contents. And though this would seem only 
fjEiir, it is certain that a great number of Scriptural readers 
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bring to the study the temper of the debater rather than 
of the child. They are always ready with the question of 
Nicodemus: "How can these things be?" and inability 
to answer the question passes, too often, as a reason with 
them for doubting, if not for rejecting the record. They 
forget, that, having once allowed the divine right of the 
Bible, they are bound to put off the shoes from their feet, 
as treading holy ground ; and that any attempt to walk 
the sacred enclosure, as they would walk some field of 
philosophy, is to deny their own admission, and to offer 
insult to the being whose burning majesty they professed 
to have beheld. Do you admit the Bible to be the word 
of God ? '.rhen do not treat it as you would the word of 
man. Bead it under the conviction that it is truth which 
you are reading ; and that your only business with truth 
is to open to it the understanding and the heart, and to 
strive to give it its due influence on the life. 

But, whilst the justice of this is self-evident, it will not 
be without a struggle that you make it your practice. The 
tendency in the human mind is towards cavilling and object- 
ing ; and you will need to keep a constant check upon your- 
selves if you would study Scripture simply as a revelation 
from God. But judge ye whether it be not owing to the 
want of a childlike disposition, that so much of the Bible, 
though often perused, appears to you unimportant and 
unintelligible ; and whether, if you were more in the habit 
of compelling reason to confess the supremacy of revelation, 
you would not be growing more deeply acquainted with 
the truths which that revelation unfolds. Neither is 
it only a humble and submissive temper which is required 
in the student of Scripture. If he be not, moreover, one 
who is striving to live righteously in the world, he must 
not think to possess himself of the riches of the Bible. 
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'^ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Grod." 
There is, as we have already told yon, a power in indulged 
passion of darkening the Scriptures, as though a mist 
went forth, and hung over the landscape. And never, on 
the other hand, will you be more likely to see fax into the 
meaning of the obscurest passages, than when you have 
been setting yourselves against yourselves, and, as it were, 
clearing the mind by resisting the flesh. 

But who is sufficient for all this ? Assuredly, we show 
yon the difficulty of a profitable perusal of Scripture, only 
that we may urge on you that you never think to peruse it in 
your own strength. Prayer, after all, is the master-key that 
unlocks the Bible. The humility of spirit is to be acquired 
through prayer ; the purity of life is to be preserved 
through prayer, and then, prayer, moreover, will procure 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost, whose office it is to make 
the written word " profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness." Ah I if you 
do not rejoice in the Bible as in all manner of '* spoil," 
think with yourselves whether the reason may not be, 
that there is nothing in your studies of it which can 
be likened to a battle. Think with yourselves whether 
there be the urgency in your petitions for supernatural 
assistance, that stedfast determination of receiving with 
meekness whatsoever God shall reveal, and that earnest 
resistance to every indulgence which might grieve the 
Holy Spirit, which may give you the aspect of moral 
combatants — combatants who know that they cannot prevail 
without aid from above, but who equally know that they 
must make no truce with their pride or their lusts. We 
will venture to promise you, that, if you will make the 
reading of the Bible more a thing of struggle and conflict, 
the Bible will more make itself to you a storehouse of 
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riches. And this is the first great practical lesson which 
we derive from the peculiar representation of our text. 
We wish you to regard Scriptural truth under the cha- 
racter of " spoil ; " and we wish you to learn from this 
character what you must do if you would make the truth 
your own. You must fight for it; you must force a 
way to it. The indolent will never reach it, the proud 
will never reach it, the sensual will never reach it. Unto 
all these it is like the tree of Paradise, guarded by a 
flaming sword, which turns every way to drive back the 
intruder. But the diligent, the prayerful, the humble, the 
self-denying — and all these are soldiers of Christ — shall 
find themselves admitted into the recesses of Scripture ; 
for them the flaming sword is sheathed, or turns, as they 
advance, into a blaze of friendly light, which illuminates 
what they seek, even " the sword of the Spirit." 

And if there be this great practical lesson read to you 
by the representation of Scriptural riches as " spoil" because 
to be gained only by battle, the text is not less impressive 
if it be the gist of the representation, that these riches were 
all won for us by Christ, in His day of conflict and humili- 
ation, when He '* spoiled principalities and powers." It may 
well indeed put us to the blush, to hear the Psalmist, who 
lived when so little was yet known of the great scheme of 
redemption, expressing his deep gladness in the treasures 
of the Word. What was Scripture then, as compared with 
Scripture now ? There were then but faint and feeble intima- 
tions of the Mediatorial work. It was described in prophecy ; 
it was delineated in type : but prophecy is obscure until 
accomplished, and type dimly shadows a truth till you 
have the antitype as the substance with which to compare 
it. Whereas now that the Son of God hath actually come, 
fulfilling all the seers had foretold, and realising all that 
types had foreshown, we have redemption, in its principles 
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and bearings, mapped out to ns with snch clearness and foll- 
ness, that he that runneth may read, the meanest may under- 
stand how God can be just, and yet the justifier of sinners. 
But is our delight in the Scriptures proportioned to 
this clearness and fulness ? Faint and imperfect as was 
his amount of reyelation, the Psalmist could speak of it as 
his choicest treasure, '* more to be desired than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey, or the honey- 
comb." Whereas, might it not be too truly said of most 
amongst ourselves that they have little sense of any preci- 
ousness in God's word ; that they read it only as a duty ; and 
that,as though, like earthly things it had grown less costly in 
becoming more abundant, they have a feeling of its worth as 
much below that of Dayid as their amount of revelation is 
superior to his ? And this may partly arise from not suffi- 
ciently connecting Scripture with it, or from the not suffici- 
ently bearing in mind, that we owe it to the Mediator that 
we have any revelation, any, at best, but one of divine anger 
and threatening. The Psalmist rejoiced at the Word, for 
it seemed to him full of " spoil" : he traversed it as one who 
was traversing a field where his surety, the " Captain of his 
salvation," had stood to fight his battle, and to strip his 
enemies. And if we could bring you to the regarding the 
Bible under the same aspect, the aspect of' spoil," it could 
hardly fail but that there would be excited within you the 
same feeling of gladness. The thing needed is, that you 
should read the Bible where,* so to speak, the Bible may be 
said to have been written, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and on the Mount of Calvary. It could not be that then 
would its promises seem to you dim, and its disclosures un- 
interesting. You would then be as the man who reads his 
title-deeds to a splendid inheritance, on the very spot where 
strife was fierce, and blood was shed, to win them for his 
own. Make trial of this method. Open the Bible, not 
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only as a book which cannot be understood without the 
Spirit, but which could not have been written without the 
Son. Turn to it as to the very will and testament of the 
Eedeemer, signed by Him in his agony, sealed by Him on 
the cross, and made valid by his Eesurrection. For you 
know that the representation of Christ as a Testator, as 
having, when and through dying, made a will in favor of 
the human race,disinherited for their rebellion,is thoroughly 
Scriptural, the Eedeemer himself having said, " This is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for you and for 
many for the remission of sins"; and St. Paul having laid 
down that "where a testament is,there must also of necessity 
be the death of the testator.*' And this adds to the significance 
of the figure in the text, which describes the Scriptures as 
" spoil." There is not one of the mercies, over whose vast 
range spread the promises of God*s word, which was not 
procured by, and through, the death of the Saviour, that 
death having been his last struggle with, and his final 
victory over the powers of darkness. Whatever I receive, oh I 
it is not merely the gift of a disinterested and large-hearted 
benefactor ; it is the legacy of one who thought of me in 
the anguish of dissolution, and provided for me in the 
moments of his own faintness and desertion, and if such were 
the legacy, that legacy was " spoil," won for us from an ad- 
versary, won for us by a surety. Learn then, more and more, 
to regard the Bible under this aspect of " spoil." Thus will 
the contents of Scripture, as being so many memorials, so 
many trophies of Christ, monuments of His victory, earnests 
of your deliverance, assume in your eyes the preciousness 
which belongs to things that have been seized by an enemy, 
and recovered by a Champion through conflict and death ; 
and you may learn to be able to exclaim with the Psalmist 
** I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth great spoil." 



SERMON III 

SATA.V A COPYIST 

** 3iiB f^r lookdi tfjat tt sfjonDi bnng fortf^ gnqitSt anil it bronsi)! 

Cortlj triDi ffrapts." — Isaiah v. 2. 

GOD hete likens his chosen people, the Israelites, to a 
Tineyard on which the owner has bestowed every 
possible care, fencing it, gathering ont the stones, planting 
it with the choicest Tines, and building a tower in the 
midst of it. Then he describes how ill this people re- 
quited all the cultura The owner comes to his yineyard, 
expecting to find grapes, and he finds only wild grapes, a 
base and degenerate berry, though bearing some resem- 
blance to the expected fruit. You haye a similar represent- 
ation in the parable of the tares and the wheat. The owner 
sows his fields with wheat, an enemy, the devil, comes 
and sows tares — ^not what we understand by tares, for there 
is no resemblance between these and wheat, and the whole 
gist of the parable lies in the close similarity of what the 
enemy sows to what the owner had sown. The word 
translated tares seems to denote a spurious sort of grain, 
which, at first, and until the development of the ear, could 
hardly be distinguished firom wheat — so that the represent- 
ation is just the same as in our text — tares instead of wheat, 
wild grapes instead of grapes. In both cases, we have to 
say that the devil's work was an imitation or a copy of the 
work of God. His object was to counteract God ; and he 
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tried to effect this by taking God's work as his pattern, and 
labouring at producing a resemblance. Now there is thus 
opened before us a very important subject of discourse — 
the devil, an imitator, or copyist. The devices of Satan 
may be literally imitations of God. The devil may observe 
the method in doing God's work, and then he may strive 
to copy that method, either hoping that the resemblance 
may cause his operations to be mistaken for divine, or 
knowing that, as God always employs the best means, it 
must be his wisdom to imitate them as closely as possible. 
We are now then to engage you with an inquiry into in- 
stances in which our great adversary has endeavoured to 
defeat, by copying, the Almighty. The inquiry is one of 
no common interest ; for if there may be a similarity 
between the operations of God and of Satan, we are evidently 
in great danger of being deceived, and have need of un- 
wearied vigilance, lest we be defeated, as it were, with our 
own weapons. We shall therefore endeavour to trace, in a 
variety of instances, first, of a more general kind, and 
secondly, of a more personal, that particular device of the 
devil which consists in the imitation of God, a device which 
is evidently brought into play, whenever it can be said, as 
it is in our text, '^ And he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. " 

Now you are carefully to bear in mind what it is which 
we shall all along be striving to illustrate ; for if this be 
but indistinctly remembered, our discourse will not com- 
mend itself with any power to your understandings and 
consciences. That the devil copies God — this is the pro- 
position which we have to establish and illustrate. He 
produces wild grapes from the vineyard which ought to 
yield grapes. We shall not pretend to say, that the imita- 
tion of which we are in quest may be traced in Satan's 
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first and great achieTement, the preyailing apon Adam and 
Eve to transgress the known law of Grod. There is sach 
mysterionsness abont the whole matter of the introdnction 
of evil ; the devil comes npon the scene so strangely and 
soddenly, that it wonld be bnt rash speculation were we 
to attempt to find any model for the scheme of the evil one 
in some purpose or operation of the Creator. But so soon 
as sin had fairly gained footing on the earth, and human 
nature had become radically corrupt, there was manifested, 
we think, the device of an imitator of Grod. We have the 
best reason for feeling sure, that, so soon as men had 
apostatized, God instructed him in the worship which was 
suited to his fallen condition, giving him notices, however 
few and indistinct, of the great plan of redemption, and 
requiring from him sacrifices which should signify his hope 
of a propitiation for sin. And how then did Satan work, 
when God had instituted the Patriarchal religion and 
made the o£fering of sacrifice one of its great parts? Did 
he set himself to the producing an utter contempt of the 
divine ordinance, an unqualified rejection of the sacrificial 
rite ? He was too wise, far too wise, for this. He did not 
set himself to the exciting to open, undisguised, rebellion ; 
for he knew that he might succeed better by leaving the form 
whilst destroying the substance of religion. His device 
therefore was literally that of imitating God, substituting 
wild grapes for grapes. In place of inducing men to reject 
Scripture, he prevailed on them to offer sacrifice. He did not 
instigate Cain to the withdrawing himself altogether from 
the patriarchal worship ; but only to the so modifying that 
worship as to make it accord better with the conclusions of 
his own reason. The divine direction was, that victims 
should be slain, inasmuch as no other oblation could re- 
present the great truth, that there could be no remission 
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of sin but through shedding of blood. The Satanic sugges- 
tion was, that the sacrifice should be of the fruits of the 
ground rather than of the firstlings of the flock — a sacrifice 
which might acknowledge God in his Providential capacity, 
as the sustainer of all animated nature, but which would 
involve no confession of sinfulness, and imply no faith in 
an expiation for guilt You have here a clear instance of 
the devil's working against God by imitation. He saw 
that it would not answer to require men to become avowed 
Atheists, denying a God altogether and refusing him all 
worship; and therefore he at once set himself to the 
making them Deists, so that whilst they professed to honour 
a divine being, they might throw scorn on his word. He 
could not then ask them to have nothing to do with sacri- 
fice, for he saw well enough, from the nature of the human 
constitution, that there was an invincible repugnance to 
absolute Atheism ; that he should make but little way, if 
he attempted to produce a world with no religion at alL 

Therefore his scheme was, wild grapes for grapes. It 
became his policy to attack God with his own weapons ; 
and he accordingly set sacrifice against sacrifice, the firuits 
and the flowers against the bulls and the goats, the offering 
of Cain against the offering of Abel. And ever since he 
has been acting on the same principle and plan. You do 
not find, that, in heathen nations, which must be regarded 
as specially imder the dominion or influence of Satan, 
there has been any actual denial or forgetfulness of a 
supreme being. The most ignorant and savage of the 
human tribes has had its Theology, has bowed before 
imagined gods and offered them worship, however super- 
stitious. So that it is the work of imitation in which Satan 
has been engaged. He has been well aware of an irrepres- 
sible consciousness iu the human breast, a consciousness 

p. s. 2 D 
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which renuiins in the most degraded estate, witnessuig to 
the existence of some mighty, though inyisible, being, 
whose wrath is to be dreaded and whose &Yonr propi- 
tiated. 

He has therefore observed the mode in which God 
wronght for maintaining this consciousness, or making it 
subserve the best interests of man ; and by this very mode 
has he laboured to turn this consciousness into an engine 
which might keep men in ignorance of their Creator. Wild 
grapes for grapes, tares for wheat. Everywhere have 
sacrifices been preserved, though, throughout the vast 
domains of Paganism, their only effect has been to give 
a Mse peace and to establish and perpetuate the most 
degraded notions of a Deity. Beginning with Cain, and 
leading him to be a murderer, by suggesting that he should 
copy, rather than reject, the ordinance of God, Satan has 
carried on, through century after century, the imitative 
process, and found it eminently powerful in bringing whole 
nations virtually into subjection to himself, whilst they 
were apparently worshipping their invisible Maker. And, 
over and above this general and very striking instance of an 
imitation of God, you may easily observe particular cases 
which are recorded in the Old Testament, in which the 
Satanic work was the direct copy of the Divine. Thus, 
when God was attacking Pharaoh, through the miracles 
which he enabled Moses and Aaron to perform, the effort 
of the devil to counteract that attack was the effort of imi- 
tation — wild grapes for grapes: acting through the ma- 
gicians, he laboured to produce effects similar to those at 
which the monarch was amazed, calculating that he should 
best move him to despise the wonders which were appealed 
to in evidence of a commission from God, by exhibiting 
what might pass for the same, and yet did not pretend 
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to the being credentials furnished &om above. And this 
copying of the miracles of Moses was but a first attempt, 
and often afterwards repeated. There is strong reason to 
believe, from the frequent mention of witchcraft and sorcery, 
that throughout the Jewish dispensation, which was emi- 
nently miraculous, the devil was busily engaged in the 
working false miracles — a work from which he has compa* 
ratively ceased in later days, just because God himself does 
not now work by miracles — and therefore, if imitated at all, 
must be imitated in some different mode. Neither was the 
imitation confined to miracles ; it extended to prophecy. 
So long as there were true prophets, there were also false ; 
and if, under the present dispensation, we have not pre- 
tended seers, who attempt to deceive by declaring them- 
selves acquainted with the future, it is .because it does not 
now please God to raise up real seers, and therefore His 
great imitator has sot himself to the copying the new 
mode of dealing. 

But take illustrations of our subject more immediately 
connected with Christianity, whether as set up in the 
world or as introduced into the heart. You must often 
have read with great interest, and not without some 
measure of surprise, those accounts of demoniacal posses- 
sion which occur in the New Testament. It appears that, 
at the time of our Lord's appearing upon earth, and 
throughout some previous period which it is not easy 
exactly to determine, the devil exerted an extraordinary 
power over the bodies of men, so that fallen spirits actually 
dwelt in those bodies, ruling and actuating them, even as 
though they had been originally combined with them, as 
is the soul with the flesh. And we cannot but regard these 
possessions as imitations of God's work, and therefore one 
great proof amongst others of the point which we seek to 
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establish. We may believe tbat as the time approached 
when the long-promised Deliverer was to appear upon 
earth, Satan applied himself, with special earnestness, to the 
counteracting that great scheme through which his power 
was to be destroyed and the human race rescued. But 
in what way shall he prepare to oppose the Mediator when 
he should stand amongst men, uniting two natures in one 
divine person ? In what way, but the way of imitation ? 
If there were to be the Incarnation of Deity — ^if, that is, a 
spiritual being were to become so united with a human 
that the two would constitute one, what was so likely to 
diminish the wonderfulness of the combination, what was 
so likely to bring it into discredit, and to prevent its 
having any powerful effect upon men, as the making some- 
thing of a similar combination, common, and, at the same 
time, injurious? This we hold to have been the device of 
the devil. Expecting the Incarnation, that amazing act by 
and through which Grod, as it were, was to throw BLimself 
into humanity, and make it one with ELimself, Satan threw 
his legions into the bodies of men, and thus, in a degree, 
anticipated the union of a spiritual, invisible being with 
an earthly. The device was literally the device of imita- 
tion, an attempt at copying God as the most likely mode 
of withstanding his plans. And thou^ in this, as in other 
instances, the endeavour of the devil was overruled, and 
made subservient to the cause of Christianity, inasmuch 
as the ejection of demons was one great evidence of the 
Divine mission of our Lord, we may still believe that our 
great adversary had recourse to imitation as the most pro- 
mising mode of opposing God ; nay, and that the mode was 
not wholly unsuccessful we may infer from the fact that the 
Pharisees ascribed Christ's casting out devils to the power 
of Beelzebub, the prince of the devils— a plain proof^ we 
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are inclined to think, that they had been long so habituated 
to the indwelling of evil spirits in men, that they were 
more ready to admit a palpable absurdity than to suppose 
the possibility of a spirit of another kind being found in 
human form. 

We cannot then doubt that, for a long time, it was the 
effort of the devil to oppose by imitating God ; and that 
whilst he was active in stirring up the kings of the earth 
to put down by violence the Christian religion, he was 
equally active in using the engines of craft, that thus the 
fraud of the copyist might combine with the force of the 
persecutor, to the overthrowing what the Bedeemer had 
instituted. But, in process of time, Christianity won for 
itself a mighty evidence by its own progress. It grew 
great on the earth, and, having trampled on heathenism, 
and seated itself on the throne of the CdBsars, claimed that 
homage by its victories which it had before claimed by its 
miracles. And in what way shall Satan strive to oppose 
Christianity when thus grown, from a grain of mustard* 
seed, into a huge tree, overshadowing the globe ? Why, he 
had again recourse to imitation, wild grapes for grapes, 
and produced a copy on which we still look with wonder. 
What say you to the religion of Mahomet? It was an 
amazing device, amazing in what we may call its points of 
resemblance to Christianity. From inconsiderable begin- 
nings did the religion of Mahomet, like the religion of 
Christ, spring rapidly into portentous stature, till vast 
provinces of the earth were included within its empire. 
Each originated, to all appearance, with a solitary man, 
unsupported by the powers of the world ; and, nevertheless, 
each spread wi^h an energy and a swiftness hardly to have 
been looked for, Lad all the might of the earth been enga- 
ged on its side. We do not stop to point out to you the 
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particular causes which favoured the imposture of Mahomet. 
Any one who takes pains to examine the two cases, and to 
compare the progress of Christiam'ty and Mahometanism, 
may easily satisfy himself that no parallel can fairly be 
instituted, seeing that Mahomet offered incentives to lust, 
and carved his way with the sword, while Christ required 
the crucifixion of the flesh, and forbade his followers to use 
carnal weapons in propagating his faith. But, nevertheless, 
it is not to be denied that, on a cursory glance, there is 
an amazing correspondence between the rise and progress 
of Mahometanism, and the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity. What we reckon, and very justly, a most amazing 
exhibition — the exhibition of a religious system, set up by 
a lonely unprotected individual, in an obscure province, 
and, nevertheless, making way with such energy of 
advance that within a short period the whole Eoman 
empire received it as divine — this exhibition has been 
imitated with marvellous fidelity and success, inasmuch as 
there is another religious system, which divides the globe 
with Christianity, a system apparently as insignificant in 
its beginning, and as irresistible in its march. And 
have we not here a very striking exemplification of that 
policy of Satan, on which we now discourse, the policy of 
opposing God by imitation ? 

It must, we think, be admitted that, in his endeavours 
to oppose Christianity, the devil has studiously copied or 
imitated God, as though reckoning that the best way of 
bringing the genuine into disrepute were to place coun* 
terfeits by its side, and that the forging the divine impress 
would give most currency to a lie. Have we not, therefore, 
fresh reason to declare that, in respect of all spiritual opera* 
tions there must be a necessity, the very strongest, for our 
searching whether there may not be a fraud where there la 
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all the appearance of reality, and that if we fail to be earnest 
in applying tests and criteria, as though we did not know 
that a subtle being is always busy, labouring to transfer to 
falsehood the features of truth, we shall undoubtedly suffer 
Satan to get advantage of us, and that, too, through our 
forgetting the general system which is implied in the state- 
ment of our text, God looked that his vineyard should have 
brought forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. 

But we may not dwell longer on those instances of 
imitation — wild grapes for grapes — which will occur to 
the student of the system and evidences of Christianity. 
It is now our wish to show you how there may be the 
copying of doctrines, as well as of evidences, and the 
external marks of a system of religion. Let it be carefully 
observed, in regard of the peculiar doctrines of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, that they are not so much inventions as 
imitations, that they are rather disguised or distorted 
truths than absolute, unqualified, falsehoods. It was most 
strictly as *' an angel of light " that Satan worked, when 
gradually introducing into the Christian church those 
errors which at last roused the zeal of our Beformers. He 
fixed men's thoughts on the dignity of Christ, and then 
suggested, if such were the Son, what must have been the 
mother, till he induced them to turn into idolatrous vene- 
ration that respect which is undoubtedly due to the Virgin. 
He found men justly eager in maintaining the perfect holi- 
ness of our Saviour's humanity ; he took advantage of this, 
suggesting that, if there were such sanctity in the body of 
our Lord, must there not be a corresponding in the 
elements by which it was sacramentally represented, and 
thus at length succeeded in bringing in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He saw men disposed, and very rightly, 
to do honour to the memory of saints and martyrs, and he 
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rested not till he had so wrought by and through this 
disposition that relics were worshipped and the dead 
appealed to as intercessors with God. In this manner did 
he take some acknowledged truth and work with it, as his 
best means of introducing falsehood. We doubt whether 
yon can find the error in popery which is not a kind of 
witness to some truth ; it is, if we may use the word, the 
caricature of some truth : where there is caricature, there 
must be resemblance, where there is resemblance, we may 
justly speak of imitation, and thus might it be possible to 
go through all the corruptions of the Eoman Catholic 
Church and to show at every point, that it was by copying 
Grod, putting wild grapes for grapes, that Satan made way 
in opposing God. But has he ceased, think you, to work 
by imitation ; or because certain sections of the Church 
have broken away from the errors and superstitions of 
popery, and reinstated truth in its first beauty and majesty, 
does our great adversary fail to bring to bear on them a 
method of attack which he has found all along pre- 
eminently successful ? Not so ; where the Divine Hus- 
bandman seeks grapes, the enemy places wild grapes. In 
respect, for example, to the great doctrine of justification, 
the mode in which sinners may find acceptance with God, 
how is it that error makes way, except by its likeness to 
truth ? One man is deceived by the thought that he may 
save himself by his works. But it is by and through a 
truth that the deceit is effected, even the truth that works 
are indispensable to salvation. The imitator takes this 
truth, makes such a copy of it that works, because indis- 
pensable, shall appear meritorious, and then uses this copy 
in producing a Pharisee. Another man, on the contrary, 
puts contempt upon works ; with him faith is everything, 
and he deceives himself by thinking that he can so believe 
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as to be saved, whatever be his conduct. Here again, it is 
by and through a truth that the deceit is effected — even 
the truth, that works are not meritorious. The imitator 
takes this truth, makes such a copy of it that works, because 
not meritorious, shall appear unnecessary, and then uses 
this copy in producing an Antinomian. 

It is the same in many other instances. But we have only 
space to point out to you one more of the modes in which, as 
we fear, Satan gets advantage of many through the device of 
imitation. It is one deserving the closest attention of those 
who think themselves possessed of the faith by which sin- 
ners are justified before God. *' By their fruits ye shall 
know them.'' But many of the fruits of faith may be 
imitated — wild grapes for grapes. One man, who has no 
principle of faith, may be quite as liberal to the poor, quite 
as rigid in morals, quite as upright in his dealings, as 
another who is actuated by faith in the Bedeemer. I must 
not conclude that I have faith because I am charitable, 
temperate, honourable in my dealings, sincere in my friend- 
ship. Have I an increasing love to Grod, a greater delight 
in secret communion with Him, a growing abhorrence of 
every form of sin ? The study of the Bible, and the offering 
up of prayer ; are these more felt to be a privilege as well 
as a duty ? is it my aim unreservedly to do God's will, 
and am I happier only as I am holier ? Oh, we dare not 
say that Satan may not attempt to copy even evidences 
such as these. But there is, comparatively, little risk of 
our being deceived, if we will probe the heart, and con- 
tinually entreat of God to lay it bare for our inspection. 
With all his powers of imitation, the devil can give but a 
rude likeness — a likeness by which we can hardly be 
imposed on, — of a hatred of sin, and a love of holiness. 
And if, theriefore, we live in the temper indicated by the 
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petition of David, ** Search me, O Grod, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know mythoaghts," we may humbly hope that 
we shall never be left to the taking a spurions fiuth for a 
gennine, and that God, reckoning np onr blessings, advan<- 
tages, and opportunities, will never have to nse of ns the 
touching complaint, ''What could have been done more 
to my vineyard that I have not done in it ? wherefore, 
when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapes ?" 



SERMON IV 

THE BINDING THE TARES INTO BUNDLES 

** 5n tJje time d fjarbest 5 Ml stag to t!;e reapers, (Satfjer ge togetfier 
first ti^e tares, anU binti tfjem in buntiles to bum tfjem."— Matt. 
xiii. 30. 

HE who selects such a passage of Scriptnre as this for 
his subject of discourse, should carefallj bear in 
mind the saying of St. Paul, "Knowing therefore the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men." The dread things 
of future judgment, the fearfal retributions which await 
the ungodly — these are not to be used as material for ter- 
rible sketches, which, like the scenes of a dark tragedy, 
may send horror and consternation through a crowded 
assembly. We do not mean that the preacher is to abstain 
altogether from the drawing pictures of wretchedness 
and horror, for why is hell mentioned in Scripture except 
that men's very souls may be stirred within them at the 
prospect of the vengeance which must overtake the im< 
penitent ? We mean only that the excitement of dread 
should be nothing laore than a preliminary object, a means 
to an end, of no worth in itself, but simply because it may 
be turned to account in the endeavour to withdraw men 
from what is awful and dangerous. 

St. Paul does not say, " Knowing the terror of the Lord 
we affiright men," but, " Knowing the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men." You are not to think that he made no 
alarming, no appalling use of the terror ; for how do you 
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suppose him to haye preached to the guilty Felix ; there 
mast have been fearful imagery wrought up with his reason- 
ing of " righteonsness, temperance, and judgment to come," 
otherwise the proud licentious governor would hardly have 
trembled before his prisoner. But if St. Paul excited 
men's fears, it was only that he might have an opportunity 
of urging upon them the offers of the Gospel. His en- 
deavour was to "persuade men." He burned with ua 
intense desire to lead them to Christ, who alone could 
deliver them from the bitter pains of eternal death ; and 
if therefore he drew a vivid representation of future woe, 
it was not with the mere view of terrifying men, but 
with the hope that when they were terrified and standing 
aghast at a spectacle of wretchedness which might become 
their own, they might have a readier ear for tidings 
of redemption, and be more accessible to an exhortation 
to ^' escape for their lives." And it should be the same 
now with the ministers of Christ. 

We have brought before you a subject which is undoubt- 
edly full of terror. We cannot treat it with propriety, 
and we shall not attempt to treat it, otherwise than by en- 
deavouring to cause dread images of the future to pass 
sternly before you ; but, nevertheless, we shall do this in the 
simple hope, by the blessing of God, of persuading those 
amongst you who may be yet living in neglect of the soul, 
to flee at once to Christ who is offering shelter from ever- 
lasting wrath. Oh, if we have to speak of the final sepa- 
ration of the tares from the wheat, and of the binding up of 
the tares in bundles for the burning, God is our record that 
we h&ve no purpose and no wish of merely agitating you by 
dark and stormy visions, but we have a purpose, and we have 
a wish, of so startling the careless by the fire which thus 
glares from the coming eternity, that they may be moved to 
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yield tbemselyes to the culture of the master of the field 
that so, at last, they may be gathered as wheat into the 
granary of heaven. 

Now we shall take only snch a hurried glance at the 
parable of the tares and the wheat as may be necessary 
for the illustrating the points specially presented to us in 
the words of our text. The Kingdom of Heaven, as you 
will remember, is likened unto a man who sows good seed 
in his field ; but in the night-time his enemy comes, and 
sows tares among the wheat. We learn sufficiently from 
the explanation of the parable, furnished by our Lord, 
that the representation here is that of the visible Church, 
which from the first has been composed of nominal Chris- 
tians and real, the former answering to the tares, the latter 
to the wheat. When the tares showed themselves mingled 
with the wheat, the servants of the householder inquired 
whether he would have them endeavour to root up the 
tares ; but he forbade them, giving, as his reason, the 
likelihood of their rooting up at the same time the wheat. 
This is not the time for so reducing the visible Church 
that it shall include none but members of the invisible ; 
and, unable as men are to discriminate thoroughly real 
Christians from nominal, there can be no doubt that every 
attempt to form a perfectly pure communion would issue 
in the exclusion of many who ought to be retained, and in 
the admission of many more who ought to be excluded. 
But that thorough separation, which we are unable now to 
effect, and which we are even forbidden to attempt, will here- 
after be made ; the tares and the wheat may indeed grow 
together till the time of the end, nominal Christians may 
be mixed with real in the visible Church throughout the 
present dispensation ; but they shall be finally and un- 
erringly distingui^ed, and this is the point to which the 
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parable is brought in the words of oar text. The house- 
holder gives directions that the tares and the wheat be 
suffered to grow together until the harvest, declaring 
that in the time of harvest, he will issue his orders to the 
reapers, requiring of them that they gather first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles for the burning, and then pro- 
ceed to the securing the wheat in his bam. 

And when our blessed Saviour comes to explain this part 
of the parable, he refers it to an approaching day of dis- 
crimination and judgment, declaring that '^ the Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his Kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire : there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the Eongdom of their 
Father." There is no room for doubt, therefore, as to the 
particular events referred to in the symbolical language of 
our text. The " time of harvest " is that approaching time 
fixed from all eternity in the counsels of God, when the 
visible Church is to be purged of those merely nominal 
Christians, who are not members of the invisible. The 
reapers are the angels, superhuman beings who shall be 
able to distinguish, with the most perfect exactness, the 
tares from the wheat ; and the employment of whom on 
the dread work of punishment shall, it may be, but make 
punishment more fearful, forasmuch as there is now joy 
amongst them over a single sinner that repenteth ; and their 
aspect, therefore, as they bind up the bundles, may be 
expected to be that of sad reproachfulness, intimating 
how delightedly they would have gathered all into Grod's 
granary, spacious enough for all, had not the means of 
grace been obstinately rejected. But, over and above this 
general representation which is furnished by the text, and 
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which must be sufficiently obvious to you all, there are two 
facts, which, less distinctly marked, are not the less de- 
serving the being attentively considered. These are, that 
the tares shall be gathered '' first ; " and that, when gathered 
they shall be bound *'in bundles." Let us employ the 
remainder of our discourse on the examining these facts ; 
we shall find them both, but especially the latter, replete 
with solemn warning and emphatic instruction. 

Now the word « first " is so pointedly introduced into our 
text, " Gather ye together first the tares," that we could 
not be justified in passing it over as unimportant ; we 
cannot well doubt that it was designed to indicate the 
order which shall be pursued by the reapers, the tares 
being disposed of before they begin upon the wheat. And 
when our Lord comes to give his interpretation of the 
parable, he evidently indicates the same order. '^The 
Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend." This, 
you observe, is the preli jninary measure ; when this has been 
effected, but not before, we read that '* the righteous shall 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." 

To what time then is it that we are to refer the 
separation of the tares and the wheat ? Is the separa- 
tion, here spoken of, to take place at what is commonly 
called "the day of judgment" — that day on which the 
whole human race is to be gathered before God in solemn 
assize, that everyone may receive sentence according to 
the things which have been done in the body ? We do 
not see that the description in the parable will fairly 
answer to the day of judgment, as popularly understood. 
The Scriptural representations of the day of judgment 
do not, we think, exhibit this gathering out of the bad 
before anything is done with the good. If that magni- 
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ficent sketch of the dividing of all nations '' as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats," belongs to the last 
judgment, it is altogether different from the sketch fur- 
nished by the parable of the tares and the wheat. The 
sheep and the goats are indeed separated the one from the 
other, even as are the tares and the wheat ; but there is 
no proceeding with the punishment of the goats before 
anything further is done with the sheep ; trial goes on and 
sentences are passed, but the trial of the sheep precedes 
the trial of the goats ; and the gladdening utterance " Come, 
ye blessed of my Father," is delivered before the fearful 
denunciation, '* Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire." It can hardly be said that such a represen- 
tation as this agrees with that in the parable before us, 
which makes the reapers gather the tares '* first," and bind 
them in bundles for the burning ; and we infer, therefore, 
that both the descriptions cannot justly be understood of 
the same day of judgment. 

" The end of the world," which our Lord here speaks of 
as the time at which the angels shall be sent forth to reap 
might more correctly be rendered " the end of the age," or 
*' the end of this dispensation ; " and therefore be defined as 
the close of the iexisting order of things, that a better may 
be introduced, when iniquity shall be extirpated, and right- 
eousness be universal. If there be one point on which 
prophecy pours a stronger tide of light than on another, it 
is the coming of a day when Christianity, having long made 
but slow and impeded advances, shall be everywhere 
diffused, everywhere received, everywhere obeyed. Not 
always is this mixture in the visible Church to continue — 
the tares growing promiscuously with the wheat. There is 
yet to be the spectacle of '' a glorious Church without spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing ; " and this spectacle is to be 
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presented through these thousand years of blessedness, so 
brilliantly and yet so dimly announced, during which Christ 
is to reign with his saints and Satan is to be bound, that he 
may " deceive the nations no more." And this Millennium, 
this period of a thousand blissful years, is represented in 
Scripture as to be introduced by the coming of Christ ; 
whether personal or spiritual, we need not stay to inquire, 
— such coming being heralded and accompanied by terrible 
judgments, which shall sift the nations, and root out from 
the Church whatsoever defileth. Here then we have to all 
appearance the true explanation of the word *' first " in 
the text ; " the end of the world " is the close of the 
present dispensation, throughout which the visible Church 
will include many who belong not to the invisible ; and 
the tares are then to be " first " gathered out and burned, 
then nothing of foul mixture remaining, *' the righteous 
may shine forth as the sun in the kingdom " of their Lord. 
" Who," as Balaam asks, " who shall live when God doeth 
this ? " It may occur in our own day. It is to be sud- 
denly, and at a time when men are looking not for Him, 
that the Eedeemer will return to claim His kingdom. Over 
and above the contingency of life, which makes it vastly 
uncertain whether we shall see to-morrow's sun, there is 
the contingency still less thought on, of judgment, making 
it vastly more than possible, that, ere the day dawn, '* the 
sign of the Son of man " shall be seen in the heavens, and 
"all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him." 

It is a practical thing, this uncertainty of Christ com- 
ing, just as it is a practical thing the uncertainty of 
your life. Many would have you think that the doctrine 
of the Millennium, and of Christ's second advent, is a 
brilliant and beautiful vision, and nothing more ; or if 
a truth, yet a truth of little power or moment to those 
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who are duly thoughtful as to death. But just tell me — 
you believe life to be uncertain ; would it be practically 
nothing, if it could be proved to you that life is twice as 
uncertain as you believe, or suppose it ? If there come 
a pestilence into the neighbourhood, you all feel that it 
increases, doubles the uncertainty of life ; so that you can 
understand that the uncertainty of life is an uncertainty 
variable in the measure in which it is apprehended by 
yourselves ; and you will hardly deny, that, in proportion 
as the uncertainty is felt to be greater, does the demand 
on you increase, by likelihood of your yielding to the 
demand, for giving earnest heed to the one thing needful. 
Well, the doctrine of Christ's second advent augments the 
uncertainty, just as would the news of a visitation of 
pestilence. Over and above the likelihood of life being 
ended by the inroad of death, there is the likelihood 
(perhaps an equal one) of life being ended by the coming 
of Christ. The doctrine therefore makes you twice as 
mortal as you thought yourselves. Do not then put it 
from you, but strive henceforward to employ it as an 
additional argument for watchfulness, diligence, and sepa- 
ration from the world. Ay, when you have said with 
yourselves what manner of persons ought we to be, seeing 
that " in the midst of life we are in death," say also, what 
manner of persons ought we to be, seeing that whilst death 
is distant judgment may be near ; at any moment may 
Christ re-appear, coming down to reign in awfulness and 
glory, — ^but, oh, ere he can set up his long-promised 
kingdom, we must be swept away, if numbered with his 
enemies ; for the " first," yea, the " first " thing that he will 
do, as he descends in his pomp, is to send forth the 
reapers, that they may bind up the tares in bundles for the 
burning. 
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And now having discussed the fact, that the reapers are 
to deal '* first " with the tares, we come to the other fact, 
which is yet more striking and significant, that when the 
tares have heen gathered from the wheat, they are to be 
bound in bundles for the burning. We approach the 
consideration of this fact with something of apprehension ; 
not only on account of its evident solemnity and fearful- 
ness, but because we expect to experience some difficulty 
in conveying to you, with precision, what we think taught 
by the parabolic representation. We have often found 
occasion to speak to you of what seems evident, as well 
from the nature of the case, as from the assertions of 
Scripture, that much of future punishment, as of future 
reward, will result from the character of the party, rather 
than from that of the place which he may have to inhabit. 
It is nothing external which shall make hell, as it is 
nothing external which shall make heaven. Not but 
what we believe that external things will contribute their 
share both towards heaven and hell. The magnificence? 
the spaciousness, the loveliness of the one, assisting the hap- 
piness of its rejoicing inhabitants ; as the desolateness, the 
wildness, and the fires of the other shall augment the 
wretchedness of its agonized prisoners. But, in both cases, 
the great constituent element in the everlasting portion 
will be the character of the respective subjects. Heaven 
and hell will be within, rather than without; and in 
what we are on earth, in the dispositions here acquired and 
cherished, in the habits formed, in the desires to which 
we give ascendency, in the pursuits in which we find happi- 
ness, lies the chief material, whether of those pleasures 
which are at the right hand of God for evermore, or of those 
torments, the smoke of which is to ascend up everlastingly. 
And when you have once possessed yourselves of the 
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idea, that character, the character of its inmates, will 
make the very essence of hell, yon may qnickly go on 
to decide that not only will each lost man be his own 
tormentor, but that each may act as a tormentor of others ; 
the foul passions, which keep his own breast distracted 
and agonized, pouring out of their fury on those with 
whom he is bound in a hateftd companionship. And 
here you have the feature of hell which we think given 
with so much of terrible fidelity by the representation 
in our text. It is the feature of association. Put a 
wicked individual by himself, and we believe that he 
would have in himself, in the madness of his rage, in the 
toil and the toss of his own stormy passions, in the relent- 
less gnawings of his conscience, in the insatiate cravings 
of his lusts, enough to crowd an eternity with unspeakable 
wretchedness. But give him companions, bind him with 
others, who, in their own dark misery, shall stimulate his 
already maddened feelings, calling out the fierceness of his 
jealousy, mocking the impotence of his revenge, and acting 
back upon him with a similar war of direful emotions as if 
for ever welling up from the anarchy within, and surely 
with every associate, thus fastened on to the despairing 
victims, there is an accession to the material of anguish, 
additional fuel for that fire which is never to be quenched, 
and fresh venom for that worm which is never to die. This 
companionship it is which is asserted in the text. The 
tares are bound in bundles. They are not all thrown 
together, that then the last fire may be applied to them in 
one indiscriminate heap. They are grouped in separate 
sets. There may be pains taken in the making up these 
sets. The bundles may be composed with care, on a 
principle of selection, for though all are tares, there may 
be great difference between the tares; and the reapers 



may bind one shade, or one growth, with another, on 
purpose that the collision, like tiiat whence fierce sparks 
spring, may give intenseness, or even kindling, to the 
everlafiting burning. Do you not see how this binding 
the tares in bundles gives a picture of future retributioi 
terrible to dwell upon, if it were not that, knowing the 
terror of the Lord, we hope to persuade men ? 

Take a single instance. There is a parent who has utterly 
neglected the bringing up of his children in the fear of 
the Lord ; who, by his example, and perhaps even by his 
precept, has led them to despise God's commandments, to 
make money, or pleasure, or honour, their chief good 
and they have been apt scholars ; the whole family has 
lived without God in the world, and therefore has departed 
to make its home among the lost. And whom will that 
parent desire to shun ? give him the wings of the morning, 
and from whom, in all the gatherings of the condemned, 
will he be most eager to place himself at the greatest 
possible distance ? Surely, his own children, those who, 
tracing to him their remediless destruction, may be expected 
to pour upon him the bitterest execrations. And may he 
escape them ? nay, you have just here, as we may believe, 
one of the bundles ; the reapers bind together that parent 
and those children — can you have a more awful picture, 
of final retribution ? But now that we have thus thrown 
out to you the idea of there being an intense description 
of hell in the simple direction, that the tares be bound in 
bundles, we may leave you to follow it up in the particular 
cases which will readily suggest themselves. The deceiver 
and the deceived, put them in the same bundle, and what 
else can be needed to make up untold anguish? The 
infidel, or the licentious writer, whose works have wrought 
like a moral poison in a land, corrupting the principles. 
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and debanching the practice of hnndxeds ; to whom shall he 
be fastened, if not to the yictims of his falsehood ? and can 
even the imagination add anything to the horrors of the 
delineation, when you have supposed a group such as this ? 
We attempt no further sketch. The scenes are too 
fearful, too frightful. But take heed with whom you 
associate, with whom you make friendship, to whom you 
hearken, by whom you are led ; the influence exerted on you, 
and the influence exerted by you, not only will these have 
a share in determining your future sentence, but they may 
actually be wrought up as constituent elements with your 
future portion; if you have been the righteous, and in- 
strumental in turning others to righteousness, associating 
with those with whom you have here taken sweet counsel 
may be a great source of future happiness ; but if you 
here listen to the scorners, or join in the scorning, if by 
example, or counsel, you lead others into sin, if you have for 
your companions the dissolute and the profane, encour- 
aging and encouraged in the practice of iniquity, alas ! for 
you are literally busied (nay, it is of no use to mince 
the expressions) you are literally busied with manufactur- 
ing your own punishment ; for what have the reapers to 
do but to fasten misery on the tares, yes, what are they 
directed to do, but to bind the tares in bundles for the 
burning ? 

Let us recur in conclusion to our introductory question 
from St. Paul : let us again remember that the terrors of 
the Lord are to be made use of for the persuading men. 
Oh, that you might all be persuaded 1 There is no need 
why one in this assembly should know by experience the 
fearful doom which we have been endeavouring to portray. 
Everlasting misery had indeed been made the portion of 
all of us, through sin both original and actual. But has 
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not the Bedeemer appeared, one " able to save to the utter- 
most all who come unto God through Him," one who 
bore our iniquities, endured our punishment, and opened 
to us the Kingdom of Heaven ? And now if the minister 
strive to draw aside the veil, that you may look on the 
abode of lost spirits, it is in the hope that wearied by the 
spectacle, moved by the dread of ever yourselves coming 
to so fearful a place, you may forthwith hasten to the city 
of refuge, and cry unto Jesus, " Lord, save us, or we perish." 
He will not refuse to hearken to the cry ; He loves the 
sinner too well ; He has proved His love too deeply by His 
humiliation and death, to leave place for any fear that He 
will look coldly on the suppliant, or bid him depart with- 
out a blessing from His presence. There are those 
amongst you — we dare not doubt it — ^who must still be 
classed with the impenitent and unbelieving. It is to 
such that we specially address this sermon. We tell them 
that they are in danger of destruction ; we strive to make 
them see something of the terribleness of this destruction. 
Oh, whilst the command is not yet given to put in the 
sickle and reap the earth, for the harvest day is not yet 
come, may they know and feel something of their peril ! 
They cannot know and feel their peril without expe- 
riencing anxiety as to an escape. And when this anxiety 
is excited, then is the time for presenting the Lord 
Jesus. He dies that you may live. The wrath of the 
Father is poured out upon Him, that it may be averted 
from you. Will you refuse deliverance ? will you choose 
the destruction ? Oh, be ye not the stout-hearted ; but 
turning ^t once from the evil of your ways, ask through 
Christ the gift of God's Spirit, that growing as plants of 
righteousness here, you may be gathered hereafter as 
wheat into the bam. 
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SERMON V 

TWO WALKING TOGETHER 
Can tbjo ballt togetfjer, txtvpt tfjrg be affrettr/'— Amos iii. 3. 



WE need not tell jon that, in regard of the intercourses 
and associations of life, there mnst be something of 
a similarity of disposition and desire where there is close 
and lasting friendship. Unless there be congeniality of 
character, there may indeed be ontward alliance, bnt not 
that intimate communion which the alliance itself is 
supposed to imply. And, fsirther than this, a sameness of 
tendency, or pursuit, appears evidently to form an imme- 
diate link between parties who would, otherwise, have 
very little in conmion. • You observe, for example, how 
men of science seem attracted to each other, though 
strangers by birth, and even by country. The mere 
circumstance that they are equally intent on tracing the 
courses of stars, or investigating, generally, the mysteries 
of nature, will rapidly bind them together, however little 
there may be, in other respects, to produce association. 
And that they are so far ** agreed " as to propose to them- 
selves the same object, and to be animated by the same 
hope, will cause them, in the language of our text, to 
" walk together," though, really, if you came \» dissect 
their several characters, and analyze their elements, you 
might find very little irom which to argue a likelihood of 
intimacy. 
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This, however, is not walking together in the sense, or 
to the extent, that is intended by the prophet. Our text, 
though it may unquestionably be applied with great justice 
to human associations, and though it furnishes a rule by 
which we ought to guide ourselves in the forming them, 
was intended, as originally delivered, to refer to intercourse 
between man and God. The principle which it contains 
or the truth which it announces is altogether general ; so 
that the passage may be deta.ched from the context, and 
regarded as addressed equally to the men of every age. 
It is in this manner that we now design to treat it ; and 
we think that the subject, which, when thus viewed, it 
manifestly proposes, is one of no ordinary interest and 
importance. The absolute necessity of an agreement 
between man and God, in order to their walking together, — 
this it is which the question before us most strongly 
asserts ; and this therefore it is which we have, whether to 
illustrate or to prove, examining, in the first place, what 
it is for man to " walk with God," and, in the second 
place, why there cannot be this walking unless there be 
agreement. 

Now there can be no difficulty in perceiving that the 
phrase of two " Walking together " is intended to denote 
the having the same object, or pursuing the same end. 
You can require no proof that God and a wicked man 
cannot be said to " walk together," though God is about 
that wicked man's path, and about his bed, and spieth out 
all his ways. There is no proposing of the same object or 
end — for God proposes his own glory, whereas the wicked 
man proposes the gratification of his own sinful propensi- 
ties. But it must be farther observed that, in Scriptural 
language, the phrase seems not only to mark a man out as 
pious, but as eminently pious — so that to " walk with God " 
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is to be digtinguished by superior spirituality. You will 
all remember that Enoch — Enoch, who stood so high in 
divine favour, that, without seeiug death, he was translated, 
body and soul, into glory — ^is described by this one 
characteristic, ^' Enoch walked with God/' And it would 
not be difficult to show that a man, of whom it might, in 
the strictest sense, be declared that he *' walked with God," 
must have attained to such righteousness as would render 
him conspicuous amongst the saints of the earth. A man 
who habitually " walked with God," would be one who 
had a constant sense of the Divine presence, and a thorough 
fixing of the affections on things above ; and unquestion- 
ably, were these things combined, there would be piety of 
no ordinary growth. To " walk with God," with God who 
is a Spirit, who " dwelleth in the light which no man can 
approach unto," " whom no man hath seen, nor can see," — 
what can this denote, if not that human nature has been 
wondrously purged from its corruption, refined into some- 
thing of a£&nity to the ethereal, and endowed with affections 
which find their counterpart objects in the Divine Being 
alone ? I might dare to think that I walked with God, if 
indeed I were concious that I lived, so to speak, in com- 
panionship with my Maker, that I could withdraw myself 
from scenes which address themselves to my senses, and 
tread, as a disencumbered spirit, the land of which the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the Temple. And 
ere such consciousness can be entertained, there must have 
been a singular abstraction of the heart and its sympathies 
from what is earthly and perishable, and a singular 
concentration on God himself as "all in all" to his 
creatures. For you see, at once, the contradictions 
between the asserting that a man " walks with God," and 
that he loves the present world, is eager for its wealth, 
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addicted to its pleasures, or ambitions of its honours. Yon 
feel that there could be nothing of what we may call 
congeniality between God and man, so long as man sought 
anything with avidity but the things of God ; and that, 
unless there be congeniality, there cannot be that intimacy 
which the " walking together " seems manifestly to suppose, 
so that a rare and admirable degree of freedom from all 
that can be classed with worldly mindedness is, necessarily, 
a characteristic of such as can be described by the same 
terms as the patriarch Enoch. 

But, without insisting on the indications of extraordinary 
piety, which may be gathered from the expression of our 
text, it must be clear that to " walk with God " implies a 
state of concord, or friendship — a state, in fact, on man's 
part, of what we commonly understand by religion — the 
human will having become harmonious with the Divine, and 
the creature proposing the same end as the Creator. It may 
be in a higher and more illustrious sense that such a man 
as Enoch walked with God, and thereby gained such accept- 
ance and favour that he was caught up into the clouds, 
and never tasted death. But, in the lowest and most 
general' sense, we must evidently take "walking with 
God " as denoting any degree of religion or piety ; and we 
may therefore conclude that the question is virtually, How 
can there be aught of religious communion between man 
and his maker, unless man and his maker be reconciled to 
each other, when the question is literally, " Can two walk 
together, except they be agreed "? 

And this brings us to the most important part of our 
subject — the considering the absolute necessity of agree- 
ment between man and God, in order to their walking 
together. "When you remember that man is, by nature, 
at enmity with God, you will easily see it to be implied. 
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in tb6 question before ns, that some process of reconcilia- 
tion is needful, ere there can be friendly intercourse between 
a human being and the divine. Here then is a point of 
view, under which the question is singularly interesting to 
all who desire acquaintance with God. We might take 
the question, as proposed by an individual who, musing on 
his accountableness as a moral and immortal creature, 
desires to be in friendship with the Supreme Being, by 
whom, as he feels, he must finally be judged. It might 
fairly be regarded as the soliloquy of a person, who, roused 
to a feeling of danger, and eager to determine whether 
danger might be escaped, should set himself to consider 
the possibility of himself and his Maker living henceforth 
in harmony. And then it becomes very similar to the 
exclamation of the patriarch Job, who, in the midst of 
painful searchings after God, and weighed down by the 
ooufliot of his own moral inabilities, thus gave vent to a 
feeling which came little short of hopelessness, '* Neither 
is thoro any daysman betwixt us, that might lay his hand 
upon us both," The man thinks with himself. Surely I 
must perish, miserably, irretrievably, if found, at the last, 
not ** walking with God," my will opposed to his, my 
dosiroa, my inclinations, my actions, all at variance with 
his law. Then I will make it my resolve, to " walk with 
God,*' O vtiin resolve ! " can two walk together, except 
they bo agreed " ? And we are not " agreed." I owe him 
a debt, which no ^ito arithmetic can tell up. I have 
offended Him, I have inomrrod his wrath. The sentence 
is gone out, and all hia attributes are pledged to the 
desiiroying m% body and soul. Then we cannot ^ walk 
together,** If I venture into hia presence, Ho will repulse 
mf(> with hia terrible frown. If I attempt to keep his law, 
pei;4 tufrartiana will render uael^^ the most carefrd 
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obedience. If I seek his glory, I am too weak to do 
aught but what will issue in my shame. Then we cannot 
" walk together," and that too because we are not *' agreed." 
And the man argues rightly. Take away the work of a 
Mediator — that work, through which alone reconciliation, 
or agreement, becomes possible — and the Creator and the 
creature can never meet in friendship. For, in what way, 
we ask of you, is the agreement to be brought round, unless 
there be what Job calls " a daysman " betwixt us and God ? 
It is very certain that our natural state is one both of 
condemnation and of helplessness. We are under sentence 
of death, and void of all power of propitiating the being by 
whom the sentence was pronounced. And, even supposing 
the sentence repealed, so that we might, as it were, begin 
afresh, with no outstanding arrears pressing to be discharged, 
is there the man to be found, amongst all our generations, 
capable of obeying the divine law, legislating, as that law 
does, for thought, and word, and action? The thing is 
impossible — none ever dreamt of keeping the law, but those 
who are ignorant what the law is. So then the necessity 
for a Mediator urges itself on the attention of every man, 
who engages in the inquiry whether there can be concord 
with God. It is nothing, that he feels a wish to forsake 
sin. It is nothing, that he sorrows bitterly over the 
misdoings of his life. It is nothing, that he determines, 
and acts on the determination, to endeavour henceforward 
to avoid whatsoever is likely to displease his Creator. 
All this will not insure to him the '* walking with God." 
All this — for as much as all this leaves his debt undi- 
minished, and his sentence unrepealed, even if it kept him 
from incurring fresh anger — makes no advance towards 
destroying the obstacles to his being the object of divine 
goodwill; and, therefore, none towards producing that 
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state of amity, or social intercourse, with his M^er, which 
the " walking together " most clearly denotes. So that, 
in the question of our text, we hear the mournful, and 
almost despairing, exclamation of a man, who has wearied 
himseK in searching after God, and who has become 
bewildered in the contemplation of Divine perfection, all 
marshalled against him. 

There is many a voice which has seemed to come to 
that man, in the midst of his musing on God and him- 
self. The stars, in their courses, have had a voice — 
yea, all creation has been vocal, proclaiming the great- 
ness of the invisible Deity. And the voices which have 
uttered this greatness have thereby also spoken of the 
fearfulness of being at enmity with one so sublime in 
His might, and have thus urged on the listener the impor- 
tance of immediately seeking His favour. Admonished 
from without, he has listened to voices from within ; and 
these have preached to him of his sinfulness ; these have 
preached to him, moreover, of the purities of that inaccess- 
ible Spirit, who hath studded immensity with the evidence 
of his Almightiness, and who walketh to and fro amid his 
magnificent productions, never to be seen, and yet never to 
be escaped. There has been a voice to him also from the 
sepulchres of the dead — every grave, as it hath been opened, 
has been like a new mouth for the utterance of mysterious 
warnings, bidding him think of the departed, as hurried 
away to some solemn tribunal, at which, sooner or later, 
himself must appear, seeing that he is conscious of living 
beneath a retributive government. And if all these 
voices — the voice of peopled space, the voice of moimtain 
and of flood, the voice of reason, the voice of conscience, 
the voice of death — have conspired to proclaim the majesty 
and holiness of God, to admonish man of the sinfulness of 
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being at war with his Maker, and yet, at the same time, by 
no obscure intimation, to impress on him his own moral 
disabilities — it can hardly fail that the individual will 
have been roused to inquiry and anxiety ; to inquiry as to 
a method of acceptance with God, to anxiety as to whether 
acceptance be possible. But, if he be utterly unacquainted 
with Eevelation, if he know nothing of mediatorial 
arrangements, his inquiry must remain unanswered, his 
anxiety unappeased. The voices which have roused him 
can give him no intelligence, They may have exhorted 
him to " walk with God." They may have besought him 
to "walk with God." They may have threatened him 
with fearful consequences, unless he " walked with God." 
But when, with a view to obeying the summons, he has 
set himself to examine the relation in which he stands to 
God, and that in which God stands to him, he must 
presently have perceived that he is already an object of 
wrath, already under condemnation ; and that, therefore, 
there is no common ground on which he and his Maker 
can meet and be as one. 

And this is the seeing that there is an immense pre- 
liminary process, which he has no power of carrying 
forward himself, and which he knows no one ready to 
undertake on his behalf, but which must be completed 
ere there can be the least of that " walking with God " 
to which he is so loudly and thrillingly called. This 
is the seeing that, without some mighty and disinte- 
rested interference, without some propitiatory offering, 
through which satisfaction may be made to God's justice, 
there lies a distinct impossibility against the friend- 
ship of the Creator and his creature, against the two 
so propofiiing the same end as to be found at last in the 
same Kingdom. And seeing this, but, nevertheless. 
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knowing nothing of Christ, not knowing that '* a daysman " 
hath arisen to " lay his hand upon both, what can be ssAd 
by the individual, whose case we have ventured to imagine, 
in reply to the summons which so many voices have 
syllabled, what but some plaintive and desponding state- 
ment such as this, Creation, reason, conscience, death, I 
have hearkened to you all : you have all spoken to me of 
the Deity by whom I feel myself mysteriously encirded^ 
with whom I seem perpetually in contact, and yet from 
whom I seem immeasurably removed — ye have all called 
on me to walk with this Being — would that I could ! would 
that I might! but, alas, ye have called on me in vain; 
for " How can two walk together except they be agreed " ? 

But we will no longer confine ourselves to the argniBg 
that a process of reconciliation is indispensable, as preli* 
minary to all friendly intercourse between man and God. 

We will advance a step further. We will examine how 
God and man may '' walk together, now that the two are 
agreed, '' now at least, that arrangements have been mode 
for destroying every cause of separation or enmity. And, 
on a careful reflection, you will, we believe, acknowledge 
it to be surprisingly wonderful, notwithstanding what has 
been done for us by Christ, that God and man can 
ever live in friendship. For you are to remember, that, 
whatever the provision made by the Saviour for our 
pardon and acceptance, we retain, whilst yet sojoumiiig 
on earth, a depraved nature, "fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul;'' sinful propensities which may indeed 
be resisted, but not quite eradicated. Whatever the: 
moral change which may pass upon man — and iiheie 
is a change so great that in Scripture its subject is spoken 
of as actually ''a new creature" — it is certain, that, to 
the last, man remains a being of corrupt passions, and 



imlioly "tendencies — so that, wlien grown old in Chris- 
tianitj, St. Paul conld speak of having to ''keep under 
his body, and bring it into subjection," as though the 
spiritual conflict could terminate only with the natural 
life. And can a being such as this ever " walk with God " 
— with that God who is *' a consuming fire '' against every 
form and degree of iniquity, who '' chargeth even His angels 
with folly," and in whose sight the very Heavens are not 
clean? Is this >' walking together" possible, merely 
because certain causes of separation have been removed, 
because a debt has been paid, or punishment vicariously 
endured ? 

My brethren, you are to take heed that you do not 
narrow or circumscribe the result of Christ's work of 
mediation. The process of agreement, as undertaken and 
completed by Christ, had respect to continuance, as well ai& 
to commencement. It was not a process for merely bringing 
God and man into friendship — it was a process for keeping 
them in friendship. And the question of our text must be 
understood in this extent. Two cannot '' walk together," 
not merely unless they be ^ agreed" at the outset, but unless 
they continue " agreed " through the whole of their pro- 
gress. God and man are '' agreed" at the outset, if man ac- 
cept Christ as his surety ; for then the death and obedience 
of Christ are placed to his account ; and accordingly he 
appears as one on whom justice has no claim, and on whom 
love may therefore smile^ But how are they to continue 
^ agreed, " seeing that, as a fallen creature, man is sure to 
do much offence to God, and that, in virtue of His holiness, 
God is pledged to eternal hostility with evil ? Indeed, the 
*' walking together " could not last, if it were not that the 
Mediator ever lives as an Intercessor. It could not last, 
if it were not that the work of the Son procured for us the 

p. s. 2. p 
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inflaence of the Spirit. Bat combine these two fact&y tad 
jovL may see that Christ made provision, not only for imitiiig 
God and man, but for keeping them nnited. The inflnemoB 
of the Spirit, through which man is first brought to close 
with the Gospel, and therefore to commence the ^^ walking 
with God," render him ever after watchful against sin, though 
we dare not say that they will wholly keep him £rom its com- 
mission. But, at least, these influences make him so sensitive 
to evil, and so alive to its consequences, that whenever he 
does wrong it is quickly followed by repentance. And, 
if the sin be repented o^ there is the ever prevalent Uood 
of the Bedeemer to wash away its guilt The Spirit works 
the penitence ; the Son applies His blood ; and, lo^ the 
breach is again healed, when yon might have looked o^fy 
for disruption and separation. Thus it is that in Ghxist's 
work of reconciliation there is provision for the perpetua- 
ting that whose commencement it makes possible. And 
man and God may, tiierefore, "^ walk together/' and that 
too, because they continue '^ agreed*" They may ^' walk 
together," though God be that righteous One who is'* of 
purer eyes than to look upon iniquity," and mtax be that 
fallen one, whose <' heart is deceptive above all things," 
and desperately wicked. 

The whole question as to the possibility of God and 
man '^ walking together," is a question as to the ppssi- 
bility of God and man being, and continuing, in agi^e- 
ment And to this latter question Jesus Christ gives the 
answer — gives it in the perpetuation of His sacrifice .as 
our Intercessor, and in the provision for the unwearied 
operations of that Spirit which convinceth man of flin. 
I have heard another voice than that of the stars and the 
waters. I have turned from Creation, from reason, £rom 
conscience, to Him who, in these last days^ hath spokoa as 
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ttte ^^one Mediaix)r betvredn God and man.*' Otber voices 
«9dbK>rted me to the ** walking with God " — this voice alone 
lia& lussured me that the walking is possible ; for, telling 
me of arrangements for pardon, of arrangements for sancti- 
^eation, of means of grace, of provision for the gradual re- 
impressment on my sonl of those celestial features which 
w«re defaced through apostacy, oh, it scatters every doubt, 
every fear, which might be eoccited by the emphatic ques- 
tion of our text, *' Can two walk together except they be 
agreed ?" 

• There 18 one more point of view under which to consider 
thie question. We cannot conoeal from ourselves that 
tibereis a great deal of vague hope of fieaven, which makes 
Ikde or no account of what most be the character of the 
is&abitants of Heaven. Just because, confessedly, Heaven 
iaaplaoe of immeasurable happiness, many entertain the 
wish, yea, the hope, of entering Heaven, who are altogether 
slTBiigeirs to those moral qualities which make men fit for 
its possession. Their thoughts of Heaven are thoughts as 
of some distant planet, rich in beauiaes too gorgeous even 
fdv imagmation, whose favoured inhabitants, delivered for 
ever from the cares and sufferings which once deformed 
ihmr portion, live in unclouded brightness, expatiate over 
vast tracts of knowledge, and weave the melodies of a more 
than human minstrelsy. And they can be quite enamoured 
cf the scene which they thus sketch for themselves, or 
whil$h they gather (for there is nothing actually false in 
the i^presentation) from the brilliant pictures which they 
ted en l^e pages of Scripture. They can feel, especially 
w^en disgusted and disappointed with the world, as though 
they ^ould gladly mount up with wings as an eagle, and 
soar away to a land so full of beauty and blessedness. And 
the great thing to be impressed upon men who, in spite of 
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all their mnsiDgs on Heaven, give evident tokens of being 
still worldly minded, is, that they are altogether mistaken 
as to the worth and attractiTeness of Heaven. They are 
not, indeed, mistaken as to Heaven being a scene of over- 
whelming splendour and nnimagined blessedness ; but they 
are utterly mistaken in the supposing that it would be so 
to themselves. They foi^t, or are ignorant, that, in order 
to experience anything of happiness, there must be a coire- 
spondence between the organs and dispositions of the in- 
habitants of a world and the glories and enjoyments of 
that world, otherwise in vain will the Creator have hung a 
scene with majesty, and scattered over its &ce the emana- 
tions of His goodness. We must pass from the character 
of the place to the character of its possessors, arguing that, 
unless we make this latter character our own, we coiild 
find no Heaven in Heaven, even if allowed to enter it as 
our dwelling. 

And here it is that our text delivers a most impressive 
verdict. Two cannot "walk together" except they be 
" agreed." And, whatever else we may hold in regard 
of Heaven, undoubtedly its inhabitants are, in a special 
sense, in the presence of God, brought into communion 
with Ood, and deriving their enjoyments immediately 
from God. They " walk with God " — only immeasurably 
more closely, and in more direct intercourse, than in 
their highest flights of piety, whilst yet living on the 
earth. But how can this be, except they be " agreed ?" 

The very essence of heavenly felicity would seem to be 
in the being with God; and therefore, except there be 
agreement between God and man, what is designed to make 
Heaven a surpassingly happy place can only make it sur- 
passingly wretched. I think upon Heaven as upon an 
everlasting " walking with Grod." The Lord God is to be 
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the Light of the city. The Lord God is to be the Temple 
of the city. Whithersoever I turn, with whatsoever I am 
occupied, I shall be visibly in contact with Deity, de- 
riving from His fullness, contributing to His glory. But as- 
suredly all this presupposes a thorough agreement between 
man and God. Eternally to " walk with God " — why this 
suggests the most terrible thoughts, thoughts of being for 
ever out of my element, unless God and myself are to be 
of one mind. To this, then, reduce all inquiry as to your 
own, hope of Heaven. Put away all the poetry, all the 
painting. Do not think whether you could be happy in a 
land where there shall be no more night, and no more 
crying — where the tree of life is waving luxuriantly, and 
where the river of life rolls its crystal waters. Are you 
and God of one mind ? Are you ** agreed ?" — " agreed " as 
to the evil of sin — " agreed " as to the nature of happiness 
— " agreed " as to objects of pursuit ? If not, you would be 
out of your element in Heaven. Heaven, which is '* walk- 
ing with God," would be to you perpetual association vdth 
that from which you must long to escape — contact, close, 
visible contact, with that which must condemn, terrify, 
and yet not consume you. Ay, and go not away with the 
thought that you may have nothing here of the character 
necessary to the happiness of Heaven, but that such cha- 
racter will be imparted to you hereafter. We are assured, 
from the whole tenor of Scripture, that there is to be the 
commencement here, if there is to be the consummation 
hereafter. Time is for beginnings, eternity for completions : 
the bud is formed below, the blossom expands above. Nay, 
you must enter Heaven now, if you enter it at all. It is 
^ walking with God," for the first steps of the sublime and 
glorious march are on this dark terrestrial stage. Would 
that I could make you feel this I I want to bring you 
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away from indistinot, though, pfobably, dazzlmg Tisioiis 
of Heaven, and to fasten yon down to this striking reality, 
that Heav^i begins now, or never, on earth, or nowhere. 
Yon may, if yon will, put this realitjr from you, and cheat 
yonrselves with your own dreams. Bat if character is to 
give its colour to condition, and if character is formed 
before death, why condition is not only determined, it is 
actually entered on, whilst we are yet in the flesh ; the 
saint, in walking with God, begins an everlasting inter- 
conrse ; the sinner, in keeping at a distance from Gk)d, 
anticipateB an everlasting banishment. 



SERMON VI 

AGREEING WITH THE ADVERSARY 

** WSL^ i^tm sntui fxritfj tf)tne aljijetsatg to t\)t magistrate, 00 ti|ou 
art in tljt ixacj^y gtlie litltgence tffat tf^ou magest be Ueltberetifrom 
flim; lest fre i^ale tfjee to tfje ju^ge, antj tfye jutjfle Irelibec tfiee to tfje 
ofGlcer, atUi tfje officer cast tfjee into prison* S tell ti)ee» t^ou sfjalt 
not Ijepart tfjrnce till tljott f)ast paili t|e ijerg last mite/^— St. Luke 
»*. 5^ 59' 

IF 70a were to consider that these wards, uttered by our 
blessed Eedeemer, related only to temporal things, 
they must seem to you very strange. If I have an adyer- 
sary, or opponent at law — ^for such is the precise meaning 
of the word — am I necessarily to be afraid of facing him 
before the magistrate ? Am I to conclude, as a matter 
of course, that the cause will go against me? that if I 
allow it to go into court I am sure to be cast? and 
that, therefore, my only wisdom is to come to some agree- 
ment, to compound the affair, without referring it to the 
law? There is no understanding our Lord's words 
except on the supposition of my being in the wrong 
and of my knowing myself in the wrong-— a supposition 
which cannot, at the least, hold good in every case ; a sup* 
position which, as it can apply only to one of two 
contending parties, makes the passage inappropriate as 
applied generally to man. And even in the case of my 
being thoroughly aware of the badness of my cause, of 
my not having justice on my side, there i» th^t in our 
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Lord's advice which is hardly to he reconciled with the 
nsaal course of a judicial proee8& There is not ihe 
smallest allowance made for the possihilities of defectiTe 
eTidencCy of want of knowledge, or of eqnity, in those 
who are to administer the law. The process is most 
summary. Once hefore the judge, and you are as good 
as condemned; once condemned, and there is no re- 
prieve from, no mitigation o^ the sentence. Certainly 
this cannot well he taken as descriptive of proceedings 
in a common court of law, where there must he much 
sifdng of proofs and where the parfy who is even Mt and 
helieved to he gnilty will ofien gain an acquittal throi^ 
the ahsence of some witness or the power of some qiiihye* 
Yon must, then, readily see that the passage hefore m 
will not admit of heing interpreted as a mere direction to 
those who may he involved in a quarrel or threatened 
with a lawsuit ; it may he accommodated to many cases of 
ordinary litigation, and ChristianB may learn from it tiie 
wrongness, as weU as the risk, of pushing matters to 
extremes, in place of trying what may he done hy 
amicahle adjustment; hut until you have foxmd a cause 
in which all men are wrong, an adversary having always 
right on his side, a judge hefore whom to appear is t6 
he cast in your suit, and a prison whose doors can he 
opened hy nothing but your actual discharge of the last 
mite of your punishment, you will not clear up the direo* 
tions of Christ; you will still leave those directions inn 
accurate or inapplicable in a great mass of instances. Let 
us pass then at once from natural to spiritual things ; yoil 
will readily understand how the passage has to he treated t 
here is a higher controversy than between man and 
man : this is none of the disputes in which plaintiff and 
defendant are working one agednst the other, with all 



those snbtilties and chicaneries which, in the hands of 
ingenious advocacj, can place the best rights in peril; 
the court is one in which every one of ns is quite sure 
of justice, and, nevertheless, in which every one of us 
is quite sure of condemnation. Come, and let us weigh 
well the excellence of the counsel which would urge us to 
an immediate endeavour at the settlement of our quarrel, 
and that, too, on the principle that, if our adversary once 
bring us before the Judge, there will be no alternative to 
our being cast into prison, and to our remaining there till 
we have paid the very last mite. 

Now, when you have once given a spiritual character to 
the ^Hussage before us — when, that is, you have abstracted 
your thoughts from litigation in a mere human court, and 
settled that our Lord must be speaking of a controversy 
betwdeti man and God, it will become evident that our 
text involves the chief truths both of the law and of the 
Gosfifet— of the law, which brings us all in as guilty — of 
the GkNspel, which proposes to us all a method of de- 
livieilmM from our adversary, whilst we are " yet in the 
way/' 

The great adversary to every one of us — his opponent 
at law^ — is none other than the Almighty Himself; for 
though the term " adversary " may be, and is in Scripture, 
applied to the devil, the devil is not, strictly speaking, a 
being who has a claim upon us, from which we should 
endetfvour to obtain a discharge; he is our adversary, 
as *^a roaring lion," eager for our destruction, and bent on 
insaring our everlasting misery ; but the representation of 
the t^xt iB rather that of some adversary who has on us a legal 
and incontrovertible demand — and such a representation 
images accurately the justice of God, but not the malice of 
Satan. And each one amongst us has God's justice for his 
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adversary, because of each one it is fatally and nndeniably 
true, that he has broken the law which, as a creature of God, 
he was bound to have obeyed — ^the hiw written in his con- 
science, the law written in his Bible ; and, having broken 
the law, he has no power whatever of making satisfaction ; 
he may be sorry, but what reparation does sorrow offer for 
a violated statute? He may be obedient for the fatoie; 
but this leaves in foU force the penalties of past guilt. 

Thus, then, the position of every one of us, whether 
he be duly alive to it or not, is that position which gives 
him God for an adversary; but, still farther, he is 
actually " in the way," with this adversary on the road 
with him, to bring the cause before the magistrate 
— for this (of which we affirmed that it could hardly 
take place, except where the party were all awake to his 
condition, as having some cause about to come on at a 
human tribunal) holds good of every living man, who, 
whether he heed it or not, is daily drawing nearer to 
the judgment-seat of Christ. So that there is the most 
thorough accuracy in the description of our text, when 
applied, without exception, to every child of man. It is 
not in this life that he will be brought to that trial by 
which his state for eternity shall be unalterably fixed. 
But he is on his way to the trial. Let him walk what 
path he will, out of the many which present themselves to 
the steps of wandering man, it is a path which inevitably 
conducts him direct to the court and to the bar ; he may 
swerve from all that is right ; he may change the precise 
line, and be continually deviating to one side or |io the 
other; but he is always advancing straightway to the 
dreaded tribunal, where, on His throne of light, sits the 
anointed Judge of humankind ; for there is no escape from 
the universal enactment, " It is appointed unto men^ once 



to die^ and after death the judgment." Neither in all these 
wanderings, wanderings which must lead to the same 
termination, is there any escaping, even for a solitary 
moment, from the adversary whom our sins have called 
forth. Gro what winding, what intricate path you may 
towards the court in which you hare been cited to appear, 
and, as though it were your own shadow, inseparable from 
you whilst there is nothing to interrupt the fierce blaze of 
the sun, the adversary is with you, that you may not 
suddenly make your way to the bar, and there find n6 
accuser — the awful condition of every one of us. This is 
no poetic exaggeration, no high- wrought fiction, got up for 
the purpose of acting on the imagination. Forasmuch as 
death brings us into court, and from death, as you all 
confess, there is no possible escape ; forasmuch, moreover, 
as we have all made Divine Justice our adversary, and 
€rod is ever, and cannot, from His very nature, fail ever to 
be, ''^bout our path, and about our bed, and spying out 
all our ways," it must be true of every one of us, that he 
cannot take a step which is not a step nearer to the judg- 
ment-seat, not one which is a step farther from his accuser. 
Would that this might be considered by you all ! This, of 
itself, might suf&ce to force you on the thinking in what 
degree you have prepared for the unavoidable trial. 
surely it is not overrating the power of the simple re- 
' presentation, if we believe that the most careless and 
irreligious amongst you would be awed into something 
like seriousness, or moved to something of alarm, were 
he to set himself for awhile to ponder the facts, *' I am 
^ways on my road to a Judge who must condemn me 
on sufficiency of evidence ;*' and ** I have always at my 
side an accuser, whose charges are too plain for dispute,'* 
But you may say that we iiius make the representation 
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of the text stronger than it actually is, forasmuch as tibe^e 
has been nothing yet to prove the certainty of condemna- 
tion, though there . may have been that of our hayiitg 
to appear, and to appear with an adversary at our side. 
Let us proceed then to other parts of the representation^ 
we shall soon find that, though we may have anticipated, 
we have in no degree exaggerated, what is taught by 
our Lord in the parable, or picture, before us. You will 
observe that our Lord is very strenuous in urging yott 
to adjust matters with your adversary, as you are *' in the 
way with him," whilst going with him towards the magis* 
trate ; He deprecates your allowing yourself to be actually 
brought before the judge, implying that, in such a oase^ 
there will be no possibility of an amicable arrangement. 
Once before the judge, with the adversary still an adver- 
sary, and thou art delivered to the officer ; once d^vered to 
the officer, and thou art cast into prison. 

And we cannot here forbear from dwelling for a moment 
on one peculiar word in the text, but the peculiarity of which 
may have escaped your attention. That is the word " hale." 
" Lest he hale thee to the judge." You have the word in 
the account of St. Paul, when, as Saul, he persecuted the 
early Christians. ''Haling men and wom^ he com- 
mitted them to prison." It is a word which impUo) the 
being dragged violently, or by main force. Thus ouv 
great poet, Milton, uses it: "Thither, by hai-py-footed 
fories haled, at certain revolutions all the damned ^oe 
brought." Up to this word, the description is aUaoet 
that of two parties, who, though they have a dispute!, 
are walking quietly together, as though the^ had agreed 
Id refer it to the judge, and to abstain, in the meanwhile, 
from any altercation. There is no evidence of anything 
like struggle between the two; the accuser is using no 



Tiolenco with the accused; bnt, at this word, a total 
change passes over the pictnre. As though, on the very 
threshold of the judgment-hall, just when the two were 
about to enter, the accused drew a£Erightedly back, and 
made desperate resistance,- but, seized as in an iron grasp 
by his accuser, were thrown down before the judge. May 
uol this indicate, what otherwise we have no means of 
positively ascertaining, that often, at the very last moment 
of a life of worldliness and indifference — ay, and when, so 
fstr as the bystanders can judge, the departing man is going 
off the scene without a fear, and without a struggle — there 
i» «a awful trepidation and repugnance ; the soul being 
roused into a sense of her tremendous position, shrinking 
huc^ as though she would find some mode of escape, and 
passionately pleading if but for an hour's delay? The 
liting, as we often tell you, know not, cannot know, what 
it is to die. There is no way of coming at what may be 
passing in the dying man, in those mysterious moments, 
when there is no longer any power of expressing, through 
the bodily organs, the commotions and agitations of the 
mind, but during which we have no reason to suppose 
that the soul is at all torpid — ^nay, rather, during which, 
we can hardly doubt, that, with her wing just spread for 
final flight, she hath wakened up from lethargy, and feels 
herself demanded back by God. But certainly, such an 
expression as this of being " haled to the judge " — fol- 
lowing, as it does, upon expressions which seem to mark an 
utter want of all disturbance, a sort of passiveness and in- 
diflbrence, as of one who did not care for his adversary, 
but was quite easy in having him at his side — such an 
expression, we say, would seem to admit us as spectators 
of a final, fearful strife, and to exhibit to us, whilst there is 
externally every appearance of quietness, that shuddering 
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ftttempt at retreat, when retreat is impoGudble, wliiob most 
proTe, beyond all power of descriptioii, what a tremendetfi 
thing it will be, the being found unprepared to die. ThaM 
IB that, in this expressi(»L of beiag "• haled to the judge,^ 
which conies on one with the same kind of thriilnlg 
energy. as one finds in those words of Solcmion, ^*Th« 
wicked is driven away in his wickedness/' '*Drite& 
away I" — what legions are upon him, as he lies there in 
such passiTeness, I had almost said, such peacefolneBB? 
The words mark the most yiolent ejectment; and di^ 
are intended to show the difSarence between the departme 
of the wicked and that of the righteous ; for ^e whole 
Terse rmis : " The wicked is driven away in his wiok^* 
ness, bat the righteous hath hope in his death." " Driven 
awayl" — as though he pleaded and struggled to lemaan, 
and there were no dislodging him but through some 
violent instrumentality ! 

One understands a similar expression, as applied to Adam, 
when bardshed from Paradise. It is said, you will remeiiiber, 
of the Almighty, '' So he drove out the man." We readily 
imagine Adam lingering, so to speak, at the gKte of the 
garden. How shall he quit that beauteous and peaceful 
domain, and venture forth upon a soil which his own sins 
had sown with the thorn and the thistle ? It was needful 
that he be *^ driven out ;" one cannot suppose him departing 
without a passionate effort to remain. But the wicked,- of 
whom even the Psalmist could say, ^ They have no bands 
in their death " — of whom we so commonly hear that they 
die like a lamb — are they too" driven out " — " driven ttW*y 
in their wickedness?" Then there must be a strifd^atthe 
last which no mortal eye witnesses. O ye in^diSible 
ministry, who are ye who come, in your might, agatnfet 
the sinner, and wrench him from the earth, to wltich 



he cdings with the frightful grasp of a drowning man ? 
May God grant that none of us may ever know ! But the 
heing "haled to the judge" — ^it is amongst the most 
tanible of expressions. If anything can make you dread 
the being unprepared to die, it is this. If anything can 
scatter the delusion which is often caused by the apparent 
eompasedness of the dying, though they haye lived careless 
<yf religion, it is this. You may not mind the having the 
adversary always at your side. Tou may walk as un* 
eouc^ned as though you were not thus accompanied, 
until — ah I until what, and when? Until the foot is on 
tiie. threshold of the court; and then — O Lord Gkxl 
Almighty, " whose nature and property it is ever to have 
mercy and forgive," look graciously upon us, and spare 
us the ever knowing the grasp, the strife, the* more than 
mortal agony, which make up the one expression, *' Hale 
thee to the judge V* 

But is there, then, no possibility of acquittal for the 
aoensed, if he once come with his accuser before the 
judgment-seat ? Evidently not ; the whole stress of our 
Lord's representation hinges upon this : without giving any 
reasons for the fact, the faot is assumed as incontrovertible. 
You' are exhorted, yon observe, to give diligence '^ as thou 
ait in the way" — ^it being most distinctly implied that 
tibere will be no place for diligence afterwards If once 
before the Judge, face to face with the adversary, the 
Judge seems to have nothing to do but hand thee over to 
thd (iffficer — ^pleading, excusing, repenting, conceding, there 
i» no room for any of these : enough, that the quarrel was 
not adjusted " whilst in the way :" there is nothing now 
bat i^e prison, from which thou shalt not depart, " till thou 
hast paid the very last mite." And the upshot of these 
figurative statements is but that which we gather from the 
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whole tenor of Scripture, that life is the seed-time of 
eternity, that no opportunity will be afforded hereafter 
for repairing our neglect and disobedience here. And this 
fact it is which gives such solemnity and impressiyeness 
to many of the best known admonitions and exhortations 
of Scripture : " Seek ye the Lord while he may be found ; 
call ye upon him while he is near/' He will not always 
be to be found : He will not always be near. The day of 
grace, if never of narrower — as perhaps it sometimes is— 
is never of broader limits than the day of life : whilst this 
lasts, God is to be found, God is still near ; but when once 
this terminates, alas, the night hath come, ^^the night 
wherein no man can work," the night wherein God ¥nll 
have withdrawn Himself from those who never sought Him 
before ; wherein, if He be yet near — ^for how can He ever 
cease to be about us ?— -He will be near, not to listen to 
prayer, but to seal for condemnation. And whilst the day 
lasts, you are yet in the way with your adversary. There 
has not perhaps been any settlement, or even any attempt 
at the settlement, of the pending controversy between God 
and yourselve& But there is opportunity of settlement. 
Gt)d hath made the most gracious, the most wondrous 
arrangement for the satisfaction of that justice which is so 
stern and watchful an antagonist. By laying the bnrden 
of your guilt on His own dear Son, even the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who gave Himself as a propitiation for the sins of 
the world, He hath rendered it consistent with His every 
perfection, that He should receive into favour such as 
repent of their iniquity, that, in place of keeping them at 
a distance as aliens and enemies. He should welcome them 
as children and heirs of His kingdom. The glorious, the 
awful work of our redemption, this it is, as you must all 
be aware, which took away the obstacles to our rcccncilia- 
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tiou to God, which transferred us from a posidon in which 
divine justice could be nothing but our adversary, to one in 
which it is utterly our own fault if that justice be not our 
^otector and advocate. It is no idle direction that you 
•* give diligence that you may be delivered from your adver- 
sary," as it would have been, had there been no interference 
ia discharge of that debt which sin had accumulated on your 
part towards God. The debt has been discharged — dis- 
diarged, at least in such sense that there is the infinite 
merit, the perfect righteousness, of the Mediator to be set 
to your account if ye put active faith in that divine person ; 
and, credited with this, justice can have on you no further 
demand, but will itself lead you towards the tribimal, and 
there require your acquittal. But it is only <* whiles thou 
art in the way " with thine adversary, that advantage may 
be taken of this great scheme of reconciliation. If justice 
onee ^* hale thee to the judge," the very violence of the 
action being evidence that no agreement has been come to 
between you, it will be iltterly too late to apprehend and 
appropriate the suretyship of Christ ; every other character 
of Christ will then be lost in that of judge, ** the Father 
having committed all judgment unto the Son;" for the 
moment that Christ is seen as a judge. He ceases to offer 
himself as a Saviour ; and this, then, explains why it must 
be ** whiles we are in the way with our adversary," that 
we 'should give diligence to the being delivered from him. 
If not delivered before crossing the threshold of the court, 
tltei^ will be no possibility of the being delivered after. 
Th^ provisions of the gospel are such as can be made use 
of only whilst we live, live upon this earth, in a state of 
pit)bation, and beneath an economy of grace. 

Oh then, whiles we are yet in the way — and how long 
shall we be in the way ? I know not where this mysterious 

p. s. 2. o 
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threshold is. I know only that it may be eTerywhera 
The man, who is standing at my side one instant, may have 
crossed it the next. One finds it in the crowded street, an- 
other on the solitary monntain, a third npon the waters : 
this man reaches it aflter years and years of painfnl walk- 
ing ; that, whilst his step has lost nothing of its yonthful 
spring — where is this mysterious threshold, where the pre- 
cinct of this terrible conrt ? anywhere ! everywhere ! Then 
it is gbIj for this one moment that we can pronomioe our- 
selves *^ in the way," and, as when the Apostle says, *' Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation," he ties 
you down to the present instant, as that wherein alone yon 
can make snre of escape, so onr blessed Saviour — and oh ! 
that none may turn a deaf ear ! — surges you to immediate 
effort — no pause, not the delay of a single second, when he 
bids you, '' as thou art in the way," give diligence that thou 
mayest be delivered from thine adversary. You will 
observe that, if the adversary, which is none other than 
divine justice, once "hale" a man to the judge, the 
judge delivers him to the officer, and the officer casts him 
into prison. In other parabolical representations, good 
angels are set forth as the ministry to be employed in con- 
signing the reprobate to their doleful habitation. These, 
then, may be understood by the " officer," in the passage 
before us, and it must always be felt as one of the moat 
touching, heart- sickening things in the Scriptural delinea- 
tions of the proceedings of the day of judgment, that 
angels— good angels, guardian angels, it may be the very 
beings who have watched with indescribable eagerness for 
some token of repentance, who would have rejoiced, with 
ineffable gladness, over the returning prodigal — that these 
should be the beings commissioned to bind up tbe tares in 
bundles for the burning. Less terrible would it be to be 
delivered over at once to the fierce and malignant, the dark 



and scowling spirits, which have all along been bent on our 
destmction, than thus to pass through the hands of bright 
and gentle creatures, creatures who would have aided us in 
laying hold on everlasting life, and whose look of sadness, it 
may be, as they execute their dread ministry, shall call up 
immeasurably more of remorse and self-reproach than the 
wild, triumphant glare of those exulting in their prey. 

But let this pass : we do not want to dwell minutely 
on the terrors which will throng so thickly the whole 
business of condemnation. The officer is to cast the 
lost man into prison — and what then? Is there no 
possibility of escape from this prison? is the term of 
imprisonment necessarily everlasting? Our Lord, you 
may argue, does not say this : His assertion is simply : 
" Thou shalt not depart thence till thou hast paid the very 
last mite." And may not the " last mite" be paid ? Our 
Lord's expression seems certainly to imply that some por- 
tion of the debt may be discharged ; and, if some portion, 
may not the whole debt be eventually exhausted ? so that a 
time shall come — remote, it may be ; but what is remote- 
ness, when we are comparing for Etemifcy ? — at which the 
prison doors shall be opened, and the prisoner let go. 
This, my brethren, introduces the question of the eternity 
of future punishment, a question which in no case is to be 
answered except from the Bible. I have no way of judging 
what the sinner owes to Grod, except from observing what 
was paid for his redemption. Though our blessed Saviour 
did not endure the very pains and penalties to which the 
sinner is exposed, He endured what was accepted as 
equivalent. He could not suffer the torments of the lost ; 
but- He suffered what divine justice could receive, and be 
satisfied with, in the stead of those torments. Hence we 
seem bound to believe — though let us speak with all caution 
on so awful a point — that there was some kind of balance 
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between our Lord's endurances, in r^ard of amount, and 
those which await the transgressor, if he die in impeni- 
tence. If this be so, who can think of discharging ^ the 
last mite," though the discharge may have been going on 
through ages too numerous for even thought to tell up ? 
The Saviour, indeed, discharged the debt in a finite time, 
forasmuch as the divinity of His person gave infinite worth 
to every pain which he suffered. But the sinner, having 
nothing that can stamp an extra worth on his pains, will 
have to make up an equivalent to what was infinite by the 
accumulations of the finite, and we really see not how this 
is to be done in any measurable time, any less compass 
than Eternity. 

For ever, then, yes, for ever I There seems no place for 
hope. The ponderous prison door once closed upon the 
sinner, may open for the admission of new captives, 
but not for the dismissal of the old. No mediator will 
come down to that prison, touched with compassion for the 
wretched inmates, and eager to effect their deliverance. It 
might well melt the hardest heart, to think of so sad, so de- 
plorable a state. Oh, how strange it is, that many can be in- 
different to the likelihood of that state becoming their own ! 
Perhaps some amongst ourselves ; ah I some who sit here 
with all the aspect of rivetted attention — what is to assure 
us that they are not neglectful of everlasting things, that 
they have ever fled to Christ, ever sought, in the shadow 
of bis cross, a shelter from their adversary ? But it is not too 
late. We are yet but " in the way." We have armed God's 
justice against us by our sins : but a Bedeemer's merits 
may still be apprehended through repentance and faith ; 
and, with these made our own, we may boldly say, " Who is 
he that condemneth ?" We may feel that " the last mite " 
has been paid ; so that to cross the threshold of the Court 
shall bo to stand in the Paradise of Ood. 



SERMON VII 

GOD SPEAKING TO MOSES 

** W^t ftnobj tfrat 6oIi sprake unto fRxaxi : as for tffis Mlots, ioe 
fttwfc not from bfjcnce ije is."— St. John, ix. 29. 

THESE words occur in the conyersation which the 
Pharisees held with the man who had been bom blind, 
and to whom Jesns had miraculously given sight. The 
great object with the Pharisees was to disprove or 
depreciate the miracle ; and they grew irritated at finding 
that the evidence was too strong to allow of their either 
denying the fact, or diminishing its wonderfulness. The 
irritation is shown in captious questions and harsh 
answers ; and the man, whose eyes had been opened, grew 
weary with having to repeat the same tale and encounter 
the same incredulity. He, therefore, said, *' I have told 
you already, and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye 
hear it again ? will ye also be his disciples ? " The suppo- 
sition that they might become the disciples of Christ 
seemed to the Pharisees an insult — '* they reviled him and 
said, Thou art his disciple, but we are Moses' disciples." 
And then, having mentioned Moses, they proceeded to give 
a reason for adhering to the ancient prophet, and rejecting 
the new. " We know that God spake unto Moses : as for 
this fellow, we know not from whence he is." But herein 
they gave evidence against themselves; for, virtually, 
their admission of the authority of Moses condemned them 
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for their rejectiofii of thmt of ChrisL In acknowledgiiig 
the anthority of Moees, bis anihoiitj as a lawgiver com- 
misdoned by Grod, the Fhansees showed themselTes 
capable of being acted on by that sort of proof which a 
messenger from Heaven mi^t be eiqpected to adduce. 
Had they denied the anthority of Moses, it might have 
been said that they were inaoceasible to the evidence £rom 
miracle, or that this evidence had not been giTHi with 
sufficient fulness and distinctness. But the moment that 
they acknowledged the authority of Moses, they became 
bound, on every principle of justice, to admit the authority 
of any alleged teacher from Heaven who should give as 
strong proof, and of the same kind, as Moses. On what 
ground was it that Moses was acknowledged to haye spoken 
in the name, and with the authority, of Jehovah ? On the 
ground of supernatural power which he had displayed, of 
the wonders which he had wrought, to the confosion of the 
Egyptians and the deHverance of the Israelites. Moses 
had come amongst his countrymen with ability to bring 
various plagues on their oppressors ; the elements seeming 
subject to him, when he would humble the haughtiness of 
Pharaoh and his hosts. And with good reason had his 
countrymen inferred, from his displayed power over nature 
and her laws, that it was indeed Grod who had sent him to 
their aid ; and with equally good reason did their desoen* 
dants conclude that the ordinances which he had enacted 
bore on them the stamp of a divine institution. But if it 
were to be evidence enough of a prophetic commission, 
that there was a power of destroying, was it to be less 
than enough, that there was a power of saving ? Were 
desolated fields, and waters turned into blood, and swarming 
reptiles, and midnight darkness, and stricken firstborn, to 
be received as attestations to a message from Heaven; 
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and were hushed tempests, and scattered diseases, and 
opened eyes, and emptied graves, to furnish no proof of 
commission from God ? Nay, deny or doubt the divine 
mission of Moses, and, with perfect consistency, you may 
deny or doubt the divine mission of Ohrist ; but, acknow- 
ledge the one, and you pronounce yourself inexcusable in 
rejecting the other. 

Thus nothing more was needed to condemn the Pha- 
risees for their rejection of Christ than the fact of their 
reception of Moses. It was their belief which proved 
their unbelief inexcusable. If they could not have said, 
*^We know that God spake unto Moses," they might, 
comparatively, have been pardoned for saying, "As for 
this fellow, we know not from whence he is." And 
the very same may justly be said of the descendants 
of these Pharisees, of all Jews at the present day, who 
persist in rejecting Jesus as the Christ. It is by what he 
believes that we would convict the Jew of sinfulness in 
regard of what he disbelieves. The two propositions of 
our text are precisely those which he is ready to avouch. 
He will tell you that he knows that "God spake unto 
Moses :" he will tell you also that, as for Jesus, he knows 
not whence he is. But, if he have reasons for believing 
that God spake unto Moses they must be reasons drawn 
from ancient documents, documents of whose genuineness 
and authenticity he possesses satisfactory evidence. It 
must be altogether a matter of testimony, centuries having 
elapsed since Moses is reputed to have lived, and therefore, 
the facts of his life being ascertainable only through 
unquestionable history. But we offer the Jew precisely 
similar reasons for believing that God spake unto Christ. 
We will prove to him the genuineness, and authenticity, 
and inspiration of the New Testament, by precisely the 
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same steps and processes as he most use in establishing 
those of the Old. And because the Old Testament and 
the New rest on similar and equal evidence, the Jew is 
without excuse, who, admitting Moses, denies Christ to be 
a Prophet. We appeal to his faith when we would 
condemn his infidelity. We take his case, the case virtually 
of the Pharisees in our text, as a thorough illustration of 
the sufficiency of things done and believed, to condemn 
men for things undone and disbelieved. K we want a 
witness against the Jew, a witness that he might have 
believed in Christ if he would ; that there was no such 
invincible darkening of the understanding as rendered it 
impervious to that kind of light which God hath thrown 
round the Grospel of his Son ; we find this witness, not in 
laboured exhibitions of the truth and grandeur of Christi- 
anity, not in ascertained instances of its power to work 
conviction even in the untutored and wild — we find it in 
the very tenacity with which the Jew adheres to the 
institutions of the law, in the firmness of his assurance 
that these institutions had the sanction of Heaven : yea, it 
is enough for us that the Jew says, ^' I know that God 
spake unto Moses;" and, on the strength of this very 
saying, we convict him of wilful resistance to truth, if he 
virtually adds in regard of the Christ, ^ As for this fellow, 
we know not from whence he is." 

But, if the Pharisees are self-condemned, if what they 
professedly believed witness them inexcusable in what they 
obstinately disbelieved, it must become us to consider 
whether there may not be, in our own actions or creeds, 
sufficient to convict us at the Judgment, were we to die 
without interest in the mercies of the Gk)Spel. There may 
not be one amongst you — ^and we would fain hope there is 
not — who has blinded himself against the light of the 
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glorious Oospel of Christ, and so wrought himself into a 
persuasion, more or less firm, that God hath not, in these 
latter days, spoken unto us by his Son. But there may be 
many who are continually furnishing against themselves a 
testimony such as that which was famished by the 
Pharisees — ^a testimony as to a power of attending to what 
they, neglect, believing what they disbelieve, or doing 
what they omit, which will supersede all necessity for any 
other evidence when they shall stand to receive sentence 
from the Judge of quick and dead. We find a great 
general illustration of this in the forethought which 
men display in regard of earthly things. There are 
numerous tribes in the inferior Creation which never 
display forethought, which, satisfied with having a supply 
for the wants of to-day, manifest no concern, or endeavour, 
to make provision for those of to-morrow. And man might 
have been like one of those animals, incapable of antici- 
pating, or, if capable, so constituted as seldom to exert 
himself in storing up for the future. But the matter of 
fact is precisely the reverse : man is a being who cannot 
live in the present: he is always casting his thoughts 
forward : it JiU not content him that he has enough foi* 
the moment : he is ever on the stretch ; and years, which 
will probably never be his, which will roll over his grave 
where his wealth will avail nothing, these years enter into 
all his calculations, so that he persists in accumulating, 
when there is no likelihood of his either wanting or 
enjoying. There can be no need that we give proofs 
upon this : there is perhaps hardly one of you who is not 
conscious to himself of the existence and power of fore- 
thought, who is not acting, and who is not aware that he 
is acting, for the future, as though there were that in his 
nature which would not allow him to circumscribe within 
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ike present his desires and efforts, but compelled him to 
feel that he belonged to the distant as well as the near. 
And what we now wish to inquire is, whether this acting 
for the fatnre will not, of itself, prove the inexcosableness 
of any amongst ns who may die without having made 
provision for eternity ? 

It is evident that that which m^es us to provide 
against to-morrow ought to urge us to provide against 
eternity; and the fiict, that we are so constituted as 
to be almost forced to exert ourselves to supply before- 
hand coming wants, shows that we could, if we would, 
attend to the securing ourselves happiness hereafter. 
We can hear nothing of your being unable to take 
thought for eternity, and to busy yourselves with laying 
up treasure in Heaven. The inability must be of your 
own making. If you were incapable, in any respect, 
of acting for the future, it were unreasonable to expect 
from you the acting with reference to the invisible world. 
But forasmuch as you can, and do every day, act for the 
future, we hold you self-condemned if you be not diligent 
in securing the portion of the righteous. We convict the 
Pharisees of wilfdl infidelity, because what they believed 
showed them capable > of believing what they disbelieved. 
We convict men of wilful inattention, because what they 
do shows them capable of doing what they do not do. We 
want no other evidence that the Pharisees were without 
excuse in saying, '' As for this fellow, we know not from 
whence he is," than what we derive from their own declara- 
tion, ''We know that Grod spake unto Moses." And 
neither do we want other evidence that they are verily 
guilty who neglect their everlasting interests, than what 
we derive from their own daily conduct as they tpil for 
the fature wants of themselves and their households. 
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There may be many other ways in which a man's daily 
actions will condemn him — for these actions may demon- 
strate a covetotis, or a dishonest, or an extortionate spirit ; 
and, undoubtedly, eTery such demonstration will come out 
in the final evidence, and swell the final retribution. But 
we now take account of actions only as they indicate 
forethought, or show men capable of consulting for the 
future — ^and this they equally do, whether it be praise or 
censure, which, on other accounts, they deserve. 

This indication of forethought shall suffice to condemn the 
ungodly. Why did you live in carelessness as to religion ? 
Why did death come upon you, and find yon unprepared ? 
Is it that you could not look forward ? Is it that you were 
shut up, through the nature of your constitution, within 
things that were, and could not so extricate yourselves as 
to give heed to things to come ? Nay, let the counting- 
house, the shop, the academy, the study, all witness upon 
this. These are beings who were always on the wing. 
They sprang towards coming days, and sought to make them 
their own. To-day was, with them, but a seed-time for 
to-morrow. The one toiled for fame, and made his appeal 
to posterity ; another aimed at high station, though there 
stood many between himself and advancement. This man 
rose early, and late took rest, that he might add to wealth 
which he could not exhaust ; and that, in order to ennoble 
his children. In one way or another, they all lived for the 
future; and therefore, might they all have lived for 
eternity. Ay, there is not one of us, whom his care for 
the things of this life will not suffice to condemn for his 
carelessness as to the things of the next life. There is not 
one who ever enters into a speculation, who attempts to 
lay up anything in store, who takes the least pains to 
secure himself against a possible evil or procure for him- 
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self a possible good, who does not thereby show tbat he 
might, if he would, give attention to the concerns of the 
sonl, and that, therefore, can he have none bat himself to 
blame if he enter another world with no provision made 
for the trial to be nndergone. The parallel is most 
accurate, as we wonld agaia and again show, between any 
snch case and that of the Pharisees, as furnished by onr 
text: the careless man — careless, we mean, as to his 
soul — will be condemned by his own carefulness ; the 
improvident man, by his own providence ; the man who ' 
laid up no treasures in Heaven, by the treasures which he 
laid up on earth; the man who sought not the honour 
which Cometh from GUxl, by his having sought the honour 
which Cometh from the world. Throughout, there is the 
same self-accusation, and the same self-condemnation, as 
we have found by setting the one statement of the Pharisees 
against the other, or making what they believed show them 
without excuse in what they disbelieved. Things done, 
these shall suffice to condemn for things left undone ; and 
beings who have exhibited eagerness and wariness in 
taking thought for the future, whose purposes have been 
prospective, so that they have had regard, in their actions 
and plans, to after and perhaps long-distant years, they 
shall have no excuse to give for having neglected the soul 
and trifled with eternity : what they did will demonstrate 
what they might have done, just as what the Pharisees 
believed will demonstrate what they might have believed : 
" We made no provision for eternity," will be a confession 
proved as guilty by this other, '' we made provision for 
time," as '^ we know not whence this fellow is," by that 
other, " we know that God spake unto Moses." 

My brethren, you may easily find additional proofs, or 
reasons, in support of what we have advanced, if you will 
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only obserre that religion requires nothing bnt that we be, 
in respect of another world, what we continually show 
ourselyes in respect of the present world. For example, 
the great demand of Christianity is, that we *' live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in the world/' mortifying evil affec- 
tions, denying ourselves in things which a corrupt nature 
solicits, but reconciled to present sacrifices and endurances 
by the prospect of future and everlasting happiness* Does 
^s seem hard ? is it too much to ask of us to crucify the 
flesh, in hope of recompense in some yet distant state ? 
Nay — do not men continually submit to inconvenience, to 
toil, to pain, for the sake of some advantage which they 
hope hereafter to reap? Will not a man abandon his 
home and his family, and go forth to fSace all varieties of 
peril and effort, sustained by the hope of accumulating 
wealth which will enable him to return and spend in 
quiet ease the close of his days I The future does carry 
it over the pr6sent ; even a hope, a possibility, is sufficient ; 
men will yield to the hope, and act on the possibility. 
What then are we to say, if not that men hereby show 
that they might, if they would, submit themselves to the 
dictates of the Grospel; and that this Grospel, in pro- 
X>osing to them present sacrifice as a means to future hap- 
piness, does but adapt itseK to their acknowledged con- 
stitution, or ask them to act as they are most accustomed 
to act ? Their actions will be witnesses against them if 
they disobey the Gospel, convicting them of wilfulness 
and confuting the excuse that they were unable to obey. 
If they would lose a limb in hope of saving life, they 
showed that they could, if they would, have cut off the 
right hand, or plucked out the right eye, in the hope of 
shunning death. If they could submit to labours and 
endurances, on the possibility of obtaining a transient 
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good, ihey miglit have Bnbmitted on the certainty of 
obtaining an enduring. 

Do you not then see how things done will bear oon- 
(\panm\ng testimony as to things left nndone? For 
there is the same great principle pervading all the deal 
ings of God in regard of his rational creatures, whether 
those dealings have to do with this life or the next, 
and this principle is, that the fatore shall have dominion 
over the present ; that he who would gain good must 
gain it through what his nature shrinks from as evil. 
The husbandman submits to this principle when, in 
hopes of the harvest, he undergoes all the toils of the 
tillage. And so does the merchant, when, for the sake of 
a probable return, he risks his property, and exposes his 
life. So also the scholar, when, moved by the thought of dis- 
tinction, he consumes days and nights on wearisome study. 
So also the invalid, when, longing for health, he denies 
hinwdf every pleasure, and submits to any pain. And aU 
these — ^the husbandman, the merchant, the scholar, the 
invalid — ^have only to do the same with everlasting things 
and they are Christians, pressing towards the mark of the 
prize of their high calling in Christ. But if, though it' be 
virtually as men that they are required to act, they live 
neglectful of Eternity, with no '' respect to the recompense 
of the reward," assuredly there will be nothing wanted to 
prove them their own wilful destroyers beyond the 
evidence furnished by the whole course of their lives. 
Was it unavoidable, and therefore excusable, that the 
Pharisees knew not whence Jesus was? Nay, not so; 
they are convicted by their own belief. They knew 
that " Qod spake unto Moses ;" and they might, therefore, 
have known that God spake unto Christ. In like manner, 
is it unavoidable, and therefore excusable, that any one of 
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ns is uninfluenced bj the promises of the Grospel ? Nay, 
not so ; we are convicted by our own practice : we are in 
the constant habit of submitting to present inconvenience, 
out of regard to a prospective good ; and we might there- 
fore submit to the demands, for the sake of the blessings, 
of Christianity. 

Neither is this the utmost which may* be said as to 
the evidence, from what men do and are, to what they 
might accomplish and be. The flrst and great com- 
mandment is, ^' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy strength;" 
and there is perhaps no commandment which is commonly 
thought more impracticable ; those who will readily own 
that God should be the object of the fear and the reverence of 
his creatures, arguing that He is too highly exalted, and 
too far removed by the majesty and spirituality of his 
nature, to be the object of their love. They will say, in 
some such manner as the Pharisees in our text, ^ We can 
love our earthly benefactors and friends, but, as for God, 
He is too great, and too glorious, for such an afifection." 
And how are we to deal with such a statement ? Exactly 
afi with that of the Pharisees — setting the one part against 
the other, and inferring guilt in the latter from the 
acknowledgment in the former. I know that men^are so 
constituted that goodness is with them the object of love, 
and that, therefore, forasmuch as God alone is emphatically 
good, God is, of all beings, the most fitted to excite in 
them the affection corresponding to goodness. I know, 
moreover, that they are to be attached by kindness 
and benefit ; and that, in all but the most hardened hearts, 
warm emotions are to be awakened by manifestations of 
love. It cannot, therefore, be that men are incapable of 
loving God. On the contrary, the whole play of their 
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afifections is witness to their being, so constituted that they 
can love that in the creature which is nowhere in such 
perfection as in the Creator, and give love in return for 
such love as is shown, most largely, by their Father in 
Heaven. Then, what they love witnesses what they 
might love : we condemn them for want of affection to the 
Creator, on the testimony of their afiTection to the creature. 
It will not do to say that the creature is seen, and 
that the Creator is not seen; and that this difference 
sufficiently explains why there should be love in the one 
case and not in the other. It is not needful that the 
benefactor be visible, nay, not even that he be known, in 
order to his benefits producing attachment to himself. 
Let a man, in affliction and poverty, be told of some exalted 
and admirable person, who seems to have gather^ every 
virtue into his character ; let him know this person only 
by the description of his qualities, and let him receive 
from him continued proofs of his benevolence, the supply 
of every want, the solace of every care, the shield from 
every danger ; will it be impossible for him to love this 
unknown and invisible benefactor? You know better. 
You know, that, if he possessed the common feelings of a 
man, he would become deeply and sincerely attached to the 
being who thus showered on him evidences of his favour ; 
and that the certainty that this being was good, and em- 
ployed on manifesting this goodness towards himself, 
would be quite enough, in the absence of all personal 
intercourse, to attract and fix his devoted affection. And 
is it, then, through any fault in constitution or through 
any impediment in position, that we do not love God who 
*'openeth his hand, and giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy?" Not so, — domestic charities, the feelings of 
children towards parents, the warm-heartedness of friend- 
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sliip, the beatings of gratitude, all testify that we are 
capable of loving God ; that there is that within us which, 
if we did not dwell on second causes to the exclusion of 
the first, but would trace to their source the countless 
blessings of life, must go forth in fervent attachment to 
Him who made us and to Him who redeemed us. Oh, it 
is, or it should be, saddening to think, that when we are 
displaying what is loveliest in our nature, manifesting 
affection towards those who most deserve it upon earth, we 
may be furnishing witness against ourselves, as to the sin- 
fulness of that want of love for God which is character- 
istic of every unrenewed heart. But so it is, so it must be. 
As the believing in Moses will condemn the Pharisees 
for not believing in Christ, the loving human benefactors 
will condemn us for not loving a divine. 

Let us take heed then how we continue to treasure up 
witness against ourselves. Examine careftilly what you are 
proved capable of doing as to God and eternity, by what you 
are in the habit of doing as to man and time. This is the 
gist of our discourse — that in things commonly believed 
and performed there is conclusive testimony that men 
might, if they would, have believed the Bible and performed 
God's will. God may go, as it were, into our households ; 
and there, not by the blemishes which He finds, but by the 
beauties ; not by the stormy passions which often agitate 
the inmates, but by those lovely affections which give a 
sacredness to our fire-sides — by the respect which parents 
feel and expect as their due ; by the meek submissiveness 
of children, by their devoted attention to those who gave 
them life, by their obedience to their wishes, by their 
regard to their feelings — may He proceed to make good 
his charges against us, if it shall be found, that, having 
drawn from Him our being, been sustained by his bounty, 

p. s. 2. H 
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and protected by His power, we have yielded Him no 
homage and given Him no love. All then who perish 
must perish self-condemned — their actions attesting that 
it was in their power to have obtained Salvation, and that, 
therefore, it was their gnilt to have missed it. 

Take hence a rnle, and strive continually to apply it. 
The rule is this — when a duty is pressed on you as 
Christians, consider whether something very like it is not 
done by you as men. You will generally find that it is no 
strange thing which is asked of you — not a something of 
which you have never before heard, or which you have never 
before attempted. You are asked to believe on adequate 
testimony — well, you are all accustomed to believe on 
adequate testimony. You are asked to mortify the flesh 
for the sake of a future good — well, you are accustomed 
to mortify the flesh for the sake of a future good. You 
are asked to give God the heart, and you are accustomed 
to give a benefactor the heart. It may make you ashamed 
of not attempting what is prescribed for the saving of the 
soul, to observe how you are already doing something 
similar for an unspeakably less end. I know that you 
need the assistances of the Spirit of God. But those assist- 
ances are to be looked for in the endeavour to *' quit you 
as men.'* Again, then, and Anally, be ye heedful, lest 
what you are, and what you do, as the mortal, prove you 
without excuse when you stand to be judged as the im- 
mortal. Oh, that none of us may be found at last with 
the Pharisees, the guilt of whose unbelief will require no 
evidence but the fact of their belief — whose denial, " as 
for this fellow, we know not whence he is," is proved 
immeasurably criminal by their own previous confession, 
" We know that God spi^e unto Moses." 



SERMON VIII 

HOPING IN MERCY, 

** C^e HotD taltetff pleausttre intfjem tfiat feat f^im, m tf|ose tfjat fjopc 

in lyig mercg*"— Psalm cxlvii. ii. 

IF a preacher wish to secure for himself, from the yery 
beginning of his disconrse, the close attention of an 
audience ; and if, therefore, he search for a text which 
will be likely to engage every hearer, so that the mere 
giving it out shall gain him, as it were, the good wjill of 
the assembly; he cannot do better than fix on those beauti- 
ful words of St. John, " God is love. " Of all texts in the 
Bible, none, we suppose, is heard with greater complacency : 
its mere enunciation will commonly suffice to throw over 
a congregation an air of still but earnest expectation ; as 
though there were perhaps hardly one in a crowded ga- 
thering who did not recognise, in the proposed subject, 
matter in which he had interest, which came within the 
compass of his understanding, and, at the same time, made 
a strong appeal to his heart. My brethren, I do not mean 
in the least to question the fitness of giving to this text 
this kind of supremacy. I cordially admit that the words are 
surpassingly attractive, wonderfully fitted to throw a kind 
of spell over an assembly of human beings, and to bind 
them all into the attitude of ardent and rivetted listeners. 
And yet we can hardly venture to doubt that the text fiEtlls 
soothingly on the ears of many who have false and dangerous 
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thoughts on the benevolence of God. In the compass 
of the assembly, over which it has appeared to shed so 
much pleasure and benignity, there must, in all probability, 
be some, if not many, who are persisting in a life of rebel- 
lion against God, and who have therefore no right to be 
gladdened by the announcement of His being love. 

We do not, of course, mean that such announcement 
ought to have no interest and no beauty for the wicked and 
impenitent ; on the contrary^ it is only on the truth of this 
amiouncement that there can hang any hope of their escap- 
ing everlasting misery ; and well, therefore, might it sound 
to them refreshiugly, as " good news from a far country.*' 
But we mean that, unless they are desirous to turn from 
tlioir wickedness, and determined, by God's help, to lead a 
now life, they have no jight to draw encouragement from 
a description which makes the divine essence to be love ; 
and if such description minister to their peace, it must be 
a false peace, which it would be a kindness to endeavour to 
destroy. It is a fact of most common occurrence, that 
men take shelter in the love, from the justice, of God ;. 
and, in spite of explicit threatenings, repose on uncovenanted 
mercies. What is the experience of the clergy in visiting 
the sick? They generally find, in those whom the ap- 
proaches of death force to some serious inquiry, a vague 
dependence on the mercy of Grod ; let them ask the dying 
man if he have any hope, and, in most cases, the answer 
will indicate that the Almighty is supposed to be very 
compassionate, and that because He is thus compassionate. 
He may be expected to forgive. And who will venture to 
deny that our hope must be always in the mercy of God, 
that there is nothing but mercy to which we can look, and 
that, unless the dying had this perfection on which to rely, 
none could depart hence but in dread and perturbation ? 
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We have no wish, you may be sure, to find the sick resting 
on anything but the divine mercy ; it is the only refuge 
for the sinful and miserable, and we rejoice in knowing 
that it is gloriously ample ; but the melancholy thing is 
that, with this' professed trust in the mercy of Grod, you 
will frequently find an utter ignorance of the strictness of 
the divine law and of the evil of sin ; it is not mercy, in 
and through the satisfaction of a Mediator, for which the 
sick look ; it is mercy from a being who is too gentle to 
be angry, and too good to inflict pain. My brethren, you 
may make such a being out of the coinings of your own 
fancy ; but such is not the being whom Scripture reveals 
as Creator and Kuler. Indeed, you exclaim — what! is there 
nothing in Holy Writ to give countenance to the theory, 
that God's compassion will finally prevail, and arrest the 
descendings of vengeance ? Look at our text. It is expressly 
af&rmed that God " taketh pleasure in those that hope in 
his mercy "—why, this is the very thing which we seem 
to blame men for doing : they who venture to think that 
they may be sheltered at last by the divine benevolence, 
are only hoping in God's mercy ; and in such as do this 
God distinctly asserts that He takes pleasure. Well, this 
sounds plausible — our text seems to favour that hoping in 
God's mercy which we denounce as unscriptural. We will 
look to this. We will see whether it can be hope in God's 
uncovenanted mercies, mercies except in and through Christ, 
of which the Psalmist speaks. We think not, and that on 
two accounts — ^first, the expression " taketh pleasure ;" 
second, the double definition, those who hope in God's 
mercy are those also who fear God. Let us look a little 
at both these matters ; and I think we shall find that it 
can only be of true penitents, penitents who flee for safety to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that such words as these can be used^ 
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'^ The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him, in those 
that hope in his mercy." 

Now it is a very noble thought, that, separate as earth 
is from Heaven, and cnt off as are the inhabitants of the 
one from all visible intercourse with those of the other, 
there is, nevertheless, a close association between the two, 
so that they belong to the same system and their tenants 
to the same family. Who does not feel, when reading 
the beautiful announcement of there being joy amongst 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth that 
there is revealed to him the existence and circulation of 
a fine tide of sympathies, as though the dwellers in dis- 
tant places in Creation had an interest the most intimate 
in the moral history of the very poorest of our race ? It 
is not until we consider ourselves as acting, in this our 
seeming loneliness and degradation, on the feelings and en- 
joyments of those who inhabit the surrounding immensity, 
that we assign to man his fitting place and perceive that 
he is no outcast, overlooked as insignificant by those who 
own the same Creator with himseK. I know indeed that 
it gives a loftiness to man to regard him as, in a certain 
sense, subjugating the universe by his science, so that he 
walks from star to star and lays under contribution the 
far-off depths of space. But this only connects him with 
what is material, and, however admirable the power of 
traversing immensity, whilst actually confined to one narrow 
spot, it is as nothing to that of operating on the gladness 
of the intellectual throng by which that immensity is occu- 
pied. It is a very sublime thing which the philosopher 
does, when, from his observatory on this earth, he coimts 
the heavenly hosts, marshalliDg them before him as though 
they were to minister to his pleasure ; but it is a far sub- 
limer which the very poorest amongst the simple is capable 
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of doing —that of his ministering, by his repentance, to 
the pleasure of celestial beings, the lights and constellations 
of the spiritual firmament. 

Tet even this does not carry up our thoughts as far 
as they may justly be carried. We are not to stop at 
ministering to the happiness or pleasure of any creature, 
however exalted ; in some mysterious, perhaps incom- 
prehensible, manner, we may minister to the pleasure 
of God — God, who is actually independent, possessing 
in Himself each and every source of happiness. This 
lifts us immeasurably higher than the affecting, or 
acting on, the felicity of angels, and would indeed be 
incredible were it not told us in the Bible. But our text 
makes the assertion ; God is said to take or find pleasure in 
certain characters, as though He regarded them with a 
complacency which gave reason for their being ranked 
amongst his sources of happiness. Well, admit, if you 
cannot altogether explain, this representation, and then con- 
sider what it proves as to the characters to which it refers. 
In whom, or in what, can it be that the Almighty '* taketh 
pleasure ?" We know who they are who cause rejoicing to 
angels — even those who turn from wicked ways, and who, 
like the prodigal in the parable, bend their steps towards 
the home from which they had wandered. And we may, at 
the least, be sure that it cannot be any opposite, or different 
character in which God " taketh pleasure 1" If it be 
over the penitent, and not over the presumptuous, that 
angels rejoice, it must be the penitent, and not the 
presumptuous, whom God can be said to regard with com- 
placency. There can hardly be dispute that, if any amongst 
ourselves are actually ministering to the divine happiness, 
they must be those who are striving to obey the divine law 
or to conform then:iselve8 to the divine will. Take what 
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theory you choose as to a final interference of compassion 
on behalf of the wicked, it will never be argued that the 
wicked are now sources of pleasure to Grod. Even were it 
true, that God's compassions are too vast and too yearning 
to permit justice to take its course, or vengeance to over- 
whelnl the disobedient, at all events our text must not be 
quoted in proof. Before this can be done, you must not only 
show that justice will at length lead to mercy and forego 
its righteous claims ; but that the prospect of this sacrifice 
of justice is most gratifying to God, and that the sacrifice 
itself will do Him great honour. 

And who will undertake to show this? Why, if 
God do not execute His threatenings, if God do not ever- 
lastingly punish the impenitent, there can be no dispute 
that a great part of the Bible will be contradicted by 
facts, and, therefore, convicted of falsehood; for it would 
bo quite idle to say that the Bible does not threaten 
the final and everlasting punishment of the ungodly, 
— every one acknowledges the threatening, though some 
may doubt the execution. And our question now is, 
whether, if the threatening prove at last to have been a 
mere empty sound, it will be at all for Grod's glory that He 
has so falsified his Word — rather, whether it will be so for 
His glory, that those who are expecting Him to do so must, 
on that very account, be objects of his favour ? You see 
how this tells on our text. If the hoping in G^d's mercy, 
spoken of in the text, be, as some say, the hoping in God's 
uncovenanted mercy, the hoping that threatened punishment 
will never be inflicted, it is clear that the man who has such 
a hope expects that the Almighty will not be true to Him- 
self, but will compromise those perfections which are com- 
monly supposed inseparable from his nature. Therefore, 
the man who thus hopes in mercy hopes virtually that 
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God will not be as just as he has declared Himself, not as 
holy, not as faithful, not as resolved to uphold a righteous 
moral government. .Can this be a hope that does God any 
honour, that expresses any such sense or apprehension of 
his attributes as may be presumed to excite his complacency? 
If so, then it is to please God to disbelieve His Word ; it 
is to please God, to break His laws, make light of His 
threatenings, throw scorn on His judgments. Who can 
think this ? who, in his wildest dream of such overflowings 
of mercy as will bear down all opposition from justice and 
holiness, ever supposed that, in adopting such theory, he 
was magnifying God — actually mare ministering to the 
pleasure of God than those who took Him at his word and 
endeavoured, by a life of obedience and faith, to escape the 
wrath which that word denounced. No, no, — believe, if 
you will, that God will not do what he says, but you shall 
not press our text into defence of the lie. Men may deceive 
themselves if they choose — they may receive, as truth, the 
palpable falsehood that the divine compassion will not 
finally permit the threatened actings of the divine ven- 
geance ; but until they can show that God will be glorious 
in breaking His word, honoured by the breaking His law, 
they can never show — reason, and argue, and mystify as 
they will — they can never show that their case is included 
in that of those of whom the Psalmist declares, " The Lord 
taketh pleasure in them that hope in his mercy. " 

This is our first way of proving that the text. is not 
speaking of hope in God's uncovenanted mercy — such hope 
cannot possibly give any honour to God ; and God, there- 
fore, cannot "take pleasure" in those who entertain it. 
But there is a second way of proof. There is a combina- 
tion of characteristics — those in whom God is declared to 
" take pleasure," are those who not only hope in His mercy 
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bnt fear Him as welL This shonld prevent any mistake. 
The parties are not those who merely fear Grod, dreading 
Him as they would dread an implacable jndge ; neither 
are they those who merely trust in His mercy, regarding 
Him as too lenient to punish His creatures. God indeed 
expects to be feared, but with a filial fear, not a servile ; 
the fear of affection, not of terror ; and he desires confi- 
dence in His mercy, but such confidence as may subsist 
with the earnest desire and endeavour to avoid whatsoever 
might provoke Him to anger. He who hopes in Grod's 
mercy is also to fear Grod, so that there can be nothing of 
presumption in the hope ; he who fears God is also to 
hope in His mercy, so that there can be nothing of despair 
in the fear. And easily may you see how such a combina- 
tion as this defines, as the objects of God's pleasure, those 
who look to be saved in the way revealed by the Gospel 
of Christ. There is everything in this Gospel to make us 
fear the divine wrath, and yet trust in the divine mercy, 
to render our confidence of being forgiven a source of 
carefulness not to offend. Nothing can be freer than the 
proffer of pardon — we are invited to take *' without money, 
and without price," inestimable blessings which no efforts 
of our own could have brought within reach. But whilst 
these blessings are a free gift through Christ, the mode 
in which they have been procured is the most emphatic 
of proofs that God is to be feared, not trifled with ; and at 
the same time, the conditions on which alone they are 
bestowed shut out from participation all those who 
obstinately set at nought the divine law. With the Gospel 
in your hands, you cannot shrink from God as from a 
being determined to punish — for this would be to overlook 
the wondrous and touching truth, that He hath so loved the 
world as to give His own Son for its ransom ; but neither, 
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with the Gospel in your hands, can you look to God as to 
a being too compassionate to punish — He bade the " sword 
awake " against Christ, when laden only with imputed 
guilt ; will He then bid that sword sleep when transgressors 
are at His bar laden with actual guilt ? 

Thus, whilst there is everything in the Gospel to 
encourage the penitent, there is everything also to alarm 
the presumptuous. No man has right to doubt of 
forgiveness, who seeks it through the prescribed mode 
of repentance and faith — no man has right to doubt 
of destruction, who lives in disobedience to the known 
will of God. And, practically, the fear and the hope 
always go together; in proportion as a man feels 
assured that mercy will be extended him for the sake of 
the Eedeemer, he will have a righteous dread of again 
breaking God's law. '' There is " exclaims the Psalmist, 
** forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared." If 
it were such a forgiveness as is looked for by the believer 
in uncovenanted mercy, oh, fear could never be its produce ; 
presumption, and nothing but presumption, could be 
nourished by a forgiveness which sprang from a benevo- 
lence too tender to permit punishment. But there is no 
such thing with God as absolute, unconditional, forgive- 
ness, the remission of penalty at the bidding of mercy, 
with no regard whatever to justice. Forgiveness is attain- 
able only in virtue of a system of expiation, of the transfer 
of punishment not its remission. And therefore is there, 
at the least, as much cause for fearing God, now that there 
is forgiveness with Him, to there would be if there were 
not — the forgiveness itself, forasmuch as it was made 
possible by blood, and descends only on those who are 
striving to overcome themselves, doing perhaps more than 
any display of unmingled terror to deter men from sin 
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and urge them to lioliness. And thus, as you may see, 
the character in our text which combines hope and fear, is 
virtually only that of a true believer in Christ. Does then 
the text encourage trust in uncovenanted mercy ? If so, so 
must the whole tenor of the Gospel, notwithstanding its 
piercing denunciations, its emphatic warnings, its awful 
exhibitions of the rigours of divine justice. Had our text 
l)een only the half of what it is ; had it spoken only of 
hope in God's mercy, and of that hope as well pleasing to 
God ; well, there might have been some excuse for the 
delusion which we labour to expose. But take the whole 
definition, and what then becomes of uncovenanted 
mercy? A man tells me that he hopes in the divine 
mercy — my immediate question is, whether or not he fears 
God. He may launch out on the unbounded goodness of 
God ; and he may assure me that he can repose with 
perfect confidence on the knowledge that that lofty being 
who inhabits immensity is of a benevolence which no 
thought c-an measure, and no ingratitude exhaust. Well 
and good — I go along with him in all his panegyric on 
the mercy of God ; I am as certified as he can be that it 
is impossible to exaggerate this mercy, to represent it as 
more extensive, or indefatigable, than it actually is. But 
then I know that the goodness of God is combined with 
other attributes which are, to the full, as vast and as active 
as itself. I know, therefore that no divine perfection can 
act otherwise than harmoniously with all the rest ; but 
that, whilst each has full room for exercise, there can be 
nothing like collision, no restraint on any one to give 
scope to another. And hence I have a sure test to which 
fco bring professed trust in the benevolence of God — if that 
trust assume benevolence to be such as to keep down 
every other perfection, I conclude at once that it is a false 
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trust, for the benevolence on which it rests is not that 
which appertains to God. 

Or, to put the same truth under a different form — if 
a man speak of confidence in the mercy of God, I must 
inquire into his sense of the justice and the holiness 
of God; for, if confidence in divine mercy be unac- 
companied by endeavour to keep the divine law, I see at 
once that a character is given to mercy which makes it at 
variance with other known attributes of God. And the 
passage on which we discourse furnishes this test, or 
directs to the using it. We turn the passage against any 
one of you who may have wrought himself into a per- 
suasion that God loves man too well to punish him with 
the threatened severity, who may be flattering himself that 
his hope in God's mercy is precisely that of which the 
Psalmist here speaks. We say to him, are you fearing 
God as well as hoping in His mercy ? If yon fear God, 
you will be shunning everything by which He may be dis- 
pleased, labouring assiduously to regulate your life by the 
maxims of his law, and striving as earnestly to obtain his 
favour by obedience, as though you knew Him not under 
the character of one " plenteous in mercy, and ready to 
forgive." And, therefore, you are manifestly void of this 
fear, so long as you go on in a course of disobedience, 
living in unrighteousness, and " serving divers lusts and 
pleasures." If then your hope in the divine mercy suffer 
you to continue this course, and oh, far more, if it 
encourage you, it is evidently a hope which does not co- 
exist with fear ; it is evidently, that is, not the hope which 
distinguishes those to whom the Psalmist refers in our 
text, and you must have arisen as one who felt himself 
in peril, and shaken off old habits, and fled to a Saviour 
who saves none but those who " crucify the flesh with its 
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affections and Insts," ere you may venture to tliink the divine 
favour secured ; for this favour is promised to such only as 
answer to a twofold definition — " The Lord taketh pleasure 
in them that fear him, in those that hope in his mercy." 
Now in thus endeavouring to show you that our text 
gives no encouragement to such as would trust in Grod's 
uncovenanted mercies, we have necessarily said much 
which ought to expose to you the worthlessness of any 
confidence in the divine compassion which does not 
produce effort to obey the divine will. My brethren, is 
there one amongst you whose idea of God. is that of a 
being all love and tenderness, a being in whom mercy will 
be sure, at last, to prevail over every other attribute, so 
that He will certainly ward off destruction or shorten 
punishment, even though His creatures die in impenitence ? 
Is there one of you who flatters himself that the Moral 
Qovernor of the universe, notwithstanding His own express 
and reiterated assertions, will be so moved by the wretch- 
edness of beings who may have neglected the great 
Salvation wrought out by Christ, that He will not be able 
to keep strictly to His word, but will again interpose 
with some plan of rescue, and either altogether forgive or 
greatly soften down the penalty ? Well, if you can be- 
lieve this you can believe anything. Your theory stamps 
Scripture with falsehood, and this, being done, of course 
you may make a theology for yourselves, as compliant as 
you please to your passions, as destructive as the devil 
could wish to your souls. There can be no debate as to 
what are the statements of the Bible. If here and there a 
passage occur which, taken by itself, might seem to coun- 
tenance the hope of the impenitent, it has only to be 
examined, as we have examined our text, and it will be 
found to confirm, not oppose, the general tenor of 
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Scriptura Every one knows what this general tenor is : 
it is, that, if a man repent, forsake sin, and look for 
forgiveness as the result of faith in the sacrifice and 
satisfaction of Christ, he shall not only escape punishment 
but attain eternal happiness ; but that whosoever continues 
in sin, and goes down to the grave without becoming 
'' a new creature," will inevitably perish, and be consigned 
throughout eternity to darkness and wretchedness. If, 
then, you indulge any expectation that God may show 
mercy at last to those who have here despised it as offered 
through Christ ; or that He may so interpose as to abbre- 
viate punishment, making its duration finite in place of 
eternal ; why, you have done with the authority of Scrip- 
ture, as thoroughly done as if you had openly resolved 
Christianity into fable, and taken part in everything with 
the undisguised Deist. 

I am amazed that any man should suppose that he 
is hoping in God's mercy when he is not trusting in 
God's Son nor endeavouring to follow God's law. It 
is not the mercy of the Lord, of Jehovah, the First 
and the Last, besides whom there is no God, in which 
this man trusts. It is the mercy of a God of his own 
imagining, of an idol created in his own fancy or fabled 
by his own wish. It is not the mercy of the Grod of 
revelation, nay, it is not even the mercy of the God of 
reason ; for even natural theology gives to God other 
attributes besides that of goodness ; describes Him as a 
righteous moral governor ; and arrays before the troubled 
eye of conscience the imagery of a judge carrying out 
into steady and fearful execution the enactments of a 
retributive ecomony. The God of reason, as well as the 
God of revelation, is a being of varied and magnificent 
attribute, of unbending justice, immutable truth, and spot- 
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less holiness ; from whom, therefore, '* far as is the east 
from the west," must be removed that weak and eflfeminate 
tenderness which would alloW the cry of pain to silence 
the cry of vengeance, and a tear to blot out a command* 
ment. And, therefore, the man who has never repented 
and sought pardon through Christ, may tell me, if he will, 
that he has hope in Grod's mercy, but his God is not my 
Grod ; the mercy with which he invests his Deity would 
make Him no Deity at all, incapacitating Him from being 
the Governor of the Universe, wrenching from His hand 
the sceptre of authority, and proclaiming to every rank of 
intelligence that laws had no force, and that penalties 
were but phantoms. 

We have, then, little or no common ground on which 
to meet the individual who persists in unrighteousness 
and hopes, at the same; time, in the mercy of God. He 
must make his own theology, he must make his own 
Deity — a theology at which even reason would blush, 
a Deity whom even folly would despise. Ah I there may 
be this groundless, worthless confidence now in a love 
which would not be a perfection but a weakness ; will there 
be any such confidence when life, with its dreams and 
delusions, is over, and men stand at the tribunal of God ? 
It may be easy enough now to bring into question the 
eternity of future punishment, to speak of the dispropor- 
tion between the act and the penalty, and to infer that a 
time must come when wrath will be exhausted and pardon 
extended. But devils are herein better taught than 
men — go to them, ye presumptuous, and learn from 
lost spirits. St. James hath said, *' Thou belie vest that 
there is one God — thou doest well ; the devils also believe 
and tremble." Have ye observed the words ? They are 
not, " the devils also believe and hope " — but, *' the devils 
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also believe and tremble." The impenitent and sensual 
man believes that there is one God — ^but he believes and 
hopes ; flattering himself that this one Grod will not pxmish. 
But, oh, if he once fall into the fire " prepared for the 
devil and his angels," and if Scripture be true, he will 
believe and tremble. There is faith in hell, but no hope. 
Ay, and it is faith which shall banish hope. It does 
not banish it now from the ungodly, simply because 
it does not exist — ungodliness is but another name for 
practical infidelity. But faith will exist hereafter — faith 
will be a dominant principle hereafter, and shut up the 
soul to utter dreariness and hopelessness. Man shall 
believe that God is just, that God hates sin with infinite 
hatred, that He must be true to His word, that He meant 
what He said when He denounced perdition on all who 
rejected his Son ; and if man believe all this, what place 
will there be for hope ? No, no ; here you may both believe 
and hope — and that is salvation; here you may hope 
without believing, and that is deceit; but continue to 
hope without believing, and hereafter you must believe 
without hoping. Save yourselves from this agony of 
agonies, to believe God a God of compassion, and yet not 
to hope that He will ever be to you aught else than a God 
of vengeance. 
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SERMON IX 

FAITH AS A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 

"fUi li^ ^pogflffi sa£li mto t!|f l^nli, {ncnase osr &tt^* 3n)i t^ 
%M6k saili, if ge iyali fai^ as a giant of uuistaili 8cr)i, ||e mtj^ 
SB]| mto ti|i8 s^iaiuiiit tttt, Sc ti^on pludtdi up i^ ti^ toot, aiitf iit 
t^ plantcli in tfie sea ; aidl it sj^onUl obcfi son.** — St. Luke xvii. 

THIS is a yeiy extraordmaiy passage of Scriptiure. 
Here is a most mairelloiis result— more maryellons, 
perbaps, than any recorded miracle — ascribed to £edth ; and 
that, not to fiiith, where subsisting in the highest possible 
measnre, but to faith " as a grain of mustard seed, ** the 
least of all seeds, as you find it elsewhere described. The 
first question which naturally su^ests itself is, were then 
the Apostles not possessed of the least grain of fiuth, seeing 
we have no right to suppose that they ever actually wrougbt 
such a prodigy as is bere defined, nor even that they would 
have succeeded in working it, had they made the attempt. 
If one of the twelve bad resolved that be would literally 
uproot the forests at a word, are we to conclude that he 
certainly might have dislodged the trees ? or that, bad be 
failed in so doing, it would have been exclusively owing to 
deficiency in fiuth ! We have to open before you, in answer 
to this question, what we hold for a very important truth, 
whether in its application to the Apostles, or in its exten- 
sion to ourselves. We wish you to remember that faith 
is, in every sense, the gift of Grod, and that it is not alto> 
gether optional with ourselves on what objects faith shall 
be exercised. We are told, for example^ that whatsoever we 
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ask in prayer, believing, we shall receive. But does it 
follow from this, that it is simply through deficiency in faith 
that we have not many things which we might desire to 
have ? that a sick Christian is not restored to health, or a 
starving satisfied with bread ? Would you venture to say to 
a Christian, It is evident enough that you have no faith ? 
Faith, however small the particle, would give you such pre- 
valence in prayer that you would assuredly obtain this or 
that blessing which you confess that you desire to receive ? 
Indeed, it were a conclusion fatal to the happiness of the 
best upon earth, that there cannot be '* faith even as a grain 
of mustard seed," where prayer does not procure whatsoever 
may be wished. And the true statement is, that Grod does 
not allow the faith, though actually possessed, to be exer- 
cised on objects which He sees fit to withhold. Faith is His 
gift ; and He will not enable me to ask believingly for 
what He does not design me to ask effectually. It is 
optional with me whether or not I will pray for recovery 
from sickness ; but it is not optional with me whether or 
not I will pray in faith. I cannot make myself believe 
that I shall recover ; but, if I did believe it, and in that 
belief prayed for recovery, then would the condition of the 
promise be performed, the promise itself woidd, no doubt, 
be made good. 

Would you, however, think that I must necessarily 
be destitute of faith because I could not throw off the 
sickness ? It were a most unjust, as well as uncharitable, 
supposition. I may have faith in every word of Grod; 
but there is no distinct word of God that my sickness 
shall depart; the departure, that is, of my sickness is 
not allowed to be a distinct object of faith ; and I remain 
in disease, not necessarily because I have no real faith, but 
because it does not please Grod that my faith shall be 
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employed on my recovery. Whatever is expressly pro- 
mised may be, and should be, the object of faith ; and if 
I ask it, and obtain it not, it mnst be because I ask amiss, 
and do not believe as I ought. But whatever is not expressly 
promised — and this includes the great mass of temporal 
things — can be the object of faith only as God shall be 
pleased to direct faith to it, and fix it upon it Faith '' as a 
grain of mustard seed " might ask, and obtain, riches, were 
God to fasten it on riches ; but faith as a mountain might 
leave a man in starvation, because God saw not fit to enable 
him to ask believingly for abundance. 

And this is precisely the truth which we gather 
from our Lord's answer to the prayer of the Apostles. 
The prayer is for an '* increase " of Mth, and seems 
to imply a persuasion on the part of the petitioners 
that there were many things which they were unable 
to do, just because their faith, though genuine, was 
too weak for the performance. But what is Christ's 
reply ? Simply an assertion, that the least particle of 
faith is adequate to the greatest miracle; as much as 
to say, you are under a mistake in supposing that the 
effecting this or that end is wholly dependent on the strength 
or amount of the principle of faith ; you may have faith as 
a mountain, and yet be incompetent for a work ; you may 
have faith as *' a grain of mustard seed," and yet be com- 
petent ; for in the one case it may not please God, and in 
the other it may, to allow faith such a direction as the 
work presupposes. So that our text may not be merely a 
statement as to the sufiGiciency of the least faith, but also 
as to the insufiiciency of the greatest, whensoever the thing 
sought is not pointed out by God. It is constructed to re- 
mind the Apostles of an overlooked principle, that the direc- 
tion, as well as the strength, of faith is wholly from above, 
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and that the one, as well as the other, mnst be taken into 
account if we would decide to what faith is adequate, and 
to what it is not. The Apostles could heal various sick- 
nesses — did it therefore follow that they could remove the 
sycamine tree ? Not so ; they might have spoken to the 
forests, and the forests have given no heed to their bidding. 
Yet surely they must have had faith — ^at least, faith '' as a 
grain of mustard seed " — else they could not have removed 
disease? Why, then, could they not stir the forest? 
Simply thus : there was faith enough for whatsoever God 
willed to be done ; but He did not will the upheaving of 
the trees ; and the very same faith which, with His will, 
might call up the dead from the grave, without His will 
could not shake a single leaf from the branch* 

We are very anxious you should all observe how practical 
a verse the text becomes, when we give it this turn, or how 
important a lesson it reads to ourselves. I have, for ex- 
ample, seen the sick and infirm ready to accuse themselves, 
and accused even by others, of a weak, defective faith, 
because they could not prevail in prayer to the obtaining 
health and strength. It is so easy to quote Christ's authority 
for faith " as a grain of mustard seed " being competent to 
the greatest achievement, and then to agree that faith must 
be utterly wanting, where a comparatively insignificant 
thing remains unperformed. But there is a great mistake 
here ; there is an entire forgetfulness that God must give 
the direction to faith as well as the existence by strength, 
and that, consequently, it is not necessarily any argument, 
whether against the existence or the strength, that the 
direction is wanting, and, therefore, this or that object not 
compassed or attained. The sick man may say, with the 
Apostles, '* Lord, increase my fisiith," imagining it owing to 
the weakness of his faith that his limbs are not strung 
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with the lost vigour. And Christ's answer might be the 
same as He gave to His Apostles — an answer which is not 
designed to tell the invalid that he can have no faith at all, 
seeing that he is unable to do what ^ faith as a grain of 
mustard seed '* would efifect ; but rather, that it may not 
be God's pleasure that his sickness be removed ; and that, 
where this is the case, the strongest possible faith has no 
strength whatever. Think not, the answer seems to say, 
that a mere increase in faith would enable thee to take up 
thy bed and walk. Think not that it can only be because 
faith is weak, that thou liest there a cripple year after 
year. Not so, poor suflferer. Thou mayest, notwithstand- 
ing, be strong in faith. Thou mayest, notwithstanding, 
be a firm believer in God and His Christ. - For so far is it 
from being dependent on the mere amount of faith whether 
or not a great wonder shall be wrought — nay, so depen- 
dent is it on God's giving that particular direction to faith 
— that you might have faith without measure, and yet fail 
to move a leaf; and, on the other hand, you might have 
'* faith as a grain of mustard seed," and " say unto this 
sycamine tree. Be thou plucked up by the root, and be 
thou planted in the sea ; and it should obey you.** 

Be careful in observing this — there is an express promise 
that what we ask in faith we shall have ; but there is no 
promise that we shall have faith to ask for whatsoever we 
may choose. The faith may subsist, the faith may be strong, 
but simply because God may not be pleased to make the 
removal of the tree the object of faith, the possessor of 
faith may be wholly without power to effect the transplan- 
tation. But now we reach another, and a yet more consola- 
tory truth, namely, that wheresoever the thing to be done is 
according to God s will, it is not the man of strong faith 
alone who will be adequate to the undertaking : the man 
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of weak faith may prevail ; thoagh be have only '' a grain *' 
of the wonder-working principle, the tree shall hear his 
voice, and go plant itself in the midst of the waters. We 
wonld encourage no one to the resting content with a small 
measore of faith, still we hold it for a truth unspeakably 
fall of consolation, that the Bible nowhere states a degree 
of faith which must be reached in order to our being saved ; 
but, on the contrary, lays down faith as a condition, with- 
out breathing a word as to how great or how small. It 
says — and the words are inestimably precious, not only for 
what they do express, but for what they do not — " Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shall be saved." It is 
not, Believe, with this or that measure of faith ; but simply, 
Believe. It was thus with the Israelites when they had been 
stung by fiery serpents in the wilderness, and Moses was 
directed to raise up the brazen serpent, that virtue might 
go forth through the dying congregation. It was not. Look, 
with this or that strength of vision ; but simply. Look. 
One of you may be of powerful eyesight, and another of 
weak ; one of you may be able to gaze unblenchingly on 
the serpent, as it rises near where he lies, and another 
may only just be able to turn the drooping head, and catch 
it faintly in the distance. But there is no difference in 
the enjoined precept, and none in the accompanying pro- 
mise : a look is all that is required, and to every look alike 
is healing insured. 

And you must all perceive — we would hope, with as 
much gratitude as clearness — how exactly parallel to 
this is the appointment in reference to faith — faith 
which was figured by the look with which the Israel- 
ites regarded the serpent, and lived. There is no specifi- 
cation as to the measure of the faith, just as there was none 
as to the intenseness of the look — '' Believe, and thou shalt 
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be Baved," being the Biun of the oommiimcation with refer- 
ence to Christ, even as was " Look, and thou shalt be healed," 
with reference to the emblem which Moses set up. And 
this may be derived or oorroborated from oar text — the 
thing to be done is as hard as can be imagined, but the 
faith needful to effect it is as little as can be computed. 
And if anything can console those who are always taking 
a gloomy view of their spiritual condition, that numerous 
class with whom the hard thing is to beHeve that they 
believe, it must sorely be such a declaration as that of 
Christ in the text, regarded as asserting the adequacy of 
the least faith to the greatest performance. We would 
not keep these persons from the frequent presentation of 
the prayer of the Apostles, ^* Lord, increase our faith. " 
To be content with a little is almost to prove that there is 
none. But let no man despond, because, on a rigid self- 
examination, he cannot satisfy himself that he has more 
than the " grain of mustard seed." Be it so ; he may law- 
fully ask for more, but assuredly he has enough. Christ 
would not have met a petition for increase with a state- 
ment of the sufficiency of the least, had not the least, when 
genuine, secured the mastery of every enemy, and the 
overcoming of every dificulty. 

And experience is all on the side of this sufficiency. 
Persons of weak faith have enjoyed less comfort, but 
not less security, than persons of strong. The comfort 
results from feeling the faith, the security from Christ, 
with whom the faith connects us. And though, where 
the faith be weak, there may be less consciousness of its 
subsistence, and therefore less comfort, there is equally 
a link between Christ and the soul, and therefore equal 
seciuity, forasmuch as believers, without exception, are 
holden by the Bedeemer, and none can pluck them out of 
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His hand. Ay, and persons of weak faith have found that 
faith adequate to the doing and the bearing whatsoever God 
allotted. The sycamine tree has risen in their path, as 
though to block their passage, or spread above them its 
matted boughs, and so shut out the cheerful light. And 
though they have seemed unable to climb, with Zaccheus, 
that sycamine tree, and thus make it, as the Christian often 
makes an obstacle, a place whence to obtain a better view 
of Christ, they have spoken the word, in the strength of 
the Lord, and the tree has departed, leaving the path clear 
and the light uninterrupted. 

We, therefore, address each of those who are disquieted 
because they do not believe as confidently and as con- 
stantly as they desire, in the words which our Lord 
addressed to Peter, " O thou of little faith, wherefore 
dost thou doubt?" Thy faith may be little ; but, 
nevertheless, there is no cause for doubt. To a little 
faith, even to the least, there is promised what no finite 
power can achieve, and what no finite obedience can de- 
serve. Seek for evidence that you really believe in Christ; 
seek for grace that you may believe in Him more firmly ; 
but remember that it is not the strength of his faith, but the 
strength of his God, which is to carry the believer safe 
through opposition; and do not, therefore, despond because 
your faith seems but weak. It shall prevail. Tender tree 
is the upas tree, the tree of melancholy and affliction, 
whose boughs bear the wormwood, and beneath whose 
baneful shadow life's fairest flowers wither. Art thou 
afraid to meet sorrow ? Oh, be of good cheer I Say to it, 
Bemove hence ; and thou shalt find that, where the poi- 
sonous distillation fell, there is springing a new verdure, 
more like that of Paradise than of this cold-blighted earth. 
Yonder tree is the tree of knowledge of good and evil, of 
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whose fatal fmit thou bast partak^ and wbieh, tiierefore, 
now liaeg before thee as tiiongh laden with thy sins, its 
clnatere aecnsing thee, and demanding thy oondeninatian. 
Art thon afraid to ftoe thine iniquities? Be of good cheer ! 
it is not the yirtne of thy futh, bnt the virtue of Christ's 
blood, which is to sweep them fir(»n lemembranoe. Say to 
the burdened tree which oyershadows and surrounds thee, 
and which, thou fearest, must quickly attract all the l^ht- 
ening of yengeance, Be thou plucked up ; and God shall 
f uMl ffis own word, casting thy sins behind Him, and bury- 
ing them for eyer in the depths. 

And now thou art on the shore, and a yast ocean is 
before thee — the ocean on which all must launch, but 
none of whose yoyi^ers return to talk of its mysteries 
and its terrors. Dost thou shrink from the waters of 
death? Seem they to thee so gloomy and so rough, 
that with such a weak faith as thine, thou must be 
lost in the passage ? But what is this tree, of whose 
fruit thou hast been wont to partake during life, and 
by which thou hast found thyself refreshed and in- 
vigorated ? It is the tree of life, that tree which bears 
twelve manner of fruit, a fruit for every month, and there- 
fore for the last and dreariest month, as well as for an 
earlier and a brighter. And must this tree be left behind 
thee on the shore ? Not so, man of little faith ! This is 
that tree which can grow in the waters, as well as on the 
land. Speak to it : bid it be planted in the midst of the 
sea ; it shall obey thee, and Christ shall so be with thee 
in the swellings of the waves, that thou shalt wonder at 
thy fears, and still seem to be sitting with great delight 
under His shadow. Ah, let the weak, if they be only the 
sincere, thus draw comfort from the declaration of our text. 
Let them join heartily in the prayer of the Apostles, ^' Lord, 
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increase onr faith ;" but let them also gather, from the 
answer of Christ, that whatever it be which their spiritual 
safety requires them to remove, and whatever the waters 
into which they would cast what opposes them, if they 
have faith but " as a grain of mustard seed," they shall 
say unto the sycamine tree, *' Be thou plucked up by the 
root, and be thou planted in the sea ; and it shall obey 
them." 

We ought, however, to observe that our Lord may have 
referred to the growing nature of faith, as well as to its 
smallness, when He spoke of the grain of mustard seed. 
For you will remember His saying, on another occasion, of 
this seed, "It is the least of all seeds, but, when it is 
grown, it is the greatest amongst herbs, so that the fowls 
of the air come and lodge in the branches of it." Our 
Lord, then, may not have merely designed to inform His 
disciples that the least faith, when genuine, might effect 
the greatest wonders : He may also have wished to remind 
them that genuine faith was a growing, a germinant thing, 
so that any particle, duly cherished, must become a great 
tree. Thus His reply to the request for an increase of 
faith, is much what it might be to the husbandman, who, 
having received the seed, should come and ask for the 
full-grown plant. He has the plant in having the seed : 
let him sow the seed, and water it, and watch and shield 
the green shoot; and in process of time he shall be 
possessed of the tree. You are asking for more faith, our 
Lord seems to say ; but let Me assure you, that, if yon 
have any particle of fSaith, that particle is like the grain of 
mustard seed, inconsiderable in itself, but only requiring 
to be allowed to germinate, and it will quickly produce the 
greatest of herbs. And there cannot be, practically, a 
more important characteristic of genuine faith than this of 
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its teadausj to become, from the insignificmt gndn, the 
fittHBpreading tree. Exercise fidth, and it esnnot €ul bat 
that jaa will find it increaaa Accustom yonraelYea to 
the endeaTooring to act on every part of the word of Grod — 
and this is fidth in exercise — and yon will find joarselYes 
enabled to thmst oat those evil passions, and desires, 
which are so rooted in the heart, and which throw so thick 
a shadow oyer the life. 

How is it that the love of the world is to be destroyed 
or overcome? Not throngh any reasonings on the vanity 
of the world, any weU-wroaght demonstrations that the 
world is not worth loving. Man mast have something 
to love; and he most, therefore, love the worthless, if 
he know nothing of the worthy. The thing to be 
attempted is the awakening a love of (rod ; for this love, 
<mce excited, will displace the love of the world, not 
leaving a vacaam, which is what oar natare neyer can 
admit, bat sabstitating itself for that which had previoasly 
occapied the soaL Is there one of yoa who feels that the 
love of the present world is still rooted in his heart, and 
that, like a tree of hnge tnmk and broad branches, it fills 
that garden where the plants of another dime oaght to 
floarish ? Let this man set himself to the cherishing the 
principle of faith, which, as ^ the sabstance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen," gives reality and 
energy to the joys and glories in store for Grod's people. 
And it will certainly be, that the principle of faith, thoa 
cherished and exercised, shall gradually gain for the eternal 
and irrevocable the ascendency dispated by the visible 
and temporaL As the man apprehends more and more of 
the promises of God, or believes in a thing promised as he 
woald in a thing performed, he will come to feel that what 
is present loses the hold on his affections, or, rather. 
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snrrenders it to that which is fature. If his faith be small 
as the STSkin of mustard seed, it may also be germinant as 
the gnTof mustard seed. Is it spreads, it Jill displace. 
And thus, through the process of expulsion, which is alone 
effectual with affections that must have something to 
embrace, will holier desires and loftier purposes supersede 
the ignoble and unsatisfying, which would not yield to 
more direct and open attaksk. Tea, be it ever so strong 
and rooted a passion which has to be destroyed, there is a 
power in that faith which is implanted by God to detach 
it gradually from its hold, through giving hold to some 
counter affection. " This is the victory," saith St. John, 
" that overcometh the world, even our faith." The forest of 
dark thoughts and impure wishes is cleared away through 
the npspringings from the soUtary germ-every shoot 
not appearing in an unoccupied spot, but pushing out an 
occupant, and taking its place — so that the man not only 
experiences in himself the fulfilment of the promise, but 
becomes a witness to the singular accuracy of the descrip- 
tion, " If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
might say unto this sycamine tree. Be thou plucked up by 
the root, and be thou planted in the sea ; and it should obey 
you," 

But we may not conclude without again endeavouring to 
make you aware what might there is in faith, and to rouse 
you to the striving, that you may both possess and duly 
exercise the principle. Bead the eleventh chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews ; and as the Apostle calls up 
before you the worthies of earlier days, and shews you the 
achievements and endurances of the "great cloud of 
witnesses," you can scarcely fail to feel that indeed the 
sycamine tree has been uprooted, and planted in the sea, by 
those who believed the word of Grod, and took it as their 
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rule. What is Abraham, as he lifts the knife to slay his 
son, but a man bidding, through faith, the sycamine tree 
into the waters ? The luxuriant plant of natural affections 
and sympathies disappeared for a time in the waves — the 
waves perhaps of his own tears ; and the father was whoUy 
lost in the servant of God. What is Moses, as he esteems 
'* the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt," but a man bidding, through faith, the sycamine 
tree into the sea ? There rose before him the stately plant 
of human glory and distinction: its fruits were golden 
clusters, and its leaves were the wreaths which are woven 
for the great ; but, with a word, he banished it from his 
view, and stood a wanderer in the wilderness of Midian. 
What, again, is Daniel, as he dares a monarch's wrath and 
shuts the mouths of lions, but a man commanding from 
him a tree ? — a tree such as might have sprung from the 
dragon's teeth which poetry feigns to have been sown ? 
The boughs of that tree were as spears, and its leaves 
dropped bitterness ; but the man of God was strong in faith, 
and stood unhurt with all his adversaries buried in tl^e 
pit which they had thought to make his grave. 

A wonderful principle, which, though it bo only as the 
grain of mustard seed, can thus remove the sycamine tree, 
and plant it in the sea. Would that there were more of it 
at work in the world. For it is the unbelief, which, like 
that of the men of Nazareth, withholds the Eedeemer from 
many mighty deeds. It is this unbelief which retards the 
glorious day when the Gospel shall make its way into 
every household and every heart. The Apostles had faith. 
They said to the sycamine tree, which God had planted in 
JudsBa, but whose leaves He designed for the healing of the 
nations, "Be thou removed, and be thou planted in the 
sea"— the sea, whose many waters are the Scriptural 
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emblem of many people and tongues — and they were 
obeyed : the stately tree fixed its roots in the ocean ; 
Christianity gained a hold on the vast Boman empire. 
It might be so again : we might move the sycamine tree ; 
we might plant it in waters which are not turbid and 
defiled through idolatry ; but, alas, the grain of mustard 
seed is wanting: we make but little effort, and perhaps 
scarcely make that little in faith. O Lord, increase our 
faiih« Above all, teach us that no faith is genuine, which 
does not make us active in Thy cause, and eager that 
Thyself, as "the tree of life," may overshadow all the 
earth. 



SERMON X 

MARTS RECOMPENSE 

" Fetilj 5 gap tinto gou, OTfymsorfjer tp$ gospel sFraK ft^ pxearfrJlf 
in tffe ^fjole borHi, tTjere sfjall also tfrts, t!)at tffts ^oman fjaifj lione, 
be toU fit a memorial of fjet/'— St. Matt. xxvi. 13. 

THERE had come to Christ, whilst *' in the house of 
Simon the leper/' '^ a woman having an alabaster box of 
very precious ointment," which she " poured on His head, 
as He sat at meat." The disciples were displeased at what 
they thought waste. But the Eedeemer, well knowing the 
piety and affection which had dictated the action, gave 
a melancholy, but sacred, character to the anointing, 
declaring that it had been done for His burial, or might be 
regarded as anticipating that embalming of the body, which 
would soon be all that friends could do to prove how they 
honoured Him. And it is evident, from our text, that 
Christ viewed with great approval the action of Mary, and 
that He desired not only to express approbation, but to 
promise a recompense. You cannot understand Him as 
simply asserting that the memory of the action would be 
preserved : you must further suppose, that it was to be for 
the reward of Mary that, wheresoever the Gospel was 
preached, her deed should be told. The text is as much 
a promise as a prophecy : it was to be the privilege of the 
woman who had anointed her Lord that she should, on 
that account, be held in everlasting remembrance. It is 
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from this we would draw our chief material of discourse. 
Christ appears to make reputation after death, the being 
known to posterity as the doer of some noble and pious 
action, a recompense which He may be pleased to bestow, 
and which, therefore, under certain limitation, it must be 
lawful to seek. If Mary was to be rewarded by the com- 
memoration, through all ages, of her devotedness and love, 
it must follow that the securing the approval of the 
righteous of after generations may be fitly an object of 
Christian desire, that it is not, necessarily, a proud and 
unhallowed wish, that of being kept in remembrance by 
posterity. All this, however, deserves to be more closely 
examined, and more fully stated. We proceed, therefore, 
to the considering two topics of discourse, each naturally 
suggested by the words of our text. In the first place, we 
will consider the worth of the recompense which was 
promised to Mary : in the second place, we will inquire 
how far such a recompense may lawfully be made an 
object of Christian desire. 

Now, if there be a noble aim, one worthy to be proposed 
to himself by a creature so constituted and endowed as 
man, it is that of being useful to others, increasing their 
happiness, and promoting their best interests. The deso- 
lating and degrading evil is that, for the most part, men 
are. wrapped up in themselves, so that anything which 
approaches to a generous and disinterested regard for 
others is rarely to be met with, and, when found, seems 
scarcely to be understood. Selfishness is amongst the 
most distinguishing characteristics of man in his fallen 
estate, so that you shall hardly find the character which is 
not tainted by its influence, and hardly the action of which 
it is not in some, shape the spring. And man grows 
morally great exactly in proportion as he emancipates 

p. s. 2. E 
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himself from the tyramiy of selfishnesB, proving that he 
can sink the unit in the mnltitade, and forget the indi- 
yidual in his solicitade for the species. The rareness of 
snch a character only makes it the more admirahle ; and 
even those who would be the List to imitate, whose 
thoughts and desires are wholly confined within the 
ins^nificant sphere of their own temporal interests, camiot 
quite withhold the tribnte of applause when they see 
another act with a fine disregard of himself^ and devote 
all his energies to the general good. Let it be a man's 
ruling desire, that he may be instromental in spreading 
through the world a knowledge of Christ, and converting 
sinners from the error of their ways, and we are bold to 
say of him, that he is actuated by a motive which actuates 
the Almighty himself, and that there is something in his 
ambition which deserves to be called godlike. There is 
not a nobler spectacle on the earth than that presented by 
an individual who lives for the great object of saving 
others from everlasting death ; and where this ambition 
is entertained — ^and be it observed that every true Chris- 
tian must have some share in this ambition — it were like 
proving estrangement from Christ to prove the absence of 
all concern for the salvation of sinners ; wheresoever, then, 
this ambition is entertained, there will be a consciousness 
of the worth of the promise made to Mary in our text. 

We may suppose that Mary, herself convinced that Jesus 
was Messiah, and trusting in Him for the pardon of sin, 
desired earnestly to bring others to the same conviction 
and faith. And it may have been not only to evince her 
gratitude and devotedness, but yet further to direct atten* 
tion to Jesus as the Christ, the anointed of Grod, that she 
approached her Saviour as He sat at meat, and poured 
over Him the spikenard. And was it then no recompense 
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to Mary to be assured that the memory of her action 
should be imperishable ? Could it be a recompense, only 
on the supposition that she was desirous of human fame, 
and longed, like the candidates for earthly renown, to 
transmit her name with honour to posterity ? We cannot 
admit this : we would contend for quite the opposite to 
this. Mary might have wished nothing but the glory of 
her Saviour and the welfare of her fellow-creatures, and 
yet have rejoiced in a prediction which assured her that 
her piety should never be forgotten. Has it not been for 
the good of the Ch'nrch that this prophecy has been ful- 
filled, so that, wheresoever the gospel has been preached, 
the deed of Mary has been commemorated? Who will 
say that maiiy, in every age, have not strengthened their 
piety by the example of Mary, and been confirmed in 
choosing with her the good part, by reading this very 
history, and studying this very action ? Many, we doubt 
not, have been stimulated to liberality in Christ's cause by 
observing how one, too poor to embalm a brother, could 
bring precious ointment for the head of her Saviour. 
Many have felt rebuked for their reluctance to confess 
Christ before men, by the boldness of this woman in giving, 
public testimony. Many who have received great bless- 
ings, and been slow to acknowledge them, have been shamed 
into gratitude by the devotedness of the sister of Lazarus. 
And, if this be so, what has been the result of the 
commemoration which Jesus predicted but the further- 
ance of those very objects which we suppose to have 
been most desired by Mary ? What has been the effect 
of the transmission of her name to all ages of the world 
but the strengthening the cause of true religion, the 
increasing, if not the number of converts, yet the zeal and 
singleheartedness of those who have joined themselves 
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to ClmBt ? And was there then no recompense to Mary 
in the predicted reputation ? If her heart glowed within 
her as she heard it prophesied that her name shonld 
go down to the farthest posterity, conld it only have 
been because she was covetons of fame, emnlons of that 
glory which cometh from men ? Oh, rather, if indeed, 
through this living after death, she might instruct the 
ignorant, confirm the wavering, and animate the lukewarm, 
could it not have been as a devoted disciple of Christ that 
she rejoiced in knowing that her memory should be im- 
perishable ? and who will not say that it was a reward 
which the most humble might have delighted in, as well 
as. the most ambitious have prized, that, wheresoever the 
gospel was preached, there was the deed of this woman 
to be told ? 

But we wish to show you, with yet greater distinctness, 
what an excellent thing may be reputation after death, and 
how valuable, therefore, was the recompense which Christ 
promised to Mary. We look with something like awe and 
veneration on that desire of being known to posterity, which 
animates the hero in his exploits and the author in his 
writings. We are well aware that both the hero and the 
author pursue nothing but a phantom, and that, as one bums 
with the hope that the history of his deeds shall long survive 
himself, and the other dwells delightedly on the thought 
that after -generations, charmed and instructed by his 
pages, will crown his monument with the laurel, each 
seeks what deserves not pursuit — an empty, unsubstantial 
thing, which may be obtained, but cannot confer benefit. 
Yet, in this desire of reputation after death, we read a 
craving for immortality, which proves of the soul that she 
cannot confine herself within the limits of life. Men, you 
observe, are not content to die. Their bodies may be 
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mouldering in the grave, but they long that their memories 
may be ever fresh ; and they will labour for what may be 
called a spiritual subsistence, when the corporeal shall 
have drawn to a close. There is something like an 
evidence, in this, of the deathlessness of man» It is the 
struggle of the unquenchable principle ; and however men, 
in their perverseness, may chase the shadow for the 
substance, I cannot behold them engaged in the pursuit of 
posthumous fame without regarding them as their own 
witnesses to the truth of an after state of being — the call 
to which they hearken, and which summons them to toil 
that their names may be remembered, is like a voice amid 
the ruins, proclaiming that they shall yet be rebuilt. 

And what we are now mainly concerned with is the show- 
ing that this desire of posthumous fame may be the desire of 
a Christian, and its attainment a great recompense of his 
piety. Take the case of some great champion of the faith, 
some bold confessor, who zealously published the truth 
and then sealed it with his blood. The place where this 
man preached and the place where he died, are hallowed 
spots; and the tomb in which his ashes sleep is as an 
altar, on which successive generations consecrate themselves 
to God. The martyr survives the stake, or the scaffold, 
and leads on, in after ages, the armies of the Lord. The 
tyrant who crushed him made him imperishable ; and he 
died, that he might be as life to the &ith of posterity. 
And is it no reward to the worthies of an earlier time, that 
they are thus instrumental in upholding the doctrines 
which they contended for as truth ; that, though dead, they 
yet publish, with overcoming eloquence, the very tenets 
in whose support they lifted up their voices, till the world 
rang with the proclamation ; and that districts, or countries, 
are so haunted by their memory, that the righteous seem 
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to have them for companions, and to be cheered by their 
councils? Who will say that the reward is altogether 
imaginary? Who will presume to decide that these 
worthies can gain nothing from the being thus held in 
^ remembrance amongst men ? and may it not rather be, 
that the knowledge that, even yet, they are instrumental 
in promoting the cause of the Eedeemer, is one great' 
element in their happiness, and that it is their joy in 
Heaven to feel themselves still useful upon earth ? And 
who, further, will dare to doubt that a reputation such as 
this, thus precious, and thus profitable, might be lawfully 
desired by the most devoted of the followers of Christ; 
and that it would be an ambition which the most pious 
might cherish, and the most humble avouch, that of 
transmitting to posterity a name which should be as a 
watchword amongst the righteous, a charm of power 
enough to bind into union, and rouse into energy, the 
Churches of the earth ? 

Would it have been a base longing after an empty 
renown, had the confessors and martyrs of whom we 
speak ardently desired to be thus shrined in the thought 
of all after ages ? and might they have been denounced 
as indulging an unworthy wish, and stirred by a sordid 
motive, if, in the midst of their toil and their suffering, 
they had appealed to posterity for justice, and hoped 
and believed that they should be both remembered and 
reverenced? I hear one of these worthies, when half 
consumed in the flames, bidding his fellow-sufferer be of 
good cheer, for there had been lit that day a candle in 
England, which, by God's help, should never be extin- 
guished. What was this but the indication of a concious- 
ness that, in long after times, the memory of martyrs 
would be gloriously powerful ? What but the expression 
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of a belief that persecution, in destroying the man, would 
but send down his name on the stream of years, a venerated 
thing which should never be forgotten? The dying 
confessor knew that he should be remembered, and he 
triumphed in the knowledge. He saw, with prophetic gaze, 
the land of his birth irradiated by the flashings from his 
own funeral pile ; and he died the happier from having 
beheld the noble illumination. And will you class him 
with the selfish seekers of a mere human distinction, the 
worshippers of the phantom of honour, because, in his last 
struggle, he could be thus cheered by the prospect of his 
own indestructible fame? Oh, rather, shall it not be 
thought that there was to him the same recompense — and 
that, too, divii^ely sanctioned and appointed — as to Mary, 
in the certainty of being held in remembrance by every 
after age? that he felt, and was gladdened by the feeling, 
that his usefulness would not terminate with death, but be 
propagated over all succeeding time ? and that, simply 
because it was the ruling desire of his heart to be an 
instrument in advancing the cause of truth upon earth, he 
exulted in the conviction that the words of our text would 
hold good of himself, " Verily, I say unto you, wheresoever 
this Grospel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this man hath done, be told as a 
memorial of him ?" 

Take another case. What shall we say of authors who 
have written admirably on the evidences and doctrines 
of Christianity, whose works are a storehouse whence 
thousands fetch material for the confirmation of faith 
and the quickening of piety ? We do not hesitate to class 
them amongst the greatest benefactors of mankind. De- 
votional books, composed by men long since gathered to 
their fathers, which address themselves to young and to 
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old, to rich and to poor, speaking to each the language of 
the heart, which can never be obsolete, and setting forth, 
with simplicity, warmth, and persuasiveness, truths which 
are always of the same importance, and always of infinite 
— these are amongst a country's best treasures, and could 
far less be spared than the coronets of its nobles, or the 
accumulations of its merchants. And we say of the 
writers of these books — the Taylors, the Baxters, the 
Beveridges, the Hales, of an olden time — that they are 
in possession of a fame than which there can be none 
purer and none more to be desired. For, if there be one 
thing which a Christian man may lawfully wish for him- 
self, it is that he might be enabled to pen sentences 
through which he, being dead, shall yet speak; indite 
words which shall be for the comfort and enlargement 
of the Church, when he himself shall have long passed 
within the vail. To have the name transmitted to pos- 
terity with the honours that are yielded to genius — as the 
master of song, or the magician of fiction —this is a poor 
ambition, and cannot lawfully have place in a disciple of 
Christ. But to be remembered by writings which shall 
alarm the careless, speak comfort to mourners, and establish 
the wavering — who will pronounce this inconsistent with 
the most thorough consecration of the whole man to Grod ? 
Who will not, rather, declare that the entertaining this 
desire may be amongst the proofs of an entire resolve 
to promote the divine glory ? 

We appeal to the reward which Christ himself promised to 
Mary. He would not have promised what Christians might 
in no case desire ; and yet He promised the being com* 
memorated, and, through the commemoration, the being use- 
ful to others. And, therefore, we can look, with the greatest 
admiration and the greatest reverence, on Christian writers, 
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even when we suppose them animated by the hope that their 
works will survive them and associate their names with 
the Christianity of the land. Theirs is not the aspira- 
tion of a selfish ambition ; theirs is not the desire for a 
perishable garland. They bum with a longing to lead 
their fellow men heavenwards, and they would have their 
pens trace lines of light by which the wandering may be 
guided to Christ ; and, with this longing — the very purest 
that can have place in a human breast — oh ! they may, at 
the same time, be tiie meek and the lowly, and yet crave 
the being held in remembrance by posterity. They may 
be acting as the servants of God, creatures placed on 
probation for eternity, and, all the while, feel that it 
would be a great present reward if words such as these 
were uttered by a heavenly voice in respect of them- 
selves : " Verily I say imto you, wheresoever this Gospel 
shall be preached, there shall also this, that these men 
have written, be read for a memorial of them." 

But we feel that these cases are not such as closely 
to interest the great mass of Christians, because they can 
hardly make them their own. We have spoken of the 
Christian martyr, and the Christian writer, as remembered 
after death ; but only few, in any age, answer to either 
description. Let it not, however, be thought that these 
are the only cases in which the recompense is conferred 
that was promised to Mary. You must all be aware for 
how long a time the memory of those eminent in right- 
eousness is preserved, though they have neither died at 
the stake nor bequeathed us their writings as a legacy. 
We have, in our own language, choice pieces of biography, 
the subjects of which had little but their piety to recom- 
mend them, but who are not likely to be forgotten till 
true religion is unknown ; and even where distinguished 
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godliness has not found an historian, so that there is 
no written record of its excellence, it will often long 
suryiye its possessor and transmit itself^ by its own force, 
to a distant generation. It may not— though this is some* 
times done — make itself a wide sphere, and cover a 
country with its fame ; but, in a particular neighbour- 
hood, the scene of its display, it will establish an abiding 
renown, and be handed down from father to son, as 
worthy alike of being remembered and imitated. We 
are sure that this might be largely proved, if you were 
to busy yourselves with the annals of our villages and 
hamlets. We believe that the memory of many a cottage 
patriarch is yet fresh in the valley where his days were 
passed ; and that, though there may be none who can 
remember him, as he adorned in all things the doctrine of 
Christ, his name is a familiar and honoured word which 
the very rudest of the peasants wiU pronounce with 
respect. There may be no stone to mark his grave in the 
churchyard and yet the very children of the village can 
lead you to the sod beneath which he sleeps, and tell you 
of the excellence which procured him a better monument 
than the marble. 

And what is true of many a cottage patriarch may 
be affirmed, with yet greater conMence, of those whose 
condition in Hfe has afforded them ampler opportunities 
of usefulness. What a perpetuity is there in the memory 
of an exemplary parish priest I How will the church 
in which he preached seem inhabited by his spirit, 
admonishing his successors to faithfulness and zeal! 
How will the children, and the children's children, of 
those converted under his ministrations, keep alive his 
name, and commemorate his lessons! Thus, too, with 
others of higher station and influence — they have not 
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been altogether and finally removed because the funeral 
train has moved slowly from their doors ; they continue 
to be known and respected ; their charities are recorded, 
their works of love celebrated, long after they have entered 
the heavenly rest. And if thus it often come to pass, and 
that too in the various classes of society, that the recom- 
pense predicted to Mary is bestowed, in certain measure, 
upon Christians, it may assuredly be sought in perfect con- 
sistency with the Christian character. The great thing to 
be borne in mind is, that it should be the glory of God 
at which we aim in all our actions. Hence, the desire 
of sharing the recompense of Mary can be lawful only 
where it can be resolved into a desire of being, perma- 
nently, an instrument in advancing the divine honour. If 
I would know whether I do right in cherishing a desire of 
being remembered, I have only to examine whether it 
would give place to a desire to be forgotten the moment it 
was shown that the glory of Gk>d would be thereby most 
promoted. If our desire will bear the being brought to 
this criterion it is such as God approves and we do well 
to cherish. Let it not be thought that the good opinion 
of our fellow men, whether of the present or a future time, 
is in no degree to be proposed as an object, or employed 
as a motive. St. Paul prescribed otherwise : " Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things." So 
disposed are we to be remiss in our duties that we are 
bound to use every incentive, and have only to take heed 
that we propose no aim which is not subordinate to that of 
Grod's glory and adapted for its furtherance. If we observe 
this rule, it may not only be lawful for us, it may even be 
required of us, that we seek to survive the act of dissolution. 
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There is something wondrously Btiiniilating in the 
thought that, when we are dead, our memories may be 
efficacious in winning souls to Christ. The preacher, 
for example, may justly wish that his last sermon may be 
long after death. As the body of the deceased man sud« 
denly revived when it touched the Prophet's dust, he 
may desire to preach, from the grave, to those ^ dead in 
trespasses and sins." And who is there amongst your- 
selves who may not rightfully, as a Christian man, or 
a Christian woman, join in a longing to be remembered 
after death ? Tell me not that this must be a chasing the 
bubble reputation ! As parents, as masters, as friends, as 
men of business — yea, even as servants, as holders of the 
lowest places in society — it should be your desire to be so 
exemplary in the discharge of every duty, so signal in 
performing whatsoever God appoints you to do, that your 
light may shine with uncommon brightness before men ; 
and that thus, when you die, it may be with you as with 
the sun, and lustre long gild the scene of decline. We 
will not allow ambition to be engrossed by the " children 
of this world," as though the "children of light" had 
no honours to secure, no fame to augment. It is our 
privilege as men to act for futurity. The beast of the 
field and the fowl of the air act for to-day, or, at most, 
for a brief life, and have no mysterious drawings towards 
far distant ages ; but man is ever launching into unborn 
time, as though he felt it to belong to the period of 
his being. It does so belong, and the Christian does but 
strive to perfect the abolition of death, and to spoil the 
grave of every remnant of its victory, when he labours to 
leave behind him what may advance the cause of piety, 
when God shall have removed him from this earth. A 
man who serves the Lord faithfully whilst he lives, and 
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who upholds, after death, the cause of the Eedeemer, can 
hardly be said to die. He walks the earth, though his 
body is in the grave, and triumphs over dissolution by 
never ceasing to work the work of the Lord. 

Be this our ambition I There is something very grand 
and ennobling about this ambition. It seems to us, that 
the man who entertains, and accomplishes, the wish of 
doing good after death as well as whilst he lives, has 
share already in the triumphs of the Besurrection. Be it 
then our ambition, the ambition of each in that station 
wherein God has placed him, that we may so " grow 
in grace," and reach such heights in Christian attain- 
ment, that our example may be referred to when we have 
gone to our reward ; and thus that reward itself may have 
in it the element which was promised to Mary, and which 
the promise proves unspeakably precious, the being held 
in remembrance long after our decease. 



SERMON XI 

Pf^AI^ IN HE A VEN 

against tfje litagon ; an^ tije trtagon €oittgf)t anti ffis angels, an2i 
))td)atlelr not ; neitfjer bias tj^eir place Counli ang more in iyeatot/'— 
Rev. xil 7, 8. 

THIS is a very striking passage of Scriptnre, though 
unquestionably, it must, in some respects, be con- 
sidered obscure. At least, there is a great deal which is 
probably figuratiye, and, in interpreting which, it must be 
our business to evolve from the metaphor the truths meta- 
phorically taught, and, whilst not indulging mere fancy, 
neither to shrink from what imagery may portray. We 
may say at once that such passages should fix our minds 
on the ministry of angels, leading us to consider what 
Scriptural grounds there may be for our supposing that 
these glorious, though invisible, beings are engaged on 
our behalf, doing us good ofiGices, and thereby furnishing 
cause for gratitude and praise. If our text delineates, 
however dimly or darkly, a struggle in the invisible world, 
such a representation is surely calculated to impress us 
with the thought, that we are objects of contest to higher 
orders of intelligence — evil angels seeking to compass our 
destruction, whilst good are busied with endeavours for 
our safety. It is upon this supposition that we shall pro- 
ceed throughout our discourse — war in Heaven is our 
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subject, and it will be our business to set before you the 
battle at different times, and in different stages, and to 
obtain from tbe struggle such practical lessons, as, by 
God's help, may be of service to you as professed soldiers 
of Christ. 

Now the combatants described in our text, are, un- 
doubtedly, good and evil angels — ^Michael, the Archangel, 
being the leader of the first, and Satan, or the Devil, of 
the second. Michael is not unfrequently mentioned in 
Scripture, especially in the book of Daniel, where he is 
represented as, in some sense, the tutelary angel, or 
guardian, of the people of Israel, or as chieftain of those 
principalities and powers who are sent forth to minister 
to the heirs of salvation. As to the leader of the opposite 
band, there can be no debate in regard of his identity with 
Satan, or the Devil, for in the following verse he is ex- 
pressly so named, '* that old serpent, called the Devil and 
Satan." The combatants, therefore, are clearly defined — 
'' the war in heaven " is between those angels who have 
never swerved from allegiance to God and mighty spirits 
which kept not their first estate ; and, though St. John 
may have intended to delineate the long subsequent war 
between evil and good, we can hardly doubt that he 
derives his figures from the first moment of apostasy, 
when rebellion brake out in the heavenly hosts, and evil 
appeared in the Universe. And how mysterious that 
moment I There is often much said as to the mysterious- 
ness of the entrance of evil, regard being only had to its 
entrance into the world which we inhabit ; but, in reality, 
the mysteriousness belongs to an earlier stage : it is not 
very wonderful that man should fall, when there was a 
devil to tempt him ; the wonder is, that there should have 
been a tempter — how, where there was no external tempter, 
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but everything to minister to obedience and holiness, sin 
could generate itself in the breast of an angelic being, and 
spring, a giant at its very birth, from the loftiest and most 
magnificent of God's spotless works. 

Such, however incomprehensible, must have been the 
fact — the devil must have been his own tempter; and 
whatever may have been the precise point at which 
his pride moved him to aim, it is certain that it brought 
him into opposition to God, or placed him in the con- 
dition of a rebel against His authority. And it is also 
certain that he was not solitary in rebellion. Tempter 
himself from within, he probably set himself to be the 
tempter of others; and with such success that legions 
of the heavenly hosts leagued themselves with him, 
and bade defiance to the Almighty. But legions there 
also were which stood faithful in the midst of the 
growing apostasy ; and then, as our text alleges, *' There 
was war in heaven." The battle was a battle of principles 
— apostate angels plying the unfallen with solicitations to 
rebellion, and the unfallen withstanding those solicitations, 
and maintaining their allegiance. It better suits, indeed, 
the purposes of poetry to give more of a material cha- 
racter to the conflict, to represent apostate angels as 
marshalling themselves to attempt the dethronement of 
God, and the faithful as rallying round their Maker and 
upholding his cause. There is something very grand and 
imposing in the idea of the heavenly hosts being em- 
battled on some vast field of space, and the imagination 
may be said to revel, as amid all that is magnificently 
stem and gorgeously terrible, when the supposition is 
before it of cherubim and seraphim, angels and arch- 
angels, clad in celestial panoply, and meeting in hostile 
shock. But this belongs to poetry, not to theology. It 
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cannot for a moment be thonglit that God left his cause 
to be decided by a straggle between his creatures. The 
alleged " war," as we have already said, must have been a 
war of principles — certain squadrons of the heavenly hosts, 
with Satan as their leader, tempting the remainder, who 
were still faithful to their God. The tempter was resisted ; 
Michael and his angels stood firm in their allegiance. And 
then it was, according to the figurative representation, 
when good angels had been sufGiciently exposed to the 
onset of evil, that God interfered as a God of Judgment, 
and banished from his presence those who had disputed 
his authority. " The great dragon was cast out into the 
earth, and his angels were cast out with him.'' 

O, mysterious dispensation! — not mysterious, that the 
devil should be ejected from the pure and glorious scene in« 
to which he had brought war, but mysterious that, in place 
of being at once confined to chains of darkness, he should 
have been suffered to plant himself on this earth, and there 
pursue his machinations against God. And yet there are 
words in our text which should suggest thoughts, not indeed 
explanatory of the mystery, but repressive of any mur* 
muring at what God permitted. " Neither was their place 
found any more in heaven." It was a final expulsion, when 
Satan and his angels were cast out from heaven. There 
was no mercy in store, no plan of redemption through 
which the apostate might regain their lost place. But, 
though it was foreknown by God that Satan would prevail 
over man, though he had not prevailed over Michael and 
his angels, it was also foreknown that a Mediator would 
interpose, who should finally destroy all the works of the 
devil ; and therefore there can be no ground for arraigHihg 
the goodness of God, in that the dragon and his angels 
were allowed to plant themselves on the earth. If Satan 
p. s. 2. L 
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and his angels descended to lay waste onr creation, they 
descended also to make way for the triumphs of the Be- 
deemer. It almost seems as if the cry were overpowered, 
" Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea ! for 
the devil is coming down unto you, having great wrath." 
Did that cry proceed &om Michael and his angels, as they 
stood on the battlements of heaven, and gazed upon their 
adversaries hurled down from the place they had profaned ? 
Perhaps so ; it accorded well with the nature of these pure 
$md glorious beings that, in the midst of their high 
triumph, they should commiserate a race aboiit to be as- 
sailed by the foes they had vanquished. But nevertheless, 
to ourselves the cry is overpowered, lost in the swellings 
of that anthem which ascribes the majesty and the might 
to Him that hath redeemed us, and washed us in His blood. 
It is better to have been redeemed than to have never 
fallen. It is a higher happiness which is now within reach, 
it is a loftier dignity to which we may aspire. Aye, if 
imagination be but idly employed when it would dress up 
the " war in heaven," with all the pomp and circumstance 
of mortal combat, assuredly imagination is fruitlessly 
employed when it would compute the gain to human 
kind through the issues of that war. They meet, angel 
to angel, archangel to archangel, cherubim to cherubim — 
not as human combatants, with the sword, the shield, and 
the spear, but with antagonist principles, righteousness 
against sinfulness, obedience against rebellion. Eighteous- 
ness prevails, and then is the mighty tide of evil let loose 
on our creation. But there is one to stand in the gap : 
the fallen nature is exalted into union with the divine : 
man is brought into closer relation to God than the very 
loftiest "order in created being — oh, if that which brought 
us Satan as an adversary made way for Christ as a surety 
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and a champion, thanks be to God that apostate angels 
were permitted to come down to earth when their crime 
had induced the doom of our text, that ^ their place was 
not found any more in heayen." 

Now we have hitherto confined ourselves to a literal 
interpretation of t^ passage under review. But undoubt- 
edly the passage is prophetical, and probably refers to 
those stem struggles which issued in the downfall of 
Heathenism throughout the vast Boman Empire. The 
*' war in heaven " is the contest between Christianity and 
Paganism. The leading combatants are the Christian 
preachers, martyrs, and confessors, on the one side, and 
the persecuting emperors, magistrates, and priests, on the 
other. The former are likened to "Michael and his 
angels," because God and good spirits were on their side ; 
the latter to '^ Satan and his angels," because their cause 
was emphatically that of the devil, and all his power was 
employed in its support. And when '' Michael and his 
angels " cast out the " devil and his angels " the great 
revolution under Constantino would seem depicted, which 
deposed Heathenism from all rule and authority, and 
advanced Christianity to empire and dominion. So general 
was the persuasion, on the occurrence of these mighty 
events, that they were the subjects of this metaphorical 
prophecy, that, as Bishop Newton has well shown, Christians 
were accustomed to describe the conquests of Constantine 
under the very imagery furnished by our text ; and over 
the palace gate of that emperor was a picture representing 
him as trampling under foot the great enemy of mankind, 
a dragon being given as the emblem of Satan. 

We need not, however, enlarge on the prophetical inter- 
pretation ; our great desire is to make you aware that the 
imagery of our text is never out of place, but that there is 
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now going on, even now, a high conflict between evil angels 
and good. Man is now the object of contest ; the battle is 
now transferred to his breast ; and there, good angels 
plying him with motives to righteousness, and evil sug- 
gesting all that may seduce him to sin, is a struggle 
maintained, whose issue is to determine whether his place 
shall be found any more in Heaven. Those souls — your 
souls and mine, which, if you might judge by the baubles 
for which they are continually risked, if not bartered, 
must be of less worth than some ephemeral insect — ^those 
souls are an object which keeps incessantly at war the 
powers and principalities of the invisible world. I marvel 
not at this. I strip the fact of all that gorgeous indis- 
tinctness which is thrown around it by the imagery of 
n^eeting hosts and embattled myriads ; and I fasten on the 
•simple truth, that every one of us has been redeemed, 
*' not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with 
jihe precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without spot." 
This is the single marvel — at least, like Aaron's rod, it 
may justly be said to swallow up every other. That a 
soul, for which Christ died, should be an object for which 
angels contend, this cannot surprise me ; the multitudes 
of higher orders of intelligence may well struggle for the 
acquisition of a spirit which the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth assumed flesh to redeem. 

But) nevertheless, there is something wonderfully im- 
pressive in the thought that we thus keep up a perpetual 
conflict in the invisible world. I hear not the noise of the 
battle, though it may be often at its height when all nature 
is at rest, or I tenant a solitude so profound that I seem 
lost, for the time, to all material things. Then may Satan 
be urging me with his temptations, circling me with his 
magic wand, and conjuring up before me, as once he con- 
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jured up before Christ, the phantoms of greatness, the 
sweeping processions of the rich and the beautiful, which 
go by so majestical in the dreams of ambition. And then 
also may righteous angels be busy with my spirit. Theirs 
is that imagery of death which comes darkly around me, 
admonishing me of the madness of attaching myself to the 
shadows of this earth. Theirs is that long and radiant vista, 
down which the eye travels to the coming eternity till it 
rests on things incorruptible, and which fade not away, 
stored up for those who are content to be as '^ strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth." This is the battle — not a battle of 
which I can catch the din, and see the tumult ; but, never- 
theless, a battle of which I can feel the progress, and must 
determine the issue ; and there is not one of you who may 
not continually trace that the warfare is going on with 
respect of himself. It is going on now : now, within the 
structure in which we have assembled for the public wor- 
ship of our God have the hosts of darkness and of light 
mustered to the battle. Good angels and evil have assem- 
bled, the one to assist, the others to counteract the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. If not, what means Scripture by the 
manifold wisdom of God being made known by the Church 
to principalities and powers ; and by the assertion, that 
when the seed is sown, then cometh the devil and catcheth 
away the Word ? Let us not be materialists, believing in 
nothing but what we can handle and see — the Bible is our 
warrant for thinking that the sons and daughters of men 
are not the only occupants of our churches, but that 
Heaven and Hell send their legions as though some vast 
issue were staked on our gathering, and the battle, alleged 
in the text, were again to be fought. 

When I address myself urgently to any unconverted man, 
beseeching him by the mercies of God to repent and turn 
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from his iniqmtj, I may be add to emoBe die GUTTiiig of 
the w&r into his own territoiT, the asaemhling in his own 
breast, of the invisible eombfttaotB. I know thai, on one 
side there are soggestions cxf danger, wamingB against 
delaj, pleading for God and eternity; I know also that, 
on the other are flattering intimations, whispers that there 
is no need for haste, hints that the preacher oTcrdiarges 
his statements, and that there will oome, frran a Giod who 
isi loYe, no such oatbreak of wrath as he Toitiires to predict. 
And what we now call npon the nnconirerted man to do, 
aware as he mnst be of this internal strife, is to give its 
a^v-folly true and great character to what passes within 
him. ^' There is war in heaven." Those movemoits 
which nrge you to repentance may be considered as coming 
from ministering angels; those which wonld withhold 
yon from repentance, from nuJigmint fiends. Which 
shall prevail ? Nay, it is not a battle, of which yon may 
be merely a spectator ; it is a battle, of whose issue yon 
yom'self mnst be the arbiter ; it shall be won or lost by 
either side, according as yon yonrself shall determine : 
and it might avail, one wonld think, to move a man to 
concern for his sonl, to know it ihns wrestled for by the 
loftiest orders in creation. 

There may be unconverted men amongst yon, on whom a 
tale of chivalry wonld take a firm and instant hokL These 
are they who, if they heard the measured tread of the march, 
and were told of glittering squadrons advancing to the com^ 
bat — ^victory being to decide whether the chains of wretched 
captives were to be rivetted or broken — would be feverish 
with anxiety, scarce able to repress their impatience, eager 
in prayer to the God of battles that the right might prevail, 
and ready to swell the lond shont that should tell that the 
fetters were snapped. And must all their interest be given 
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to a tale of cbivalry ? Must all their sympathy be with the 
imprisoned, on whose behalf the noble and the brave have 
gone out in crusade against the base and oppressive? 
Themselves are the imprisoned. On their behalf have 
shining legions, with the wing of purple and of gold, set 
themselves against hosts of the dark and the accursed. 
And in their hands lies the issue of the struggle. Ah ! 
men and brethren, ye who have not yet cared anything for 
the soul, and who, through that carelessness, have wrought 
the defeat of good angels and strengthened the devices 
of bad — be ye moved, by the intense interest which mighty 
spirits take in you, to take some interest in yourselves ; 
and not to throw away that immortality which the im- 
fallen cherubim would have you spend gloriously with 
themselves, and which fiends are all eagerness to involve 
in their own fearful anguish. You have only now to 
resolve, in the strength of the Lord God Almighty, that 
you will live for another world, and not wholly for the 
present ; that you will abjure the sins which must destroy 
you, and flee to the Saviour, who can deliver you ; and, in 
token how the battle has issued, there shall go a thrill of 
delight through the heavenly hosts, and a new song of 
triumph shall occupy their minstrelsy : the text shall be 
again accomplished. It is accomplished, whensoever a 
soul is truly converted, having '' repentance towards God, 
and fedth towards our Lord Jesus Christ." " Michael and 
his angels have fought against the dragon," and the 
'^ dragon has fought and his angels." But the dragon 
has not prevailed; he has been overcome through the 
blood of the Lamb ; and so thorough is the moral change, 
so complete the substitution in the soul, now turned into 
the habitation of God, of a dominion of righteousness for 
a dominion of evil, that we may say of the apostate crew. 
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as was said when they were burled from their original abode, 
*' neither was their place found any more in heaven." 

Yes, our text is thus descriptive of a continuous struggle, 
a struggle which may be viewed either in the general or 
in individual cases. The final issue may have often 
seemed to hang in doubt ; for there have been many times 
in the history of the Church, when, judging only from 
appearances, its best friends might have expected the 
extinction of Christianity. But the first prophecy was also 
the first promise. It declared that the head of the serpent 
should be bruised, however, in effecting it, the seed of the 
woman should suffer partial injury. And the promise has 
been fulfilled; for "cast down, but not destroyed" has 
been the description of the Church in her seasons of 
greatest extremity. " The dragon and his angels " have 
not been suffered finally to prevail — whether through 
persecutions or heresies, through the sword of the tyrant 
or the falsehood of the seducer. " Michael and his angels " 
have come to the rescue — an angel ministered to Christ in 
his agony in the garden ; and when the Church has been 
fainting through long struggle with the adversary, angelic 
may have been the ministration through which her succours 
came. For it is one of the very worst forms of modem, 
infidelity, that which would throw doubt, or denial, on 
spiritual agency, endeavouring to resolve into mere parable, 
or figure, what is a£&rmed of the operations whether of the 
Holy Ghost or the devil. The devil is a real being, hot 
less real than one of ourselves ; not the less real, because 
invisible — for, if pure spirituality is to weaken the truth of 
any being, at what point short of atheism are we to stop, 
since God is that being who is emphatically " a Spirit, 
whom no man hath seen nor can see.'* And angels are real 
beings — the Church has solemn commemorations in attesta- 
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tion of our belief in their reality and their might. They 
are sent forth, as Scripture saith, to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvatit)n. Unto them is charge given to 
keep the righteous in all his ways, to bear him up in their 
hands lest he dash his foot against a stone. Angels convey 
the soul of Lazarus to Abraham's bosom, assemble the 
whole human race before the judgment seat, and bind up 
the wicked in bundles for the burning. 

They are thus described as performing great offices in 
the economy of redemption ; and when we add the exqui- 
sitely touching assertion of our Lord, that there is *^ joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth," an assertion which may be said to bring down 
these glorious beings from their loffcy estate, and associate 
them, through ties of closest sympathy, with the very . 
meanest of our race, you cannot doubt that, invisible though 
they be, they encamp about us with a most affectionate vigi- 
lance, act as guides and guardians in many a moment of 
perplexity and danger, and set themselves unweariedly to 
counteract the machinations through which the devil seeks 
to make us share his shame. For if Scripture be explicit in 
representing us as ministered to, and aided by, good angels, 
it is certainly not less distinct in setting forth the snares 
which are spread for us by evil. That we may "be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil," is the reason given by 
the apostle for our putting on " the whole armour of God." 
His assertion moreover is, that " we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places." 

We have been drawing, then, no imaginary sketch, when 
delineating a battle between evil angels and good on the 
broad stage of this creation. It is Scripture which has given 
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the outlines: it is Scripture which has furnished the 
colours ; and it is Scripture also which certifies the issue. 
Prophecy delineates a time when the warfare shall be ended, 
when the devil shall be bound, and the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdoms of the Lord and his 
Christ. We expect that time. Be it distant, or be it near, 
we have the word of the Most High and we know that it 
shall come. If against us be '' the dragon and his angels, 
'' Michael and his angels " are on our side : lofty beings, 
endowed and delegated of God to aid the Church, espouse 
our cause ; and He, who is " the Head of all principality 
and power," to whom hath been committed ^ all authority 
in heaven and earth," He does but wait an appointed 
time to show Himself in majesty, and destroy all enemies 
" by the brightness of his coming." And it is not only by 
the prospect of millenial glory that we should be cheered 
and encouraged, that glory which is to prevail when the 
earth's remotest families shall have heard and obeyed the 
Gospel of Jesus ; it is the glory of eternity on which our 
thoughts should be fixed, the glory of those interminable 
ages throughout which '* the dragon and his angels " shall 
be chained in the lake of fire, and the spirits of the just 
made perfect shall be associates of the splendid throng 
who fought their battle and sustained their progress. 

Yes, ye heavenly hosts, ye who are now present to watch 
and promote the success of the preached word, we may be 
your companions for ever and ever. With you may we 
stand in the celestial Temple, and gaze on the brightness 
of Deity, if we will now hearken to the bidding which ye are 
sending through all the avenues of conscience, and be up 
and doing, that we may be ready for the judgment. And, 
once admitted to share your joys, we can go no more out for 
3ver. We shall leave war behind us when we leave this 
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lower creation ; and one rich, beautiful, unruffled, repose — 
but, nevertheless, that repose the repose of desires all 
satisfied in God, and of powers all devoted to God — shall, 
be our portion, as it will be that of Cherubim and 
Seraphim, the innumerable throng of burning spirits that 
wait upon the Lord. I have appealed to the angel and 
the archangel. I need not their answer : by their presence 
amongst us, they invite, they admonish, they entreat, they 
promise. Whilst preaching on such topic, so sublime, so 
thrilling, I could almost feel as though they had come 
down amongst us, in more than common numbers, and 
with more than common aids, that the day might be signa- 
lized by the discomfiture of the dragon. Be it ours then 
to have war now that we may have peace hereafter. Is 
there one who has not yet proclaimed war with the devil ? 
Now let him break the bond, and gird himself for the 
battle — now, when the hosts of Heaven may be thought 
most eager to espouse his cause. Not in vain shall 
" Michael and all angels " have been set before you as 
the august champions of those for whom the captain of our 
salvation died ; and Satan and his company shall receive a 
wound, demonstrative of the power of the w^pons through 
which they are yet finally to fall — ^yea, fall so as never to 
arise. 



SERMON XII 

GLORY INTO SHAME 

" ^s tjej Sim mcreascti, so tfyeg sirateti against mc : tfjmCbre bill 5 
rfjange tfjeir glorg into sfjanu/*— Hosea iv. 7. 

THESE words were originally spoken of the Jewish 
priests, but there is nothing to limit their application 
whether to a particular age or a particular class. In pro- 
portion as the priests had increased in numbers and pros- 
perity, they had grown more and more wicked — even as 
is now but too frequently the case ; the blessings and ad- 
vantages which God heaps upon men only rendering them 
more fixed in worldly-mindedness and in neglect of 
religion. And it is a very peculiar threat which God utters 
against these priests, and which he may be equally con- 
sidered as uttering against all such as walk in their steps. 
" Therefore will I change their glory into shame. " The 
very blessings, you observe, which he had bestowed on them 
for their glory, and in order to their good, were to be 
converted into their shame, and made instrumental to 
their injury. Now it will be our object throughout our 
discourse to make you aware that it is a very awful male- 
diction which God pronounces when he declares that he will 
change men's glory into shame, that nothing more fearfal 
could befall us than the having such a malediction executed 
on ourselves. With this object in view, it will be well 
that we first glance at the accomplishment of the threaten- 
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ing in the case of the Jews — for the whole nation sinned 
with the priests, and suffered with the priests, so that the 
text may justly be extended to the people at large. When 
this has been done, we will descend to our own time and 
case, and endeavour to show you, by successive illustrations 
how continually what God designed for our welfare is 
instrumental to our hurt, so that the awful threatening 
is accomplished, " I will change their glory into shame." 

Now there never was a nation upon which were poured 
with such profusion things which should have been for their 
good and their glory. The whole Mosaic economy, the 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the Temple service, the pecu^ 
liar relationship in which they stood to God, the revelations 
with which they were favoured, the promises of which they 
were the depository — all these were advantages which, 
rightly improved, would have made the Jews pre-eminently 
glorious amongst nations. It is a very remarkable question 
which God proposes by his Prophet, Isaiah. " What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done 
in it ?" He speaks, you observe, as though all the methods 
of spiritual agriculture had been exhausted, so that nothing 
which might have issued in fruitfulness remained yet 
untried. But in a very wonderful manner did the Jews 
pervert all their privileges, and thus turn, of themselves, 
their glory into shame. "As they were increased, so they 
sinned against Grod" — their national mercies only strength- 
ening the national apostacy. And then the threatening 
took literal effect, though only through their own misuse 
of their many advantages. The institutions of the Law 
should have ministered to their glory by preparing them 
for the disclosures of the Gospel ; whereas, by clinging to 
these institutions, as though the worth were in the type 
rather than in the antitype, they made them barriers against 
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their entering into the covenant of the New Dispensation. 
The prophecies, which had been handed down to them from 
a long line of seers, should have taught them to know Christ, 
when bom in the fulness of time ; whereas, through wilfully 
misunderstanding and misinterpreting these prophecies, 
they failed to recognise their Messiah, and rejected him 
with scorn. The special faTour of which, as a people, they 
had long been the objects, God visibly interfering on their 
behalf, and spreading over them the shield of his guardian- 
ship, this would necessarily have insured their prosperity 
had it not been abused ; whereas, cherishing in them a pre- 
sumption that God would never cast them off, whatever 
their sins, it conduced above all things to the ripening 
them for ruin. There was not a sacrifice which they were 
bidden to offer, not a ceremony which they were instructed 
to observe, not a promise which had been made to their 
fathers, not a deliverance vouchsafed, not a judgment 
deferred, which was not both designed and adapted to the 
leading them to what would emphatically have been their 
glory, "the obedience of &ith;" and yet, perverting 
equally the ordinances of God's law, and the interferences 
of his Providence ; arguing from the one, the meritorious- 
ness of external observances, and from the other, the cer- 
tainty that they were too much beloved to be punished, 
they gathered nothing &om all this catalogue of advantages 
but the means of accelerating and aggravating national 
condemnation. So that, most emphatically was it true in 
the words of our text, that ^' as they were increased, so they 
sinned against God ;" and most accurately also, and most 
fearfully, was the threatening here uttered acted out on the 
Jews as a people. When attachment to a law which should 
have led them to Christ alienated them from him ; when 
sacrifices which prefigured the Lamb of God were substi- 
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tnted in his stead ; when predictions which pointed ont 
Jesus were wrested to the proving him an impostor, and 
privileges which might have served as a rampart against 
calamity, made a breach for its entrance — till, at last, the 
nation sank, darkened by its very light, and crashed by its 
very mercies ; what better description, tell me, could have 
been given of the exact process of destruction than that the 
threatening of our text had taken literal effect, ''I will 
change their glory into shame. " 

But we turn now to those views of the subject with 
which we ourselves are more immediately concerned. We 
wish to show you how constantly it occurs that things 
which should have turned to our glory are instrumental 
to our shame. At the same time, it will be our endeavour 
to prove that this cannot occur without fatal injury, so 
that, to incur the threatening pronounced in our text, were 
to be in imminent peril of the worst woes that can light 
upon man. To make good these statements, we will divide 
our remarks under the general heads of what is temporal 
and what is spiritual ; showing, that is, in the first place, 
how those temporal things, and in the second how those 
spiritual things, which should have been for our glory, 
may be changed into our shame. 

Now, it is commonly observed that it is hard to bear 
prosperity becomingly, and that many a man, whose de- 
portment has won approbation whilst his circumstances 
have been moderate or depressed, has shown himself, in 
the season of riches and advancement, a proud and sensual 
and overbearing thing. There is nothing, in short, which 
more tries a man than prosperity. There are many tempers 
and dispositions which are comparatively repressed by 
straitness of condition, but which walk abroad at full 
liberty when that condition is enlarged, — " As they were 
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increased, bo they simied agamst God." It will often 
happen that those who take a moral view of what passes 
in a neighhourhood, can point out to you individuals, of 
the genuineness of whose Christianity they have entertained 
the strongest possihle hopes whilst they were only just 
beginning to make their way, as it is called, in the world ; 
but respecting whom those hopes have declined as they 
ascended higher in income and influence. The more these 
individuals have acquired of the possessions and power 
which draw the world's admiration, the less have they mani- 
fested of Christian humility and forbearance ; so that, at 
last, though they continue the profession of godliness, it 
can only be said of them that they give religion, at one 
and the same time, the showy patronage of their name and 
the bitter libel of their example. 

And, nevertheless, we may safely declare, that riches, 
notwithstanding the dangers which attend their possession, 
are designed of God to be for men's '^ glory." Difficult as 
it is to bear prosperity meekly, prosperity, as well as ad- 
versity, is intended as a trial, by the passing through which, 
n^en shall be fitted for immortality. If prosperity have a 
direct tendency to the bringing out the latent corruption, 
and thus discovering the plague of the heart, this is vastly 
for a man's advantage, if, so &st as the evil is detected, he 
seek to God for strength to overcome it. We owe nine* 
tenths of our virtue to the not being tempted ; and men 
have no suspicion what a proneness they would feel to the 
committing many sins, if only so circumstanced as to be 
solicited to the commission. So that riches are things 
which, in the largest and truest sense, should be for men's 
glory* The greater call which there is on the rich man for 
circumspection, for watchfulness that he make not this world 
his rest ; the enlarged opportunities of advancing Christ's 
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Eingdom, and the good of his fellow men ; the power 
which there is in temporal comforts of showing a man 
what is in him, and therefore of informing him how best 
to turn moral diligence to account — these, and many other 
of the results of being rich, prove that gold, rightly used, 
will so minister to godliness, that spiritual wealth shall 
grow as fast as temporal. And if then, as is too generally 
the case, there occur nothing but the reverse of all this, 
so that, as fast as riches are poured in upon a man, he 
becomes more inordinate in his desires after money, and 
perhaps less clean-handed in his modes of obtaining it ; 
more self-sujOGicient and arrogant and haughty ; and, if more 
liberal in his charities, yet less acute in his sensibilities — 
thus showing that there is a harder, and colder, and more 
selfish heart, in spite of the glittering evidence of a more 
open purse — why, what are we to say of such a man, as he 
looks down upon us perhaps from his proud elevation, and 
is charioted along in his splendour and superciliousness, if 
not that he has unhappily verified the description of our text, 
" As they were increased, so they sinned against me," and 
that in him also has been fatally verified the threatening 
which is subjoined, " Therefore will I change their glory 
into shame ?" 

But there are intellectual riches far costlier than those 
just considered, and whose possession involves yet greater 
risk and responsibleness. If much have been done for 
the man on whom God has bestowed abundance of the 
silver and the gold, we may perhaps say that still more has 
been done where mental endowments have been largely 
conferred. And it were easy to carry on an illustration 
which should be nearly parallel with the foregoing, tracing 
the progress of a man of high, but misdirected, talent, and 
showing you how intellectual riches, which should have been 
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ioft his glozy, are tamed into his shame. Toa are all funiliar 
with instances in which genius has heen the rain of its 
possessor ; and history has its imperishahle names, con- 
oeming whom We more weep over the prostitation, than 
admire the magnificence, of ability. It is bat too true, 
however mehmcholy the fiact, that many, who might have 
passed honoarably and nsefolly through life if endowed 
with less shining powers, have been so seduced, as it were, 
by their own brilliancy, that they have forsaken the alone 
light by which creatures can be guided, and, wandering 
into &tal error themselves, have drawn after them a crowd 
of unstable spirits. The powers ought to have been for 
their glory, needing nothing but a righteous employment, 
in order to the rendering their possessors happy in them- 
selves, and benefiactors to the world. Bat *' as they have in- 
creased, so have they sinned against Grod ;" and, as though 
there had rested on them the malediction of our text, their 
powers have been given to the cause of vice or infidelity ; they 
have tempted others, as well as surrendered themselves, to 
an unhallowed ambition or a sceptical restlessness ; and thuss 
most emphatically, has their glory been turned into shame. 
We would not however draw our illustrations firom 
rare instances, knowing that, if thus drawn, they may be 
evaded by the great mass of a congregation. If a man 
must be gifted with more than common powers, ere exposed 
to that risk of perversion of which we now speak, there 
will be numbers who, though perhaps not otherwise 
accustomed to the affecting humility, will pronounce them- 
selves secured by their mediocrity. But it were a vast 
mistake thus to identify, as it were, the perversion with 
the greatness of intellect — in other words, to conclude 
that, where mental powers have been changed from a glory 
into a shame, they must have been powers of extraordinary 
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grasp. On the contrai^, however fashionable the notion 
that the being an infidel, for example, marks an acute and 
inquiring mind, it ought, at least, to be self-evident that a 
weak understanding is as likely to stumble into error through 
its own weakness as a strong, through rash endeavour to 
penetrate what God hath concealed. No talent is required 
in the composition of a freethinker, however freethinkers, 
as they are absurdly called, may have often been men of 
talent. We suppose the definition of a freethinker to be 
that of one who thinks for himself in such sense that he 
will not allow even Grod to think for him. The freedom 
which he boasts, is freedom from every restraint imposed 
by the consciousness of the watchful inspections of an 
all-righteous Deity ; and, since this is a freedom possessed 
perhaps in its perfectness by the brute creation, it might 
be argued that he whose reason is naturally the weakest, 
rather than he whose reason is naturally the strongest, has 
the best capacity at the outset for free-thinking . 

We dismiss, then, as most erroneous, the idea that mental 
powers must be great ere they can become injurious. We 
say to every one of you, without inquiring the measure of his 
intelligence, that there is danger of his turning into weapons 
which will assault his own happiness the energies of mind 
which distinguish him from the brute. There is a risk 
with all, and specially with those whose understanding is 
not yet matured by years, of ascribing such power to reason 
as shall represent it sufficient for every moral enterprise. 
The young, who are just beginning to feel in themselves the 
workings of intellect, and who therefore suppose that they 
have already reached the manhood of mind — these are 
peculiarly disposed to the assigning to reason a larger 
than its true province. We warn such of the dangerous 
position which they occupy, and beseech them to take heed 
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of the first step tbwards scepticism. To give more than its 
dae honour to reason, is to be already half an infideL God 
hath bestowed r^son upon you for your gloiy. It is a noble 
faculty ; for it is the faculty by which you are to determine 
the truth of revelation, and apprehend the meaning of 
those discoveries which Grod, in his compassion, has made 
of Himself. It is the faculty by which alone you can 
decide that the Bible is divine, and which therefore has a 
large field of exercise, ere you pass the threshold of spi- 
ritual knowledge ; and aft-erwards, when you have certified 
yourselves on the inspiration of Scripture, there is con- 
tinued room for the employment of reason, seeing that 
divine truth, as well as any other, must be submitted to the 
understanding ere it can be received into the heart. We 
do not then unduly circumscribe reason, when we warn 
you against giving yourselves unreservedly to its guidance. 
We only tell you that reason is not to be substituted for 
God — and this it virtually is which is done by the whole 
tribe of unbelievers. If a man, for example, will believe 
no more of the Bible than he can prove true by his 
reason, rejecting all those mysteries which transcend his 
comprehension, who can fail to perceive that it is not QodL 
but his own reason which he believes, not the word of the 
Omniscient but the conclusion of his own intellect ? I 
take nothing upon God's authority, unless I take something 
beyond my comprehension ; so that to go no further in the 
belief of revelation than I go by the light of reason, is 
evidently to stop at the very point at which, in strict truth, 
revelation begins. 

We do not then pass the bounds of truth, when we 
declare that it is a direct substitution cf reason for God, 
with which the whole tribe of unbelievers is chargeable ; 
and it is against this that we earnestly warn you. We tell 
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you, again and again, that reason has been given yon for 
your glory. We desire for the yonng amongst you, that 
they should learn to give a reason for the hope that is in 
them. We wish them not to take Christianity on the witness 
of others, but to examine diligently its pretensions for 
themselves. We thus open to them the finest field for the 
excursions of intellect — the Bible, in its evidences, and 
disclosures, presenting such material of lofty investigation 
as would vainly be sought in other departments of universal 
truth. And, if they will thus use reason, retaining it within 
its due province, so that it shall bow to revelation in place 
of making its own discoveries the standard of God's dis- 
closures, reason shall indeed be for their glory, assisting 
them to the admission of truths which shall make them 
glorious, oh ! immeasurably glorious, for eternity. But, 
if they join themselves to the multitude who are burning 
an unhallowed incense to reason ; if they will believe 
nothing but what they can prove ; if they hold it their 
right, as intellectual beings, to sit in judgment on a pro- 
fessed revelation, and to try its truth by its agreement 
with their own preconceived notions— if it be thus, as it 
is in cases of every-day occurrence, that they debase, by idol- 
ising, reason, trusting themselves to its guidance so as to 
exclude the teachings of the Spirit of the Everlasting Grod, 
fancying that, as the mind is more and more enlarged, it is 
more and more bound to reject from its creed what it cannot 
comprehend within its proofs, so that, in the language of 
our text, *' as they are increased," they sin against God — 
we must fear for such persons, that they will harden 
quickly into thorough-paced sceptics ; and as they go on in 
the rejection of truth, one doctrine after another being a 
stumbling-block in their way, till they have a religion 
without Christ, and therefore an eternity without hope, what 
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shall we say of them in accounting for their lives, what 
shall we write over them in marking their graves, but that 
there has been executed upon them God's threatening in 
our text, " Therefore will I turn their glory into shame ?" 
But enough under the first division of our illustrations. 
We have taken riches and mental endowments, in order to 
show you, that, so far as temporal advantages are concerned, 
it is easy and common for men so to abuse and pervert 
them, as to bring themselves practically into the condition 
which they would occupy if labouring under the curse 
that their glory should be turned into shame. Look now 
at spiritual advantages. There can be nothing more 
evident than that the having been bom in a Christian land, 
and favoured with the means of Christian instruction, are 
things which should be for our glory, as affording us the 
opportunity of entering the Kingdom which Christ opened 
to his followers. But it is just as evident that, if we rest, 
for example, on the external privilege, concluding, as did 
the Jews, that, because admitted outwardly into covenant 
with Grod, we are secure of his favour, our advantages only 
turn to our shame, furnishing the occasion of our falling 
into deeper ruin than will be awarded to the heathen. And, 
over and above this general truth, each doctrine of religion 
and each dealing of providence may clearly be for our 
glory, if rightly employed, and as clearly for our shame, 
if misused and perverteil. For instance, the Grospel is 
based on the supposition that we cannot help ourselves, 
but are incapable of an acceptable work or even a holy 
thought, except as acted on by the Spirit of God. The 
doctrine that we are dependent on the suggestions and 
assistances of the Holy Ghost for all that has to do with 
repentance and turning unto God, lies practically at the 
root of the whole system of Christianity ; and this doctrine 
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manifestly tends to our glory ; for the fact of our moral 
helplessness may be shown by great variety of proof ; and 
therefore the offer of superhuman assistance in this our 
necessity, is one which should be hailed by us with 
rejoicing and triumph. But there is nothing easier than 
the making a wrong use of this doctrine : as we increase 
in our admission of it, we may sin against Grod. If, 
because taught that they cannot turn unto God except as 
moved and drawn by the Holy Ghost, men conclude that 
they have nothing to do, but must await, without effort, 
the being effectually called, plainly the doctrine is used to 
cut the sinews of all moral endeavour. That we can do 
nothing in the matter of spiritual reformation without the 
aids of the Holy Ghost, is a truth which should only urge 
us to the being earnest in prayer for those aids. Thus 
employed, the truth is undeniably for our glory, inasmuch 
as it leads to our seeking what we need as fallen creatures, 
from the alone source which can furnish the supply. 

But if, in place of being urged by it to earnestness in 
prayer, we argue from it that we are to sit still, doing 
nothing till compelled by an irresistible impulse, will not the 
doctrine, which should minister to our everlasting blessed- 
ness, be manifestly wrested to our everlasting destruction : 
in other words, shall we not have brought upon ourselves 
the execution of the threatening in our text, ** I will change 
their glory into shame." Or again — ^how wonderful is 
that forbearance which God manifests towards sinners, so 
that, although his offers have been often despised and his 
invitations rejected, he still continues to press on them, 
with unwearied earnestness, the things which belong to 
their peace. It is said by an apostle concerning this 
longsuffering, that it " leadeth men to repentance." This 
is at once its proposed object and its tendency ; and there 
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is not one amongst ns who is other than a living demon- 
stration that the longsnffering of God is for the glory of 
transgressors, seeing that all who have repented, owed the 
opportunities of repentance to an undeserved forbearance, 
and all who are still aliens from Grod, have yet that 
opportunity, because not yet cut down as cmnberers of the 
ground. But, alas, how constantly, in place of leading to 
repentance, does Grod's forbearance lead to final impenitence. 
''Because sentence agaiast an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is folly 
set in them to do evil." Men persuade themselves, that, 
because God is evidently loath to strike he will never 
strike, and that, therefore, they may practise iniquity and 
yet at last find impunity. They encourage themselves in 
rebellion against their heavenly Father, by the remem- 
brance that He is their Father, with all a father's tenderness 
and all a father's pity. Thus they will go on, year after 
year, presuming on the divine longsnffering, as though it 
could not be exhausted, but was certain either to bear with 
them tUl they found it convenient to repent or to ward 
off the consequences, should they die in their sins. 

And what shall we say to these things ? Is there one in 
this assembly who is encouraging himself in his transgres- 
sions by the known forbearance of God ? Oh, that this man 
would hearken to us ! We tell him that he is destroying 
himself with God's mercy. The divine longsnffering, it is 
indeed for his glory. Had there not been this property 
in his Maker, he must long ago have been sentenced to 
everlasting shame : he would not still be within the sound 
of the Gospel, and the possibilities of repentance. But 
this longsuffering, wonderful as it is, may be wearied out. 
So far as an individual is concerned, if it last a lifetime, it 
must die with death. And it may not last a lifetime : God 
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may give a man up to his own desires. And then, even 
whilst he walks the earth a living. thing, and is warmed by 
the sun, and fed by God's bounty, and plied with sermons, 
he may be virtually a condemned thing, a banished, a lost — 
the mysterious spectacle of a creature who has circumscribed 
his day of grace within narrower limits than his day of life, 
and, making sure to himself the second death ere he has 
undergone the first, may be said, if we may dare the 
expression, to have compelled the body to outlive the soul. 
And if the man turn a deaf ear to all our remonstrances, if 
he continue to act on a persuasion which is practically 
nothing more than this, that, because God bears long with 
sinners sinners may safely trifle with God, we have 
nothing to give such a man but our fearful apprehensions 
that he will perish at last with the despisers of God's love ; 
but, knowing also that the longsufiering, on which he 
presumes and through which, therefore, his ruin is wrought, 
is wondrously adapted to all the exigencies of his condition, 
adapted to the winning him to repentance, and to the 
keeping within his reach, for weeks, and months, and years, 
that glorious treasure which the moth cannot corrupt and 
the thief cannot rifle, we tell him that he will perish only 
because, as he has had more and more of mercy, he has 
shown more and more of hard-heartedness, so that literally, 
in the words of our text, " As he was increased, he sinned 
against God," and thus has he brought upon himself the 
execution of the threatening, " Therefore will I change 
their glory into shame." 

We would adduce another illustration, though compelled 
to omit many of perhaps equal strength. We may say of 
the whole scheme of Christianity, considered in reference 
to the nature with which it has to deal, that it is peculiarly 
liable to the being abused and perverted. It is so dazzling 
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an exhibition of God's love towards man, that we are 
tempted to overlook its equally vivid exhibition of God's 
hatred of sin, and thus to encourage ourselves in the 
delusion that the objects of so mighty an interference 
will never also be the objects of unmitigated vengeance. 
Making faith, moreover, the condition of salvation, and 
works only a test of the genuineness of faith, there needs 
nothing but what is found in every man, when sin is to be 
forsaken — a readiness to be deceived — and men may easily 
persuade themselves that they are so secured by their 
belief that they need give no heed to their practice. In 
these and similar ways is the Gospel continually perverted, 
and men, wilfully mistaking the directions of the chart, 
are shipwrecked for eternity. But, nevertheless, it is in 
those respects in which Christianity is thus susceptible of 
perversion, that it is adapted, most emphatically, for our 
glory. That the Gospel is a manifestation of love towards 
the fallen; that it does not rest the acceptance of the 
helpless on works which would demand moral might; 
that it so distinguishes between justification and sanctifi- 
cation, as to require meetness for heaven, but not to 
make that meetness our title; it is from these very 
characteristics that Christianity is exactly suited to our 
condition, repressing pride whilst it requires exertion, 
making us labourers and yet keeping us debtors. Thus, 
it is but too possible that those very peculiarities, in 
which lie the beauty and the power of the Gospel, the 
taking away of which would be the destroying its adapta- 
tion to the wants of fallen beings, may be wrested by 
, nominal Christians to their everlasting shame. But the 
fault is with themselves, not with the Gospel. The Gospel 
is exactly what they need, but not exactly what they wish. 
And if, through the corruption of the heart and the 
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power of unrighteous inclinations, they are led to the 
turning into an instrument of mischief that glorious 
arrangement by which God can be just, and yet a justi* 
fier, which, in demonstrating our poverty, places within 
reach the untold riches of immortality, oh, have they not 
reduced themselves to that wretchedness of condition 
which would follow the breathing of such a malediction 
as this, " Therefore will I change their glory into shan^e " ? 
But, lastly, turn for a moment from the doctrines of the 
Gospel to the dispensations of Providence. Afflictions, 
these are the chastisements by which God would bring 
the wicked to repentance and the righteous to a closer 
walk with Himself. We are assured that it is only for 
the purposes of moral discipline that God permits suffering 
to fall on His creatures. Let afflictions accomplish their 
design, and they will be far more for our glory than un-* 
broken peace and unmingled joy. Witness what St. Paul 
saith, *' Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." It is in burying, rather than in keeping, what 
we love that we learn of our home being above, not below. 
And many a parent, for example, whose thoughts never 
turned towards heaven, whilst he looked upon his child 
and saw buoyant health laugh in its eyes, has felt his 
heart drawn to God when bending over the sick couch, 
and then over the grave of the child — yea, the moral 
change, towards which no advance was made by the 
smile and the prattle, has been wondrously brought about 
by the silent nursery, and the vacant chair, and the 
unused toy. But afflictions do not necessarily work 
this beneficial result. Here, alas ! the text is also true, 
" as they are increased, so • men sin against God." If, 
when God smites, we fail to humble ourselves under His 
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mighty hand, if we inquire not with Job, " wherefore he 
contends with us," if we have recourse to earthly things 
to divert the mind, and fill the blank, then it is but little 
to say that we shall not be profited, we shall certainly be 
injured, by afflictions : what might have been for our glory 
will turn to our shame, inasmuch as, having withstood 
another call, we shall have hardened ourselves against any 
future summons. The afiSiction might have been for youi^ 
glory. If it brought poverty into your household, it was 
still for your glory, instructing you to seek treasure in 
Grod. If it robbed you of what you most loved, it was 
still for your glory, reminding you to make God supreme 
in your affections. But you have come forth from the 
furnace, not refined, but hardened. You have used the 
griefs of life to make more sure to yourselves the woes 
of eternity. Ay, thus it comes to pass that the threaten- 
ing of our text seems often to have settled over the house 
of mourning ; and we are compelled to say of the loss of 
property, and the death of kinsfolk, of bereavements and 
sicknesses and disappointments, alas, as these have increased 
men have sinned against God, and lo! His awful word 
hath come to pass, *' Therefore will I change their glory 
into shame." 

We have nothing to add in conclusion, as an applica- 
tion of our subject ; the subject has, throughout, applied 
itself. Eemember only the words of the prophet Malachi, 
** I will curse your blessings." What words ! the opposites 
are combined. There is fire in the water ; there is 
poverty in the wealth ; there is sickness in the health ; 
there is death in the life. '' I will curse your blessings :" 
The gold shall be as a burden, weighing you down, because 
coveted ; and reason shall be as a meteor, burning you 
into error, because idolised ; and redemption shall but 
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aggravate condemnation, because perverted. Let us see 
to it, favoured as we are with unnnmbered advantages, 
that we perish not by our mercies. For the whole tenor 
of Scripture testifies that the heaviest load, that which 
shall most oppress through eternity, is the load of un- 
improved privilege ; and that he will fall into the lowest 
of all ignominy who has forced God, in his just anger, to 
say of him and to execute the Baying, '^ I will change 
his glory into shame." 



SERMON XIII 

THE LAST JUDGMENT 

*' tlT^etefote jutige no^xiQ before tl)t time, until tfie 1/Orlicome, ^i^o 
f)ot|^ Ml bring to Uf^t i^t i^tiHen tfjinj^s of tiarkness, bvlH inill 
make manifest tfje counsels of tje j^earte.*'— i Corinthians iv. 5. 

WE have taken these words as our subject of address, 
not with the design of enlarging on the precept, 
'* Judge nothing " — though, in a world so malicious and 
censorious as the present, this would hardly be out of 
place — but, rather, for the purpose of bringing before you 
that account of the proceedings of the last judgment with 
which St. Paul follows up his prohibition. When the 
Lord shall come to judgment, He " both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make mani- 
fest the counsels of the hearts." We mean to seize on 
this description of the last judgment. We mean to see 
whether we can act on you through this description, and 
use it to the rousing you to prepare for the final assize. 

There is no topic, my brethren, on which a minister 
can speak with greater assurance of commanding the 
attention of an assembly, than when he discourses on 
judgment to come. He has at his disposal such mag- 
nificent imagery, the subject is one of such overwhelming 
interest, that he can hardly fail to fix his audience as 
riveted listeners, when he marshals humankind before 
the great white throne, and shows the opened books, and 
all the solemnities of heavenly judicature. Yet, perhaps. 
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there are few sermons which so confine themselves to the 
imagination, or make so little inroad on the conscience 
and the heart, as those which are deiSOpiptive of the last 
judgment. For the hearer is not commonly made to 
realise his own part in the immense transaction ; he carries 
away nothing but an indistinct picture of an interminable 
throng in which an indiyidual might be lost, and of a 
universal trial in which some actions might be overlooked. 
The great practical point is, to make the hearer place 
himself individually at the bar, separate himself from the 
dense crowd as though he stood alone upon the earth, and 
subject himself to the scrutiny of the Son of Man, as though 
there were no other whose actions must be weighed. But 
you must all see how it tells against this individualising 
process, that there should be put forth a tumultuous 
sketch of the thousand times ten thousand angels that 
will line the firmament, and of the myriads upon myriads 
that are to break at one rush from the sepulchres, and of 
the particulars, more in number than the sand on the sea- 
shore, which will have to be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the solitary judge. It can hardly fail to be the 
effect of such a sketch, either to leave the mind too much 
occupied with the vastness of the scene and transaction 
to allow of its considering its own share in so fearful an 
immensity, or to induce a kind of secret, if unacknow- 
ledged, hope that the insignificant individual will escape 
severe scrutiny, and be, in a measure, shielded by the 
multitude. We ought, therefore, to strive to detach the 
individual from the mass, and to fix his thoughts on him- 
self, on his own personal share in the immeasurable assize. 
This is what we shall now strive to do. We take our 
text as descriptive of the last judgment. But it is 
a very simple description, with none of those details 
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whicli address themselyes irresistibly to the imagination. 
There is nothing here of the chariot of clouds in which 
the Judge is to descend, nothing of the trumpet-peal, 
nothing of the rolling together of the heavens like a scroll, 
nothing of the fleeing away of this material system from 
the face of Him that sitteth on the throne. There is only 
a statement as to a manifestation of all hidden things, and 
in such manifestation any one of you may feel that he 
shall have personal share. Come then, men and brethren, 
yon are to be led up singly to the judgment-seat of Christ, 
for every one of you may feel that he is deeply con- 
cerned in the topics on which we have to treat. The Lord 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts. 

Now, you all know that such is necessarily the imperfec- 
tion of human legislation, that a great deal of crime passes 
undiscovered, and of what is discovered much goes 
unpunished. Whilst an active system of government 
represses or prevents much wickedness, its unavoidable 
incapacity of finding out, in all cases, the perpetrators, 
encourages many to commit it in hopes of impunity. If 
there were a thorough certainty that every breaker of the 
law would be visited with its penalties, there would hardly 
ever, comparatively, be the violation of its statutes : but 
because there is often necessarily great uncertaioty as to 
whether the law will lay hold on an offender, numbers run 
the risk, and not unfrequently succeed in escaping all 
penalty. Besides, human law takes cognizance of but a 
limited range of wickedness: it confines itself to such 
actions as materially affect the interests of society, leaving 
unnoticed many others which, if criminal and injurious, are 
not so in the sense in which there is demand for the 
magistrate's interference. Public opinion indeed does 
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something towards supplying the deficiency ; for men are 
kept from many actions of which the law takes no account, 
because they cannot commit them and not be lowered in 
the esteem of the yirtuous and respectable. 

But public opinion is often defective and low. There 
are associations and combinations of men in which the 
tone of opinion is lamentably defective ; so that you shall 
find them allowing mean, and dishonourable, and under- 
hand practices, which, if there were any high standard 
amongst them, they would put down and repress by 
common acclamation. I wish we could trust to public 
opinion : I wish it would rise to so lofty a measure as to 
loathe what is vicious, and scorn what is base. But even 
where public opinion is healthy and strong, we say of it 
as of the power of law, that it may be altogether evaded 
through concealment : there are so many ways of hiding 
vice, so many chances, if we may use the expression, 
against being found out, that numbers live in the constant 
commission of actions, which they would not dare to 
commit if those around them were to be aware of the 
commission. And it follows from all this, that there is 
hardly anything so widely powerful in the encouragement 
to sin as the expectation of concealment : it is virtually 
this which produces the chief mass of misdoing ; if you 
could only effect that every thing should be in public, or 
that every man must act under the inspection of beings of 
whom he stood in awe, we should have a world compara- 
tively free from disorder, injustice, and vice, presenting 
many of those features which we are taught to look for 
on a regenerated earth. But is it not an extraordinary 
instance of human unbelief or perverseness, that this very 
publicity, to which we attribute such power, this very acting 
in the sight of another, may be affirmed in regard of all of 

p. B. 2. N 
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us, though all of us are, nevertheless, disposed to find 
encouragement in what we falsely think conoesJment ? 
The moment you recognise the wondrous fact of the 
Divine Omnipresence, the fact that the everlasting God is 
" about your path, and about your bed, and spieth out all 
your ways," you virtually admit it to be beyond your 
power to do anything unobserved : you make a solitude 
impossible — the very notion of secrecy absurd. Yet so 
powerful is practical unbelief, even when a truth is readily 
acknowledged, that men have only to hide themselves from 
their fellow men, and presently they act as though the 
concealment were perfect : the very things which they 
would not dare do if they thought themselves observed by 
a human being, they do without scruple if observed only 
by God. 

Of course, we readily admit that this divine inspection 
causes none of that immediate exposure to pimishment 
which would undoubtedly be the consequence of human. 
Men do not suffer in their good name because God is 
privy to their fraudulent dealings or their vicious prac- 
tices, though they certainly would were their fellow-men 
privy ; so that, if the concealment be not perfect, at least 
it seems sufi&cient for their purpose. 

But now make a supposition. Suppose it known that 
on a fixed day — for example, on this very day in next 
year, there shall be made a revelation of the actions of 
every man's life, so that whatsoever he hath done in secret 
shall be made public, held up in full light, and noised 
abroad as with the sound of a trumpet ; tell us whether 
the prospect of this disclosure a twelvemonth hence, will 
not have a vast influence on the man ? Whether those 
actions, which he would not have dared to commit had he 
not looked for concealment, would not press upon his 
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mind, and cause him deep agony ? Whether, if he had 
been addicted to practices which, if known, must have 
brought him disgrace, he would not instantly set about a 
work of reform, that he might reduce as much as possible 
what would have to be disclosed? But is it only an 
imaginary case which we thus bring to convict you of the 
worst infatuation, if you can be content with hiding from 
your fellow men what is faulty in your actions ? Why, it 
is the very case which is actually to come to pass, the very 
case which is strongly alleged in our text. It may not be 
within the next twelvemonth, it may not be within the 
space of your natural lives ; but, sooner or later, there shall 
be that thorough revelation of every part of your conduct 
which we have only been supposing, but which we had only 
to suppose and we found a motive which would urge men 
to the shunning secret, as well as more open, wickedness. 
We do not see why it should practically make any differ- 
ence to you that this revelation is not to take place until 
after death — indeed there is a difference, but it is a differ- 
ence all in favour of your being vastly more affected 
than if it occurred during life — for if you dread the reve- 
lation because of punishment which must follow, you 
should dread it the more when the punishment is eternal ; 
if it be the shame which you fear, where will exposure be 
so terrible as in the presence of myriads of angels and 
of the whole human race. 

We need not suppose that there is any one of you who 
has secretly transgressed the laws of the land in such 
sense that, if his actions were exposed, they would bring 
down upon him judicial interference ; but we may suppose 
that there are many who would be horror-stricken at the 
idea of having their lives laid bare, so that every man 
might know whatsoever they have done. 
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We know not, indeed, your indiyidual descriptions ; but 
every yail is to be torn off; all disguise is at an end : 
millions of eyes (kre upon you, millions of beings read your 
most secret actions. Wby, you would sink into the earth 
for very shame, if this revelation of your transgressions 
were to take place now, in the fia.ce of this congregation. 

It would fill you with apprehension to know that the 
revelation would occur a day or a week hence, at some 
tribunal in our metropolis and in the presence of a multitude 
of your fellow citizens. Oh, then, think with yourselves, 
shall we be able to bear it better, when, not the members 
of a solitary congregation, not the citizens of a single 
metropolis, not the inhabitants of any one country, but the 
interminable crowd of all that have ever lived upon the 
earth, with spirits innumerable from every district of the 
Universe, shall look with searching gaze on all our hidden 
doings, and proclaim, by their scorn, that we deserve a 
verdict of utter reprobation ? If the disgrace of exposure 
would make you now long to hide yourselves in the depths 
of the earth, shall you not then be of those who will call 
passionately on the rocks and the mountains to cover them ? 
passionately, but vainly — for there shall be no more cover- 
ing, no more darkness, but the darkness of Hell, and that is 
the darkness of a fire which cannot conceal, because it can- 
not consume. We told you before, that description of the 
last Judgment may have been ineffectual upon you, because 
the shrill trumpet-peal, and the thronged firmament, and 
the throne of cloud, and the august and awful circumstances 
of judicature, may have all addressed themselves to the 
imagination rather than to the conscience, failing to make 
you feel your own share in the transaction — but now, ye 
who are so sensitive to shame, ye to whom concealment 
is encouragement, ye who dread nothing but exposure. 
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and who sin easily if you can only sin secretly — ponder 
and be unmoved, if you can, by the simple declaration 
" the Lord will come, and will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness." 

Now we are only wishing to lead each of you to consider 
what the Judgment will have to do individually with him- 
self, or what effect its prospect ought to have upon his con- 
duct. And we have strongly felt, whilst speaking on the 
revelation of hidden things, to whose commission the hope 
of concealment has prompted, that there might be a large 
class of hearers who would hardly think themselves con- 
cerned in our statements, so unconscious are they of doing 
anything of which they have cause to be ashamed. Thera 
are men in the world, who, if we may use the expression, 
might really venture to live in public — so high are their 
morals, so amiable their tempers, so honourable their 
dealings. These men do not fear exposure, though, in 
proportion to their virtue will be their sensitiveness to 
disgrace : they challenge inquiry ; and therefore to them 
the judgment scarce wears an aspect of terror, when pre- 
sented as the great bringing of hidden things to light. 
But let us look closer into concealments. 

Observe what the apostle goes on to af&rm. The Lord 
is not only to bring to light the hidden things of darkness 
— He is also to make manifest the counsels of the hearts. 
Oh, let us dwell on this. If there be some who might 
venture on submitting their lives to the public gaze, who 
is there that would venture on submitting his thoughts ? 
We shall here be able to ply the best and purest amongst 
you with the motives that should spring from a revelation 
of secret things. Which of us would like that there should 
be laid open to the inspection of the world whatsoever 
passes, during a single day, or a single hour, in the 
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recesses of bis spirit, in those chambers of imagery which 
lie so deep within that they are utterly removed from all 
finite penetration ? 

We really doubt whether there ever was a man so pos-* 
sessed with the notion of his own excellence or purity, 
that he would venture to be tried by his thoughts. We 
doubt whether there ever was the man who would not 
have shrunk from the exposure of his thoughts. Acted 
sin bears hardly any proportion to imagined sin: for, 
whilst a thousand things may put restraint upon action, 
there is nothing whatsoever to control the imagination, 
save and except an earnestness to obey, by God's help, the 
injunction of Solomon, ** Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence ; for out of it are the issues of life ;" and, compassed 
as we all are with infirmity, there is no diligence which 
can keep watch over an ever busy fancy ; so that, almost 
before we are aware, there will be defilement within, 
whilst all is yet purity without. And, hence, there is not one 
of us who can think himself unconcerned in the statement 
of our text, when referred to the processes of judgment; 
for we speak not now of the revelation of concealed 
actions — the well-covered dishonesty, the varnished 
falsehood, the unsuspected licentiousness, the hidden 
meanness — we have done with the setting these in a 
blazing light, conspicuous both to angels and to men. 
But now for a yet closer or more internal process. 

The scrutiny is now going down into the very heart, 
the heart, of which our Lord emphatically declared, *' Out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefte, false witness, blasphemies." There 
has never been an unclean or a revengeful thought ; never 
a malicious or a fretful feeling; never a sordid motive ; 
never an angry purpose ; never an inordinate wish, which 
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is not now brought forth to light — as though a register 
had been kept, and page after page were now being given 
to the general gaze. 

Well might the Prophet Malachi exclaim, as he does 
in apparent terror and astonishment, " who may abide the 
day of his coming ? and who shall stand when he appear- 
eth ?" It is this uncovering what has been hidden in the 
heart, which ought completely to overturn every confidence 
but that which is based on the mediation of Christ. We 
do not see, as we have already said, how any self-righteous- 
ness could think of submitting to such a trial as is here set 
before us. It might bear, if you will, the manifestation 
of actions : how is it to bear the manifestation of thoughts ? 
What, is it not enough that my life will endure a rigid 
scrutiny, that I can challenge inquiry into the particulars 
of my conduct, assured that I did nothing in secret which 
I need shrink from having published to the universe ? is 
not this enough? must the scrutiny go deeper? must I 
be judged by what went forwards in the solitudes of the 
spirit in those recesses which were almost inaccessible to 
myself ? and will it suf&ce for my condemnation, that there 
can be brought against me charges which an evil thought 
will substantiate, or which will ask no proof beyond 
that which a wrong wish can furnish I Then indeed I am 
lost, irretrievably lost — if to this extent, " Lord, thou 
art extreme to mark what is done amiss, who may abide 
it ?*' No man, men and brethren. But it is to this that 
we wish to bring you. We wish, by setting before you 
one of the undoubted processes of the last judgment, to 
force the most moral, and virtuous, and exemplary amongst 
you, to a sense of the necessity of taking shelter in the 
merits of Christ. 
' Are you prepared to be tried by your thoughts? will 
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you consent that the verdict shall be given, not according 
to the outward conduct, but the inward sentiment ? not by 
wrong things which you did, but by wrong things which 
you were inclined to do ? not by excesses committed, nor 
by duties neglected, but by wandering fancies, and momen- 
tary desires, and impure suggestions ? No, no — there is 
not one of you prepared for this : there is not one of you, 
we tell you again, who would not be thoroughly shocked 
at having what passes through his mind in a single day 
laid bare for public inspection. And yet, " there is nothing 
hid which shall not be revealed," revealed, whether as 
ground of accusation against those brought to Christ's bar 
or as material for the vindication of the sentences which 
he will pass. In either case, what hope have you of 
escape ? Look on the right hand, look on the left — what 
is to hide you from wrath, when the disclosed impurity 
of a thought is all that is needed to provoke its visitation ? 
Surely this, if any thing, will force you to a Mediator. 
No living man can endure such a scrutiny, unless he have 
applied by faith to his conscience that precious blood 
which " cleanseth from all sin ;" and therefore there will 
not be one of you who can be easy in the prospect of such 
a scrutiny, until he have prepared for it by making Christ 
his advocate with the Father. Men, who have ever 
thought that a righteousness of your own might procure 
you favour at the last, hearken ye to this. Men, who 
have flattered yourselves with the notion that there will 
be no very rigid or miuute inquiry hereafter, hearken ye 
to this. We are not acting upon you through the 
thunders of the judgment, though "the Heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise." We are not endeavouring 
to confound you by an array of its terrors, though " the 
moon shall be turned into blood, and the sun become black 
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as sackcloth of hair." We are not speaking to you through 
the voice, fearfully penetrating, which, heard in the sea, 
and in the desert, and on the mountain, is to rouse the 
millions who sleep the sleep of death. ' We come home to 
you with the most simple of questions. We divest the 
last assize of those astounding circumstances, those terrible 
accompaniments, which hardly seem to leave you the 
power of considering the precise business to be transacted, 
or your own personal share in the transaction. We have 
nothing to lay before you but the plain, the unadorned, 
fact, that your hearts, with all their secret workings, shall 
be laid bare, and that what this anatomy shall disclose 
will determine your final portion. Then, if you cannot 
trust yourselves to the issue of such a revelation, be 
moved, by the certainty of its being at hand, to secure 
yourselves an interest in that propitiation which can alone 
avert the punishment, whether of open sin or secret, of the 
guilty action or the guilty thought : lose not a moment, 
whether in renouncing vain confidences, or possessing 
yourselves of that proposed by the Gospel : '' He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." In the depths of the heart lie 
a thousand foul things, which you would shudder to have 
disclosed, which must condemn you if disclosed — and shall 
they not be disclosed ? nay, what says our text ? Bemem- 
ber it — ponder it — act on it — ^when the Lord comes, he 
shall bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts. 

Finally — bear away with you our great points of 
discourse, the bringing to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and the making manifest the counsels of the 
hearts. 

I hardly know how to leave those points — I fear lest 
they have not b^n sufficiently impressed on you. O ! the 
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awfulness of the disclosure on which we have been speak- 
ing, ye men and women who are so keenly alive to the 
least slnr on reputation I What think ye of those words 
in the 90th Psalm, " Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee, our secret sins in the light of thy countenance?*' 
Secret sins read by the light of heaven, exhibited amid all 
the blaze and the splendour of the final manifestation of 
God. Ah, it ought, indeed, to shut us all up to faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to know that there is nothing hid 
which shall not be manifested. Impossible that any one 
of us — the best, the purest, the holiest — can escape 
eternal death, if we are to be dealt with according to 
what God has noted of us, when He has noted, not only 
the actions of our lives, but the very thoughts of our 
hearts. Let this impel all to an immediate taking refuge 
in Christ. Go to Him as a Mediator. Hide yourselves in 
Him as a Mediator. "Your life," saith St. Paul, "is 
hid with Christ in God *' — another hidden thing — another 
thing to be manifested. Ay, when hidden things are 
manifested, hidden actions, hidden thoughts — ^and these 
hidden things call for death — your hidden life, believing 
in Jesus, shall also be manifested — Christ shall own you 
as His secret ones, and crown you before the universe. 



SERMON XIV 

MAN LIKE TO VANITY 

" iHan us like to banitg : ))U( tiagg are as a sfjaUob) tf^at passet!; 

abjag/* — Psalm cxliv. 4. 

THE two clauses of this verse must be connected 
together, the fact stated in the second being given 
as the reason for the assertion made in the first. Un- 
doubtedly man's "days are as a shadow that passeth 
away ;" but then the Psalmist argues from this that *' man 
is like to vanity," that is, that he is a vain, useless being, 
made in vain or to no sufficient end and purpose. And, 
this being the drift of the verse, we must class the passage 
with those which frequently occur in the Old Testament, 
and which mark how dim and imperfect were the views 
which, under the legal dispensation, even the best men 
had of a future life. Musing on the shortness of human 
life, and apparently keeping out of sight that man has to 
reappear in another state of being, the Psalmist surrenders 
himself to the melancholy persuasion, that '* man is like 
to vanity." Tou must perceive that he speaks on the 
supposition that the present life is the whole of man's 
existence : one cause or another hides from him the funda- 
mental truth of the soul's immortality. The certain fact, 
that all men must soon die, occupies his thoughts ; but 
the equally certain fact, that all men shall live again, has 
for the present no place in his contemplations. And when 
the human race is thus surveyed, as created only for a brief 
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time, coining tip like the grass and then cut down, with no 
hope of a revival, the Psalmist's feeling is, that no sufficient 
end has been answered by its creation ; and this feeling 
it is which is expressed in the first clause of our text. 

And now, my brethren, let us suppose that the Psalmist's 
premises had been correct, would not, we ask, his con- 
clusion have been correct also? If it were true that 
men were not to live after death, it w6uld, we suppose, 
be also true, that man was " like to vanity," or had been 
created in vain. And there is here the basis of a fine 
argument for the soul's immortality, the constructing of 
which may be as profitable as interesting. And though 
there may be no doubt amongst you on this article of 
faith, every one who hears me professing belief in his own 
deathlessness, we may venture to declare that so many 
live as though death were to terminate existence, that a 
discourse can never be out of place which proposes to 
remind men that they bear within themselves an unquench- 
able principle. The great business of preaching is to 
rouse men to a sense of their inmiortality ; for, with all 
their frank confessions of a persuasion that the soul is 
indestructible, there is a practical indifference to the 
duties which such persuasion should enforce ; and there- 
fore they still require to be made to feel that they cannot 
die, that they may be moved to the living for eternity. 
We have done nothing with you, unless you have been 
made conscious that you are immortal ; and you cannot 
be conscious that you are immortal, and take no care for 
the soul. So that there is great room for such an argu- 
ment as that which our text will lead us to pursue ; and 
we may venture to hope, that whilst, by the blessing of 
God, we arrange our proof that you cannot have been 
created in vain, some of you will be stirred to inquire^ 
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whether you have not hitherto neglected the great end of 
your being, and thus done your best to frustrate the divine 
purpose of calling you into existence. It will be our 
endeavour to show that man would have been "like to 
vanity/' had he not been immortal, had there been nothing 
to be said of him but that " his days are as a shadow that 
pass^th away ;" and then to infer that man is not " like to 
vanity,'' not created in vain, forasmuch as God designs 
him for an everlasting condition. 

Now, however impossible it be for us to form adequate 
conceptions of God, there are certain principles which we 
readily ascertain and on which we admit no dispute. 
Thus, we receive it as a seK-evident truth that God does 
nothing which is not for the best, which does not seek the 
best end, and that, too, by the best means. We take it 
as a necessary consequence on that wisdom which must 
belong to the Divine Being, that, in all the workings of 
the great first cause, there will be nothing superfluous 
and nothing out of place ; so that we shall not be able to 
find the production, of which we can say that it has been 
created in vain. There may be much of which we cannot 
determine the use : this is only saying, that God, in his 
actings, as in his nature, exceeds our comprehension ; but 
there can be nothing which we may prove without use, 
for this would manifestly be inconsistent with what we 
necessarily hold of a supreme intelligence. And, it is 
unquestionably a truth, which has been more and more 
demonstrated as science has enlarged her discoveries, 
that God, in the words of Solomon, " hath made every- 
thing beautiful in his time ;" so that creatures, of whom 
it has seemed impossible to divine the utility and which 
have even appeared to produce nothing but injury, have 
been proved to fill an important part in the agencies 
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which are at work on this globe. He would certainly 
show himself as deficient a philosopher as a theologian, 
who should venture to say of the most inconsiderable 
' insect that it answered no end, that to no sufficient 
purpose had God given it its structure and animation. 
And the more narrowly we investigate, the more do we 
discoyer that not only has every Uying thing some definite 
part to perform, but that all its organs are adapted, with 
the very nicest precision, to the place it has to fill ; and 
that its Maker has so constructed its mechanism as to 
give neither too much, nor too little, for the work in 
which it must engage. 

We speak now of the inferior creation, for we do 
not yet include ourselves in our statements; and we 
, may safely affirm of all those multiform tribes which 
have been animated by God, that they exhibit, without 
a single exception, the very nicest adaptation of means 
to an end; and that the greatest and least are equally 
proofs that it is a principle with the Creator to make 
nothing in vain. You cannot say that what is merely 
ornamental answers no purpose. Not in vain hath God 
clothed with beauty, or gifted with melody, " the fowls 
which sing among the branches." Not in vain hath 
he painted the foliage and pencilled the flowers, with 
which the earth is bedecked. Not in vain hath he given 
grandeur to the mountain and loveliness to the valley, 
and caused the diversified landscape to strike us by its 
sublimity or win us by its softness. It was every way 
worthy a benevolent Creator so to construct and farnish 
the dwelling which he designed for rational creatures, 
that in all its apartments there should be objects which 
might minister to their delight; and it further well 
became a wise Creator, to surround beings whom he 
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meant to engage in his worship, with such manifestations 
of Himself as are best calculated to gain their attention, 
and remind them of a Deity. 

But waiving these and similar considerations, we wish 
to fasten your attention on the fact that, in the in- 
ferior creation, there can be traced nothing which 
approaches to waste; no instance of useless capacity 
or unemployed faculty, nor of powers evidently too 
great for the prescribed duty and occupation. It is in 
this sense that we should af^m of any animal, that 
it is *' like unto vanity " — if you could prove, either 
that it was of no use whatsoever in the arrangements of 
Providence, or that it was endowed with energies for 
which there was no sphere, and which might, therefore, 
be spoken of as lost or thrown away. It is this of which 
we affirm that it has never been proved in a solitary 
instance ; for we can safely declare that, the more intently 
you pursue the study of natural history, searching into 
the powers and habits of the various tribes in the animal 
kingdom, the more earnestly will you uphold the con- 
clusion that God hath proportioned, with the greatest 
accuracy, the measure of faculties in each case to the scene 
and the business ; so that neither has the creature been mis- 
placed nor overtasked, nor is there a superfluous strength 
which might as well have been withheld. But now, if we 
tarn to the contemplation of ourselves we shall no longer 
be able to sustain such conclusion. Suppose it true, that 
we are to perish with the brutes, that the soul dies with 
the body, and that there is to break no morning on the 
dreary night of the grave. We unhesitatingly affirm, 
that, on such a supposition, so vast has been the waste in 
men's structure, so inadequate are the objects around him 
to his desires, and so insufficient is life for the perfecting 
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and occupying his capacities, that he is an instance, which 
is not to be controverted, of the Almighty's creating in 
vain. 

It most, we think, be admitted by all who reflect npon 
themselves, that, whether or not they are to live in an 
everlasting state, they are at the least capable of im- 
mortality ; so that, without any miracle, they might con- 
tinue to subsist when the body has decayed. They feel 
that they are possessed of powers which are quite inde- 
pendent on matter, or their union therewith — the powers 
whereby they think and judge and investigate truth ; and, 
in regard of which, there can be no natural necessity that 
they should terminate with death, or indeed terminate at 
all. I may not be immortal. There may be a decree 
against me, dooming to extinction that soul, by which I 
can soar from earth and even commune with Deity, as 
well as that body, which bears manifestly within itself the 
seeds of decay. But I feel that it cannot be because the 
nature of the soul disqualifies it for further subsistence, 
nor because its energies are exhausted or inadequate 
to a mightier duration. I cannot dare to dispute the 
sovereignty of the Creator. Indeed, he who hath the 
power to create, must also have the power to annihilate ; 
and he may have given what would last through eternity, 
and yet determine to continue it through but a brief 
space of time. But this is nothing to our argument. 
That there is in man a capacity for immortality, this is all 
for which we contend ; and he is unworthy to be called 
a man who does not feel that he might be immortal. 
He can never have exercised his thinking faculties, nor 
given play to the various powers of the soul, who has not 
perceived that he can engage in occupations in which 
flesh takes no part, or acts only as an encumbrance ; and 
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who has not, therefore, drawn the necessary inference that 
he might live for ever, that he might, at least, live in 
separation from matter. And what are we to say to this 
capacity for immortality, on the supposition that man 
perishes wholly at death, and that his existence overpasses 
not an inconsiderable span ? We can only say that there 
has been a mighty waste in his constmction, and that God 
has swerved from all those rules which his very nature 
seemed to frame. Fitted to live for ever, with powers 
equal for investigating successively the countless depart- 
ments of universal truth ; qualified for intercourse with 
spiritual beings ; independent on the material world, so 
that I can walk by a light which flows not from the sun 
in the firmament, and partake of a sustenance which is 
not famished by the fruits of the earth — am I nevertheless 
the creature of a day, endowed for ages, and intended for 
moments? It may be so. But then I am the single 
instance, so far as I can ascertain, in the whole sweep of 
this creation of capacities which are never to be occupied, 
and of faculties which are never to be employed to the 
fall. It may be so. But why then has there been given 
me this grasp of spirit, which grows with what it em- 
braces ? Why this thirst for knowledge which is excited, 
not slaked, by every fresh draught? Why this equip- 
ment of mental powers, which are evidently only in their 
infancy, though they have in them the germ of the giant ? 
Why this ability of communing with the invisible, seeing 
I am never to pass beyond the present narrow sphere? 
There have been thrown away upon me the resources of 
an eternity. There has been fruitlessly expended the 
material out of which an angel might have been fashioned 
— an ethereal, intelligent, inextinguishable thing. And oh, 
therefore, when I ponder mine own mortality, and there 
p. s. 2. o 
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presses upon me the consciousness that I must soon depart 
hence, and rest for ever in the grave, how am I to repress 
the feeling that the whole race of which I am a member 
is an example how th^ Creator can bestow to no sufficient 
purpose, and construct for no su£&cient end ? how am I to 
refuse to assent to the melancholy reasoning of our text, 
" Man is like to vanity," seeing that '* his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away ?" 

Now it should be borne in mind, that God, regarded 
only as a being of infinite power, might have created man 
without designing him for immortality; but the great 
question is, whether it would have consisted with God's 
wisdom and goodness to have made such a being, and then 
destroyed him at death ? Might it not have been said, 
that He had made him " like to vanity " to no purpose — to 
no purpose, that is, which would have been worthy His 
wisdom and goodness ? We appeal, for example, to the 
great principle of conscience, a principle which, however 
its strength may have been sometimes exaggerated by 
those anxious to uphold the worth of natural theology, is 
undeniably a mighty witness for truth, the determined 
advocate of virtue, and the bold reprover of vice. It 
cannot be disputed, in regard of this conscience, that it 
applauds what is right and denounces what is wrong, 
thus acting upon every man, until silenced by continued 
resistance and contempt, both as a monitor and a recom* 
penser, directing him what to do, and dealing with him 
according to his compliance or refusal. But neither, we 
think, can it be questioned that conscience does yet more 
than this, and preaches of futurity with a stem and over- 
coming eloqueiice. If it could only be said of conscience, 
that it sheds through the soul a sense of satisfaction when 
a man does right, and a sense of dissatisfaction when he 
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does wrong, we could scarcely claim for it that character 
of a revelation which, we are bold to say, it especially 
wears. But this is not all which may be said of con- 
science. Even when it does not arm itself from the 
statements of Holy Writ, conscience acts upon us through 
the hopes and fears of another life, arraying before us the 
imagery of a Judge who takes account of human actions, 
and who will deal out hereafter the most exact retribu- 
tions. You cannot separate from hope the seK-approba- 
tion which attends a virtuous action ; nor from terror the 
remorse which follows on a vicious. And this is only 
saying that conscience never acts without blending thQ 
expectations of the future with the present joys and 
sufferings which it causes ; and that, therefore, in spite of 
all the moral disorganisation which is to be traced on the 
earth, this principle is an inextinguishable witness to the 
judicial cognizance which God takes of the creatures he 
hath formed. 

But if, after all, man's existence is to terminate with 
death, how shall we prove it consistent with divine 
wisdom and goodness that such a principle has been 
implanted in our breast ? We say that it was to make 
man ** like to vanity," to make him with a con- 
science, and yet deny him immortality. I remember 
that I have but few years to spend upon earth ; that my 
days are the days of a hireling; that, in the touching 
language of Job, " As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth 
away : so he that goeth down to the grave shall come ilp no 
more." And I cannot therefore refrain from pleading 
with my Maker, when sorrow and trouble crowd my little 
span, and reminding him that '* my days are as a shadow 
that passeth away." But why am I goaded by the 
apprehensions and forebodings, why gladdened by the 
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anticipations, of futurity ? Why these ministrations of a 
mysterious legislator, carried about with me in my own 
breast, whithersoever I go, and whatsoever I do, arming 
itself with the sanctions of another state, though it is 
certain that for me no other state exists ? Wherefore, and 
to what sufficient end, am I appealed to, as though I were 
that which I am not, and reasoned with as the imperish- 
able, when known to be the mortal ? Oh, I might, with 
the assurance that I shall cease to be at death, say to the 
Almighty, " My days are as a shadow that passeth away ;" 
but when I reflected that I had been endowed, and with 
me every other of my race, with a conscience which takes 
for granted the immortality of man, and which is therefore 
thrown away, if men perish at death, must I not add a 
statement expressive of the utter uselessness of the moral 
constitution bestowed upon man, " Man is like to vanity," 
seeing that *' his days are as a shadow that passeth away ?" 
It is our ignorance which we learn as we push dis- 
covery onward, and our progress across the field serves 
only to show us that the part wo have traversed bears no 
assignable proportion to what remains to be trodden. 
And shall it be said that this is worth living for ? Shall 
it be said that the wisdom and goodness of the Creator 
are amply vindicated in the constitution and position of 
man, if he spend a few years in gaining a knowledge 
which does but tantalise, and pursuing schemes which can 
be only commenced ; and then sink into the grave, leaving 
behind the little he had acquired, and putting an abrupt 
and final close on what he had just, with so much labour, 
begun ? Shall it not rather be said, that under the do- 
minion of reason, as well as of sense, there is no sufficient 
end propounded to man ; and that, if we could look upon 
the globe, covered with intellectual beings, all busily 
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engaged in intellectual pursuits— every man toiling in 
some one of the unnumbered departments of knowledge — 
then, though the spectacle would be vastly more imposing 
and dignified than that of a world occupied by the slaves 
of concupiscence, yet if we saw that one after another of 
these labourers in the mine of intelligence sank into a 
grave from which there was no return — disappointed at 
having mastered so little, and divided for ever from even 
that little — we should be forced to confess that it would 
have been better for this busy population had they never 
been called into being, and the conviction, " Man is like to 
vanity," would still be forced on us by the remembrance 
" his days are as a shadow that passeth away." 

But supposing man made in vain, if under the dominion 
whether of sense or of reason, must not a different conclu- 
sion be reached, if he be directed by a principle of religion ? 
Even though he be not immortal, yet if he propose as his 
end the knowing and serving his God, this end is surely 
so noble, and so adapted to his powers, that he cannot be 
declared " like to vanity." On the contrary, it is in this 
very case that the vanity is most conspicuous. It is 
indeed religion which, more than reason, distinguishes 
man from the brutes ; for many of the inferior animals 
make approaches towards us in intelligent powers, but 
none in the capacity of intercourse with God. But there 
could be nothing but dissatisfaction from religion, were 
there no future life. The more earnest I was in en- 
deavours to obey, the more bitter would be the reflection 
that the obedient and disobedient were to share the same 
&te. The greater my delight in entering God's presence, 
the more distressing the thought that I was perhaps 
entering for the last time, and that I was never to 
exchange the dim and transient glimpse for the knowing 
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even as also I am known. The being religious so presup- 
poses the being immortal, that we can hardly imagine a 
man taking pains to serve God in the face of a certainty 
that death is annihilation. But if he did, he would be 
only the more signal instance of a creature made in vain. 
His life would be the preparation for a state which he was 
never to reach, the discipline for a happiness which could 
never be his. His days would be consumed in labours 
which must inevitably be fruitless, and in pursuing what 
he could not approach. The greater his holiness, the 
greater the vanity — he could be only the fitter for heaven, 
and as certain as ever not to gain it. And if you could 
approach a saint in the hour of his dissolution, with false 
proof that there was no after life, would it not seem to 
the expiring man that he had toiled through long years 
for no suf&cient purpose ? When he found that, in place 
of standing, as he had thought, on the threshold of a 
glorious and boundless existence, he stood on the boun- 
dary line of his being, and was about to be for ever 
extinguished, would not the memory of past days appear 
to him as the record of little more than vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit, and force from him the confession, *' Man 
is like to vanity, seeing that his days are as a shadow 
that passeth away ?" Thus, whether it be sense, or reason, 
or religion, by which we suppose men directed, we are 
forced to the same conclusion, that, if they perish at 
death, they can propose to themselves no end conunensu- 
rate with their powers of action, and capacities of happi- 
ness. Tou cannot assign them an employment adequate 
to their faculties and filling their desires ; and therefore 
you cannot prove that they have been so constituted and 
conditioned as might have been expected from a wise and 
benevolent Creator. 
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It is then the immortality of man which alone solves 
the mystery of his creation. ' On this supposition, I )mow 
why his capacities and powers are so large, and why con- 
science bears such sway in his breast. I know of ends 
which it was worthy his Maker to propose, and whose 
final accomplishment is unalterably secured. Not in vain 
has he been made capable of surviving the dissolution of 
matter, if indeed the soul decays not with the body. Not 
in vain is there a monitor within which prea<;hes of 
futurity, if indeed he have to stand before the great white 
throne. Not in vain hath God formed him, so far as the 
Divine glory is concerned, since hereafter every attribute 
of the Most High may magnify itself in the retributions 
of the judgment. Not " like to vanity " is man, if you 
consider the ends which he may propound to himself, 
since there is what is infinite for his desires, and what is 
eternal for his labours. I remember then that "man's 
days are as a shadow that passeth away ;" but I do not* 
on that account, conclude that " man is like unto vanity." 
Life may be short, but it is long enough for the purposes 
of my being, though those purposes extend themselves 
through ages which thought cannot number. It may be 
short, but not too short for my securing everlasting 
happiness, and I cannot be " like to vanity,*' with such a 
prize within reach. Indeed, if we were confined to the 
truths of creation, and could not add to them the yet 
mightier and nobler of redemption, we might conclude 
ourselves "like to vanity" notwithstanding our immor- 
tality. If we could prove ourselves imperishable, prove 
of the soul that it is subject to no decay, and of the body 
that, though resolved for a while into its elements, bone 
shall come again to bone, and sinews bind them, and skin 
cover them ; if we could prove this, but could not also 
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prove that the heaven, which we cannot merit, may never- 
theless be gained, there might be vanity stamped on us in 
spite of our deathlessness— at least, we might seem made 
for one only purpose, the terrible one of glorifying God, 
as objects of His vengeance, and therefore proofs of His 
justice. 

Te know, however, that, as redeemed creatures, " re- 
deemed, not with corruptible things as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot," we wear not this mark of being 
" like to vanity." Not *' like to vanity " — for these desires 
after happiness may be satisfied ; these mysterious, in- 
effable longings for greater good than is found upon 
earth may be appeased ; these warnings of a wrath to 
come may be heeded; these hopes of a glorious rest, 
which the storms of a sinful state might forbid us to 
cherish, may be lost in the blissful possession. We could 
not have suspected man ^^like to vanity," had s we been 
bom in innocence, with every power disposed to the 
service of God. And now in our guiltiness, if we har- 
boured such suspicion, it would not be as thinking that 
there had been no sufficient purpose with the Author of our 
being, but only that this purpose had been frustrated by 
our apostasy and rebellion. But God has not allowed it 
to be frustrated. Having originally designed man for 
communion with ELimself, and participation in His happi- 
ness. He would not permit that transgression should quite 
defeat this design, and thus seem to prove that He had 
made man in vain. Therefore did he send His own Son 
to repair the breach, destroy death, and open the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers. This it was which took away 
the stamp of vanity from human kind, for this placed on 
the very grave a seal with the effigy of resurrection. This 
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rendered it no yain thing to have capacities for endless 
joys, and powers for celestial intercourse — ^for this made 
those joys attainable, and that interconrse possible. We 
say therefore with St. Peter, '^ Blessed be the God and 
Father of onr Lord Jesns Christ, which, according to his 
abnndant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead." 
He hath " begotten us again.*' We had done our best 
towards making it '' in vain " that we were bom at first of 
diTine parentage, in the image of Qod ; but we have been 
" begotten again," that the lost features might be restored. 
And now, with the gospel of redemption before us, we may 
consider our Creator as inverting the reasoning of our 
text, or employing its second clause to inyaUdate, not 
establish, the first. Yes, " man's days are as a shadow that 
passeth away ;" there is but a step between you and death ; 
but death is no eternal sleep I and, therefore, away with 
the notion that " man is like to vanity !" Yes, your days 
are as a shadow : you cannot answer for to morrow, but 
'' now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation," 
and therefore man is not '' like to vanity." You come up 
indeed like the grass, and like the grass are cut down ; 
but if you forsake evil courses, and seek salvation through 
a Mediator, an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into my kingdom ; and if you repent not, you 
shall everlastingly be as fuel for the fires of my indigna- 
tion ; and therefore man is not ^' like to vanity." Would 
to God that we might bear these things in mind; that 
every one of us might become conscious, practically 
conscious, of his immortality ! For of this we may be 
sure, that there will be no excusing of ourselves hereafter, 
on the plea of the shortness of our time, of man's life 
having been as a shadow that passeth away. Not '' like 
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to yanity," inasmuch as eternal life is within reach of all 
— ^not ^ like to yanity/' inasnmch as for each amongst ns 
God's Son died, and with each amongst ns God's Spirit 
striyes — not ^'like to yanity," for it is enongh to be 
hnman, and we may, if we will, become eqnal with the 
angels— certainly there will not be heard the solitary 
yoice at the Judgment, urging, in extenuation of final 
impenitence and unpreparedness, that the concerns of 
eternity were too yast to be gathered within the narrow 
span of time. The reason to be giyen, if we be condemned 
at last and sentenced to the fire and the shame of the 
reprobate, will not be that we felt ourselyes immortal, but 
had no snfScient space in which to work out salyation ; it 
must rather be — and GU)d in his mercy ayert that any 
amongst us should be eyidenoe of this — ^it must rather be, 
that, practically, we took the first few hours for the whole 
of existence, and madly gaye them to the things which 
perish in the using. 



SERMON XV 

GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 

tf)at iofjosoeber {leliebetfr in f)tm sf^oulU not petisij, (ut fiaiie ebet^ 
lasting life."— St. John, iii. i6. 

Ton cannot need to be told that the leading and funda- 
mental doctrine of Christians is the doctrine of the 
Atonement. That Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God, died in our stead, so that He bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree. This truth we may suppose confessed 
by you all, and on it, we would hope, you all build for 
eternity. 

It is not, however, your acquaintance, be it ever so 
accurate, with this doctrine of our religion, which can 
render unnecessary its frequent statement from the pulpit. 
There must be " line upon line, and precept upon precept," 
the risk being considerable, that truths with which use haa 
made us familiar may not, practically, receive that atten- 
tion which their importance demands. And, in regard to 
the Atonement, the likelihood is so great of our having 
only vague and ill-defined views of the doctrine, to say 
nothing of the probabiHty that our notions, if rigidly ex- 
amined, would be found quite inaccurate ; that its frequent 
and careful consideration should be pressed on all ranks of 
Christians. 

Of course we do not mean that the only thing required 
is the ascertaining whether we understand, with critical 
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exactness, in what sense Christ's death was a propitiation 
for sin. This indeed is important 'in order to our being 
armed against the attacks of heresy; but we doubt not 
that many a poor and unlettered man believes, with a 
saving faith, in the Mediator, who could furnish no toler- 
able explanation how that Mediator's sufferings are avail- 
able to his pardon. He knows generally that Jesus died 
for him ; and this general knowledge is a sufaoient ground- 
work on which to rest his hope of immortality. But over 
and above the ascertaining what we may call the thorough 
orthodoxy of our sentiments, the Atonement should be 
often considered, with the design of stimulating our 
languid affections, and kindling a new flame of love in our 
hearts. The most devoted amongst us are so apt to grow 
cold and dead in spiritual emotions, that they should 
frequently contemplate the amazing manifestation of God's 
unmerited love towards sinners, hoping that the sight may 
shame them into fresh gratitude, and throw greater warmth 
into their love of their Benefactor. 

Now, the words of our blessed Eedeemer, which we 
have taken as our text, give a doctrinal statement, and, 
at the same time, fix attention on the greatness of Divine 
love as exhibited in redemption. There is the statement 
that God gave His Son in order to the eternal salvation of 
those who believe upon His name ; and this is purely 
doctrinal — a definition, in short, of what we understand by 
the Atonement. But there is also mention of the originating 
cause of our redemption : it was love, pure love, on the 
part of Grod, " God so loved the world." Thus our text 
seems to set before us the Atonement both under a doc- 
trinal and a practical point of view ; and thus to afford 
material for meditation, whether on the nature of Christ's 
work, or on the return which should be made by ourselves. 
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There are, in short, two great principles laid down in the 
verse with regard to the redemption of our race. The 
one is, that the planning . of our redemption must be 
referred exclnsively to the love of God ; the other, that 
the execution of the plan required the sacrifice of God's 
own Son. In discoursing on these principles we shall 
invert their order, so as to bring first under consideration 
that which requires most of thought and research. With- 
out, then, further preface — for the subject can scarcely 
be said to need preliminary statement — we proceed to ad- 
dress you on the truths af&rmed in our text : the first, that 
God had to give His only begotten Son "for the life 
of the world ;" the second, that His making this costly 
surrender was purely a result of His "so loving the 
world." 

Now we have already admitted the importance of our 
having just appreciation of the Atonement, of our not rest- 
ing satisfied with undefined notions of benefits resulting 
from our blessed Lord's death. We shall endeavour 
therefore to remove the more common misconceptions, and 
to place this great subject under a right point of view. 
Our sins, then, had offended God, and provoked against us 
His righteous indignation. Christ Jesus interfered, and, by 
dying, the just for the unjust, made such satisfaction for 
our sins, that God reconciled the world xmto Himself, or 
was propitiated towards those who lay exposed to His 
anger. In this sense Christ was given for us, given as a 
sacrifice, which propitiated, or made favourable towards us, 
the Being whom, by our sins, we had alienated and provoked. 
Here, however, the whole subject of the Atonement opens 
before us ; for here we have the substitution of the innocent 
for the guilty, by transfer, in some mysterious manner, of 
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punisliment £rom the criminal to one who never offended. 
And the mind is presently bewildered by the variety of 
the questions which are rapidly suggested, when it once 
attempts to grasp this scheme of Atonement. If God 
could not be propitiated without shedding of blood, is He 
not represented as a revengeful being, who takes delight 
in punishing, and will not give up His revenge? Or, if 
there be reasons which rendered it indispensable that 
blood should be shed, and punishment exacted, how could 
the innocent be ever placed in the position of the guilty ? 
With what fairness could the sufferings of one, who had 
done no sin, be taken as those of others who deserved 
death by their iniquities ? 

Here are deep questions : we will not perplex you with 
deep answers; but we will endeavour, in the simplest manner 
possible, to show you two things ; the first, that it was 
thoroughly consistent with the Divine character to grant 
no pardon without exacting punishment ; the second, that 
it was equally consistent with this character to exact the 
punishment from a surety, in place of exacting it from the 
sinner. 

In regard of the first, the impression, and in some sense 
a natural one, may be that God was at full liberty, had He 
pleased, to remit every penalty. God was the only being 
who had any demand upon the sinner ; surely then, you 
will say. He might have given up His demand, and extended 
forgiveness without exacting punishment. If God be the 
creditor, and the sinner the debtor, might not God as freely 
part with His right, without receiving satisfaction, as the 
man to whom another owes a thousand pounds, and who, 
undoubtedly, if he choose, may altogether give up his claim? 
But, my brethren, the suffering a punishment is a widely 
different thing from the mere paying a debt. A debt 
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supposes a contract between two parties, and its obliga- 
tion arises from that contract. But the reason of punish'* 
ment is to be found in justice and goyernment, and depends 
mainly on the relation in which a person stands to that 
authority to which he is accountable for his actions. Why 
is a man punished who breaks a law ? Is it merely because 
the law is broken, and a man owes it Compensation ? No- 
thing of the kind. It is only because the breach of law, if 
it escape with impunity, is injurious to the public good, 
and tends tp dissolve a community by infringing the 
authority of government. Here is the great difference 
between punishment and debt : punishment is exacted by 
a governor in his public capacity, and solely with a view 
to the public benefit ; but debt is exacted by the creditor 
in his private capacity, and solely with a view to his own 
personal interest. The creditor has only himself to con- 
sult, and, if he forgive the debt, merely surrenders a 
certain amount of private property. But the governor has 
the well-being of all his subjects to consult ; and, if he 
remit the punishment, may probably inflict a wound on a 
far-spreading empire. Apply this to the case of God and 
the sinner. You must consider God as the Grovemor as well 
as the Maker of His creatures. Under BLis character of 
Governor, He issues certain laws, to which He requires obe- 
dience from all accountable beings. We may be sure that 
these laws are wise and good, every way adapted to the 
promoting the ends of His government. Suppose, then, 
the laws broken by some portion of His subjects, can He 
remit the punishment, just as He might forgive a debt ? 
Certainly not, we reply. If human laws be broken, the 
magistrate interferes, not to claim a satisfaction due 
personally to himself, and not to gratify any feeling of 
revenge ; but solely because there is an end of all govern- 
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ment, and therefore an overthrow of the state, if men may 
break laws with impunity. And we have right to suppose 
the case precisely the same in respect of divine laws. 
It is as the Governor of the Universe that God enacts laws, 
and it is as the Governor of the Universe Hiat God exacts 
punishment. And whatever reasons there be i^inst the 
magistrates of any kingdom remitting penalties of their 
laws, and granting unconditional forgiveness, those very 
reasons, only with their intenseness vastly augmented, 
must all be in force in regard of the Universal Magistrate, 
whose empire is all space, and whose subjects all that 
live. Were God to pardon without punishing, the au- 
thority of His government might be everywhere under- 
mined, and a kind of proclamation be sent throughout 
creation, that it was safe to set at nought the Almighty's 
commands. Thus might it readily come to pass, through the 
exercise of lenity when the occasion demanded a righteous 
severity, that the Divine authority would be brought into 
general contempt, and every end which good government can 
propose be frustrated in all the extent of an unlimited empire. 
The opinion, you observe, which we have to oppose is, 
that God might have pardoned man without demanding 
satisfaction; and that to represent Him as not to be 
appeased but by shedding of blood, is' to ascribe to the 
Divine Being vindictiveness and revengefnlness. But the 
mistake lies in not observing that it is as a governor, as a 
magistrate, that God acts in issuing laws and exacting 
punishment. We do not reckon that an earthly ruler is 
at full liberty to pardon without punishing ; neither do 
we denounce him as bloodthirsty for allowing the law to 
take its course. And this is because we view him only in 
his public capacity, as the appointed guardian of the 
public godd. Why, then, apply a different rule to God? 
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Wliy expect the Governor of the Universe to adopt a pro- 
ceeding which would confessedly be fatal to every other 
government ? Why call that revengefulness in the Divine 
Legislator which we admire as a necessary firmness in 
every human ? Ob, yon may confound punishment with 
debt, and you may think that, as God was the only party 
to whom compensation was due, God might have remitted 
all His claims, without requiring so costly a ransom as the 
death of His Son ; but if you will only remember that 
God had to provide for the good of the vast empire over 
which He presides, and that the allowing sin to escape 
with impunity would have brought contempt on all His 
attributes, exposed His authority to utter scorn, and thus 
introduced, in all probability, anarchy and wretchedness 
into every department of the universe, you must admit 
what amounts to a kind of necessity, that no pardon should 
have been granted without a demand of satisfaction ; and 
that therefore men must have been left to endure in their 
own persons the penalties of their crimes, had not God 
made a stupendous arrangement on their behalf, and '* so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son" to 
die in our stead. 

But again : allowing a sort of necessity that there should 
be no pardon without punishment, what can we say to the 
substitution of an innocent person in the place of the 
guilty ? Can it consist with the known character of the 
Divine dealings, that the sin should be in one quarter the 
suffering in another? Now certainly, if you consider an 
innocent person merely with reference to his innpcency, 
he cannot, as such, be justly an object of anger and punish- 
ment. But this innocent person may, by his own con- 
sent, have placed himself under an obligation to suffer for 
another; and then there can be no longer injustice in 

p. s. 2 P 
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punishing him, seeing that the yoluntariness of the endu- 
rance takes away all the wrong which might otherwise 
attach to it. It were manifestly absurd to say that an 
innocent person, considered as an innocent person, may 
justly be punished. But it cannot be absurd to say that 
an innocent person, notwithstanding his innocency, may, 
by some act of his own will, oblige himself to undergo 
a punishment which he did not deserve; and that, in 
such case, the punishment would strictly accord with every 
principle of justice. 

And this is all that we contend for in reference to the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. We know that justice couM have 
had no claims upon Christ, had not Christ, of His own free 
will, given it those claims* We know that unless Christ, 
of His own accord, and by an act of His own choice, had 
placed Himself in the position of the transgressor. 
He could never, without the most fearful violation of 
equity, have been dealt with in the way of punishment 
and vengeance. But we are quite at a loss to understand 
how or why the substitution, if it be perfectly voluntary, 
can be in the least degree unjust. If there be injustice 
at all, it must be either to the individual who escapes the 
punishment, or to the individual who endures the punish- 
ment ; one or the other must be injured, if the substitution 
be, as is pretended, unjust. But no one will say that the 
ndividual who escapes receives injury ; on the contrary, 
he is clearly benefited by the arrangement. And as to 
the individual who endures punishment, if he has full 
power over his own life, and if the laying it down be his 
own free choice, you cannot say that any injury, in the 
strict sense, has been done to him, or that he has been the 
subject of the least act of injustice. 

And yet, perhaps, this is not a complete defence of the 
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supposed substitution. There is a third party to be con- 
sulted, and that is the public good, regard to which, as we 
have already explained, is the great motive to punishment. 
We must frankly admit that the cases are not perhaps 
very numerous in which the great ends of punishment 
would be equally answered, whether it were the criminal 
or a substitute who paid the penalties of violated law. 
We are not prepared to say that if an innocent person 
offered to die in the stead of a murderer the magistrate 
would be warranted in allowing the substitution. If he 
did allow it, there would be no injustice done, so far as we 
can discover, either to the murderer or to the generous 
friend who suffered in his room. But we are far from 
sure that no injury would be done to the interests of the 
community at large ; and forasmuch as the securing and 
protecting these is the chief object of law, and therefore the 
main end of punishment, the substitution is unjust if it can 
be shown that such interests receive the least damage. 
And we gladly bring to a test such as this the substitu- 
tion of Christ in the stead of the human race. We have 
no fears as to the charge of injustice being made good 
against the substitution, if the debate turn on the care which 
has been taken of all the interests to be consulted by the 
Universal Sovereign. We will assume your assent to the 
proposition that it was thoroughly just, so far as the 
human race was concerned, yea^ thoroughly just so far as 
Christ Himself was concerned, seeing that He laid down 
His life of Himself— that, in place of punishing the trans- 
gressors themselves, God should have allowed His vengeance 
to descend on one who had done no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth. And now, therefore, the whole 
question is, whether due regard was had to the great ends 
of God's moral government ; whether those designs, which 
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were undoubtedly contemplated when law was issued 
and punishment threatened, were as thoroughly answered 
as they would have been by the sufferings of the actual 
offenders. 

What, then, are these ends ? what these designs ? We 
answer at once, that, acting as the Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, God must have proposed His own glory and the hap- 
piness of the countless population which He had called 
into being, as the objects to be secured, when He set forth 
enactments and denounced penalties on disobedience. 
When, therefore, law was broken, it was required, in 
order to the upholding the majesty of His own attributes, 
and the impressing on His subjects His hatred of sin, that 
God should inflict the punishment He had threatened, and 
thus equally defend His insulted authority, and read a 
lesson to all orders in creation on the fearful consequences 
of setting it at nought. We must all perceive that uncon- 
ditional pardon would have frustrated every end of His 
government, at once compromising the honour of the 
ruler and tempting the subject to fresh acts of rebellion. 
But can the same be said of the substitution of His own 
Son in the room of the offenders ? Was it bringing His 
own attributes into contempt, to show them so inflexible 
in their demands that no penalty could be remitted with- 
out an ample satisfaction ? Was it inducing His creatures 
to think lightly of disobedience, and thus running the risk 
of encouraging rebellion throughout His vast empire, to 
exhibit the stain which sin brought on this world as so 
foul and deep-grained that nothing could wash it out but 
the blood of one every way equal to Himself, though 
" found in fashion as a man" ? I know that God would 
have acted in such a manner as to have broken up the 
whole system of moral government had He passed by 
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transgression and exacted no penalty. I know that it 
would have been like forfeiting all title to the being a 
wise and equitable Buler, one under whose sway right- 
eousness and happiness might be expected to exist, 
had He consented to an arrangement which, in the least 
degree, sanctioned the opinion that sin was of less than 
infinite heinousness, and that He regarded it with less 
than infinite hatred. All this we freely admit. And 
therefore do we also admit that any substitution which told 
the universe in less decisive terms than the punishment 
of the transgressors themselves would have done the 
nature and consequences of evil, would have been incon- 
sistent with God's character as moral governor, and there- 
fore unjust, because injurious to the general well-being. 

But who will affirm this in regard of that stupendous 
arrangement by which the Eternal Son himself bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree ? Who will say that 
the majesty of law was less strenuously upheld and less 
vigorously asserted when "the Word, that was in the 
beginning with God, and which was God," sank under its 
penalties, than it would have been had this globe, with all 
its inhabitants, been ground into powder by the weight of 
indignation ? If we include within our questions only 
our own rank of being, what tongue will presume to assert 
that, by allowing justice to take its course against the 
sinner and providing for him no substitute, God would 
have effected the thousandth part as much towards detach- 
ing him from the practice of sin as he now had done by 
laying upon Jesus the iniquities of us all? It is the 
surprising property of the scheme of redemption that 
whilst it displays God's love of the sinner as unbounded, 
it furnishes just the same display in regard of God's 
hatred of sin. Ton might have thought that the granting 
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f orgiyeness would, on any terms, have been an enoonnige-f 
ment to crime, and thus have been sabyersive of the mtdn 
ends of goyemment. £nt no snch oonseqnenoe as this 
follows when the forgiyeness is granted through the blood 
of the Mediator. On the contrary, if anything can make 
a man fear to sin, if any representation of the tr^nendons- 
ness of God*8 anger can warn him back from a course 
which proyokes it, it is the Atonement, in its mysterious- 
ness and awfulness, which is most likely to produce such 
result. There is a power in the scenes of Gethsemane and 
Calyary of setting forth the character and consequences 
of transgression which would not be surpassed, nay, 
not nearly equalled, if we had visibly before us the tor- 
ments of lost spirits. 

The oyerwhelming thing is, that God. spared not His 
own Son. Had an angel been the substitute we might 
haye been amazed at the spectacle, and sin would have 
appeared to us exceeding sinful, as its mere imputation 
brought down a torrent of woe on an undefilcd creation. 
But when we travel beyond the angel, and the^ substitute 
is before us, incomprehensible indeed, but nevertheless 
confessedly '^the brightness of the Father's glory, and 
the express image of His person," and we find that His 
dignity is no shield against suffering, but that He is 
reckoned with rigidly and unflinchingly, so that the very 
'' arrows of the Almighty are within Him, the poison 
whereof drinketh up His spirit," oh, then there is set 
in array against us such an exhibition how Grod hates sin 
and how God will punish sin, as leaves far behind the 
highest picture that imagination can sketch of a whole 
world visited with the extreme of divine wrath. 

And now, if you will but consider these several state- 
ments, you must, we think, be prepared to admit that every 
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end which good government proposes in the infliction of 
punishment was incalcalablj better answered by the suffer- 
ings of Jesns Christ than it oonld haye been by the suffer- 
ings of the millions for whom He was the substitute. It is 
upon this principle that we maintain the thorough justice 
of the substitution. We contend that whateyer sufferings 
answer all the ends of Divine punishment — the asserting 
6od*8 rights the vindicating his honour to the world, and the 
tending to detach men from sin, may rightly be accepted 
by the Maker as a full satisfaction to his law, so that 
afterwards he may proceed to deal with the actual offenders 
as though no longer chargeable with crime. This is what 
the Bible represents God as doing. And we ask con- 
fidently whether in the arrangement, marvellous as it is, 
incredible on any testimony but the divine, there can be 
detected the least inoousistency with the properties and 
purposes of such a government as we know that of the 
Creator must be ? Nay — for this falls far short of the 
real facts of the case — praise to the greatest height and 
settle with the most scrupulous exactness your ideas of the 
ends which government should propose and of the reasons 
why punishment should follow offence, and then tell us 
whether anything can be imagined at all comparable to 
ihe sacrifice of the Saviour in answering those ends and 
satisfying those reasons ? Oh, if, as we believe, it was 
required by the relation in which the Creator stood to His 
creatures that He should assume the rights of a Sovereign 
and exercise the prerogatives of a Lawgiver ; and if, when 
His commands were set at nought, it was incumbent on 
Him to show the fearfulness of disobedience, lest, had 
crime passed with impunity. His attributes should have 
fallen into contempt, and the contagion of rebellion 
have spread rapidly through all sections of His empire, 
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then indeed you may imagine Him coming fortli in the 
chariot of His yengeance when men had transgressed, and 
vindicating His authority and warning from apostacy by 
turning into one huge wreck the alienated province ; but 
if we search for what will maintain the sacredness of law, 
and furnish the strongest motives to obedience, this high- 
wrought delineation yields immeasurably to the simple 
announcement, '' God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life." 

" God so loved the world." Here is the second thing 
to be considered. The love was on God*B part, not on 
ours. Strange fact ! . It is not unnatural to us, but alto* 
gether the reverse, to love a neighbour. And yet it is 
unnatural to us — who will deny it ? — to love God who 
" daily loadeth us with benefits." And if our love of God 
had not been destroyed by the Fall, so that in the midst of 
our alienation there had been yet windings and turnings 
of heart towards Him from whom we had revolted, there 
would have been something in our condition which might 
have been thought to have induced God to devise the 
scheme of our rescue. But we loved not God. There 
were no outgoings of soul from the children towards the 
Father whom they had forsaken which could be supposed 
to have drawn down upon them in return the exuberance 
of heavenly favour. We loved not God ; we had no dis- 
position to return to the home which we had left, and 
therefore invited not the succours without which we must 
still have been outcasts. 

But though we loved not God, God loved us. It is 
almost incredible, it would be incredible, if we had not 
the demonstration of Gethsemane and Calvary. The love 
of God towards us is not the consequence of our having 
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been redeemed : it was itself the producing cause of our 
redemption. We are not beloved because ransomed by . 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ : the case is just the 
reverse; we were ransomed because we were beloved. And 
that rebellion had not been able to wrench us away from 
the affection of God; that, in our deep degradation and 
deserved wretchedness, we were still objects of Divine 
love, it is this which we reckon amongst the most in- 
explicable of truths; the abandoning of fallen angels 
being not the thousandth part as mysterious as the rescuing 
fallen men. If we could show that it was, in any sense, 
necessary to the vindication of God's honour, or the com- 
pleteness of God's happiness, that our race should not be 
given over to the ruin which it had wrought out for itself, 
there would be something that approached to an explana^ 
tion of the mystery, and we should not be baffled by it in 
every attempt to explore. But the questions of Elihu, in 
the Book of Job, press upon us when we would think to 
disprove the perfect disinterestedness of redemption : " If 
thou sinnest, what doest thou against Him ? If thou be 
righteous, what givest thou Him V" The Creator is so 
independent on his creatures that he can neither be in- 
jured by their rebellion nor advantaged by their obedience. 
Hi ft own source of honour, His own fountain of happiness, 
God might have left the human race to perish, with no 
detriment to His majesty, and with no interruption of His 
felicity. And therefore, bringing into accoimt both the 
independence of God and the unworthiness of man, we 
can give nothing but love as the producing cause of 
redemption, the unbounded, inapprehensible love of the 
Lord God Almighty. " God so loved the world " — as 
though there were nothing else by which it might be 
measured. *'God so loved the world;" you may have 
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traced Ioyo in the arrangements of Providence, in the un- 
wearied carefulness with which the wants of whatsoever 
are supplied, in all the f nmitiire of the universe, in all 
the operations of nature. Tet, as though every other 
manifestation were lost in the blaze of this mighty display, 
"God so loved the world as to give his <mly begotten Son.^ 
Certainly, the more you ponder this love the more must 
you be perplexed and overcome by its greatness. If it 
had not cost God much to redeem us > if a world might 
have been redeemed, as a world had been created, by an 
act of the will, by a word of the mouth, we should not 
perhaps have been staggered by the manifested love. We 
should have concluded, with some show of reason, that 
the heart of a compassionate Maker must have yearned 
over His suffering creatures ; and that, preferring necessa- 
rily their happiness to their misery, He had issued the 
command which restored them to favour. But when you 
think of the obstacles to be surmounted ere pardon could 
be granted ; when you remember that redemption, unlike 
creation, required an effort on the part of God (and what 
on effort!) you cannot fail to be confounded by the love 
shown in our rescue, and to confess, that, of all mysterious 
truths, perhaps the most mysterious is that which is like- 
wise the most encouraging, that " when we were yet without 
strength, in due time, Jesus Christ died for the ungodly." 
'^ Herein is love i" I can refer redemption to nothing but 
love, and yet even love seems scarcely sufficient to account 
for the marvel. At least, I am compelled to say of divine 
love, as of every other property and attribute of God, that 
it is not to be comprehended by any finite capacity. It 
must be a love whose height, and breadth, and depth, and 
length, will everlastingly transcend the marchings and 
searchings of the noblest of created spirits. 
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Ay, and we can quite belieye, that hereafter — ^when, in 
the full manhood of our powers, we shall be privileged to 
surrey all the dealings of Grod with the universe, and to 
know and appreciate the countless arrangements that love 
has dictated for the evergrowing happiness of the various 
orders of intelligent being — everything else will still fade 
away before the work of our redemption ; and angels may 
show us how brilliant the portion of those who never 
transgressed, and the lofty tenants of other systems may 
point to a thousand indications how good is the Lord and 
how rich in his compassions : but we shall still fall back 
on our own rescue as outdoing immeasurably every other 
manifestation of love; we shall still say, as we turn, 
almost dazzled, from contemplating the burning and 
beautiful tokens of love by which we are encompassed, 
^ God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son." 

We may be the oiily beings in that glorious assembly 
who had ever been void of the love of their Maker. We 
may be the solitary evidence, throughout a thronged and 
rejoicing immensity, that divine love could triumph over 
ingratitude, unworthiness, rebellion, depravity. We may 
have had no partners in ruin, or rather none in deliver^ 
ance; and, therefore, shall we be the wonders of the 
universe ; wonders to ourselves, wonders to all those ranks 
of intelligence with whom we shall have passed into com- 
panionship. Yes, it may not be merely the subjects of 
redemption who shaU turn to it as the chief display of 
God's love. They who never transgressed, but always 
kept their high estate, may look on redeemed creatures as 
the most surprising demonstrations of the greatness of 
this love. They too may find, in the bringing home of 
the outcast and the restoration of the fallen an evidence 
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fJEur outshining that famished by their own permanence, 
and their own blessedness, that ^' Qod. is love," and they 
too, when one exhibition after another of the mercies of 
Qod has passed before them, and filled them with new 
ecstasy, may still turn to the atonement made on Calvary ; 
and, as though only then presented with a vivid and mag- 
nificent discovery, burst into the exclamation : '' God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son." 

Are there yet amongst us those who have never felt the 
love of God as shown in the gift of his Son ? Are there 
hearts which can warm to every benefactor but the greatest, 
throb kindly towards every friend but that one who died 
in man's stead, and give their quick sensibilities to every 
tale of heroism and philanthropy but that which describes 
how ** the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ?" Indeed we must fear that there are yet many 
whose affections are in full play towards all but Gt)d; 
many who, in the domestic circle and the intercourses 
of life, show themselves possessed of fervent affections and 
acute sensibilities, but who are yet utterly indifferent in re* 
gard to the things done '* for us men and for our salvation." 
What shall we say to such? You have not, but surely 
you must wish to have, a lively sense of the love shown 
towards you in redemption. Then, when you go hence, 
read, in one of the gospels, the account of Jesus Christ's 
Bufforings and death ; read it with prayer that Grod would 
take away the heart of stone and give the heart of flesh ; 
and we shall still hope for you that you will know the gush* 
ings of a thankful spirit, and feel a thrill of gratitude 
at the announcement that God so loved you as to give 
His own Son to die in your stead. 



SERMON XVI 

SAUL 

" .So 5aul Uielf for Ijte transgression bfjicj &^ rommtttelf against ti^r 
ILorD, ebm against t{|e bortf of ti^e Eortr, lofjid^ fje kept not, antr 
also for asking counsel of one tj^at ijati a fsmiltar spirit, to enquire 
of it," — I Chron. X. 13. 

THE history of Saul, the first King of Israel, is Ml of 
interest and instruction ; and we feel as if our time 
would be suitably and profitably employed in reviewing 
certain things which were done by, and which befel, this 
misguided and unhappy monarch. Now at the beginning 
of his career everything promised well : the meekness with 
which he bore his advancement, and the vigour with which 
he entered on his office, seemed to insure a prosperous 
reign. He had been submissive as a son, not disdaining, 
when directed by his father, to perform the duties of a 
servant ; and we might have argued from this, that, know- 
ing how to yield, he was the more likely to know how to 
govern. And indeed, had he not been wanting in fixed 
religious principle, there is no reason to question that he 
would have been eminent as a monarch. For a while he 
acted with equal prudence and courage, so that he won 
the hearts of his subjects and overcame their enemies. 
But when he had held the kingly office between two and 
three years his conduct changed, and thenceforward his 
decline, though gradual, was rapid. 
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Our text assigns two causes of his ruin : his transgres- 
sions against the Word of the Lord, and his asking counsel 
of one that had a familiar spirit. He is commissioned by 
God to destroy Amalek, to ^ slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass." He 
undertakes with alacrity this expedition against a neigh- 
bouring state, for it accorded well with his wai'like disposi- 
tion. And God gave him success, so that he smote the 
Amalekites " from Havilah until thou comest to Shur, that 
is over against Egypt." But his insincerity was mani- 
fested, and he did the work of the Lord deceitfully, for " he 
spared Agag, the king of the Amalekites," and the best of 
the sheep, and of the oxen, and of the fatlings, and the lambs, 
and utterly destroyed only what was refuse and vile. On 
this occasion it was that God, speaking after the manner 
of men, declared that " it repented him that he had set up 
Saul to be king," and determined that the kingdom should 
be transferred to David. And though Saul retained the 
sovereignty many years, ample opportunities being afforded 
him to repent and obtain pardon of the Lord, his after 
history is but one sad record of wickedness and suffering. 
Samuel came no more to see him, and thus was he de- 
prived of the admonitions and counsel of the Prophet ; 
and the Spirit of the Lord departed from him and an evil 
spirit from the Lord troubled him. God had done great 
things for Saul, raising him to the throne, and fitting him 
for the regal office. And Saul had wilfully disobeyed the 
Lord and resisted the stirrings of his Spirit. Therefore 
did the Lord at length leave him to his own devices, with- 
drawing from him the restraints of His grace, and allow- 
ing Satan that dominion over him which he cannot acquire 
without God*s permission. 

And what can we expect but what we find to have hap- 
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pened — that *Saal, thus forsaken and abandoned, settled 
down into a fierce and dark and melancholy man, afraid of 
himself and the terror of his subjects. Haunted by the evil 
spirit and goaded by his own conscience, he sought relief 
in music, and the melody which the Son of Jesse swept 
from the harp soothed at times the dejected monarch. 
Alas, he turned not to the Lord in his distress ; prayer 
might have brought peace to his troubled mind, but, like 
the multitude in every age, he sought to divert gloom by 
worldly contrivances. And soon was he made jealous of 
the minstrel by whose skill his melancholy had been par- 
tially dispersed, and the desire of destroying David became 
his ruling and ungovernable passion. With a most inve- 
terate malice did he hunt David from place to place, 
though occasionally, when the object of his hatred had 
manifested a generous forbearance, refusing to avenge 
himself when his pursuer was in his power, something 
like remorse was felt and exhibited by Saul, and there were 
passing bursts of better and holier feeling, as though the 
Lord's Spirit again strove with him, and gave him yet 
further opportunities to repent. But these were but pauses 
in the storm, and speedily did the evil spirit resume its 
ascendency. And though at last he gave up the pursuit of 
David, more perhaps because wearied by its ill success than 
ashamed of its wickedness, yet there were no indications of 
godly contrition ; and the close of life drew near and the 
history of the monarch became dao-ker and darker. Then 
it was that the last and crowning sin was committed, 
which is given in our text as the second cause of his 
destruction, the asking counsel of one that had a familiar 
spirit. We shall allude only briefly to the strange and 
wild tale which is given in Scripture of Saul's visit to the 
witch ; our chief object is to set before you the warnings 
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with which the history is fraught. And may God give 
to all of you the hearing ear and the understanding heart, 
that you may know and feel wherefore it came to pass that 
Saul was left to commit such wickedness and incur such 
misery, and that you may learn whether or no it be not 
chargeabre on yourselves that oftentimes in your distress ye 
have gone to the cave of the enchantress in place 6t having 
had recourse to the law and the testimony of your God, 
and thus have done much towards bringing yourselves 
under the same condemnation as the monarch before us, 
who " died," not only " for his transgressions which he com- 
mitted against the Word of the Lord," but " also for asking 
counsel of one that had a feuniliar spirit to enquire of it." 

Now, the Philistines were gathered together against 
Israel, and Samuel was dead, and the nation had lamented 
him, and buried him in his own city, Eamah. Everything 
conspired to harass Saul, and to fill him with the gloomiest 
forebodings. He consulted indeed the Lord, but "the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by visions, 
nor by prophets." What right had he to expect that the 
Lord would vouchsafe him a reply, seeing he bad despised 
his commandments and slain his servants, and was now 
only moved by the peril in which he stood to the asking 
counsel of his Maker. Lideed his heart was not touched 
in the midst of all his fears and disquietudes. He wa8 
the same fitful, dishonest, and unprincipled man now that 
he approached the end of his career as he had been when 
sparing Amalek or persecuting David. The Lord there- 
fore was not entreated for Saul, simply because Saul 
sought Him only feignedly, and the work of vengeance 
must go forward and the mighty be gathered and fall on 
Gilboa. 
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Failing to obtain an answer from the Lord, Saul proved 
bow void be was of all genuine repentance by baving 
recourse in bis desperation to witchcraft and sorcery. 
At some period or another of bis reign, be ^'had put 
away those that had familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of 
the land." Perhaps the being himself troubled with an 
evil spirit moved him to this act of obedience to the law ; 
and it may have been rather in revenge upon the devil 
than in zeal for God that be took measures to extirpate 
witchcraft. At all events, it is certain and evident that 
be had no heartfelt abhorrence of the crime which he 
punished, seeing that, in bis anxiety to obtain acquaint- 
ance with coming events, he had recourse to the arts 
which he had striven to abolish. He directs his servants 
to find him a woman with a familiar spirit, and they, 
whose business it perhaps was to carry out the edict 
against witchcraft, readily inform him of the resident at 
Endor. And Saul disguised himself in strange raiment, 
and when the night came and bid him from observation, 
he went with bis servants to the woman, and bade her 
call up by her arts, whatsoever they were, of necromancy, 
the dead person whose name he would give her. The 
woman refuses at first, reminding Saul of what had been 
done against witches. Saul assures her by a most solemn 
oath; and the woman having asked whom she is to 
awake from the dead, is desired to bring up Samuel. 
Here the narrative becomes abrupt and obscure, God pro- 
bably designing to prevent the prying too narrowly into 
mysteries so unhallowed. We will give you the words of 
the inspired writer. '* Then said the woman, Whom shall 
I bring up unto thee ? And he said, Bring me up Samuel. 
And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud 
voice : and the woman spoke to Saul, saying. Why hast 

p. s. 2. Q 
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thou deceived me? for thou art Saul. And the King 
said unto her, Be not afraid; for what sawest thou? 
And the woman said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending 
out of the earth. And he said unto her, what form is 
he of? And she said, an old man cometh up, and he is 
covered with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it was 
Samuel ; and he stooped with his face to the ground, and 
bowed himself." 

Assuredly we believe that it really was the spirit of 
Samuel which stood before Saul. The woman was evi- 
dently surprised and terrified when she saw Samuel, for 
we are told that " she cried with a loud voice." We con- 
clude from this, that she expected no such apparition as 
rose suddenly into view ; and what she did not expect it 
is not likely that by her arts she produced. The truth, 
so far as it can be gathered from an abrupt narrative, 
appears to us to be, that whilst the witch was yet pre- 
paring her incantations, and before she had completed the 
arrangements for her necromancy, God himself inter- 
posed, and astonished both her and the King by sending 
the dead Prophet with a message of woe. For you were 
further to observe that the apparition proceeded to deliver 
a true prophecy, a prophecy, that is, which was verified to 
the letter by the event. The old man, covered with the 
mantle, told Saul, with thorough accuracy, what should 
befall him on the morrow ; and this appears to be in- 
consistent with any supposition but that of the old man 
being Samuel himself, commissioned by God to revisit the 
earth and pronounce the doom of the obdurate king. 

Very searching, and almost thrilling, is the conver- 
sation which follows between Samuel and Saul. So soon 
as Saul perceived that it was Samuel he bowed himself to 
the ground ; and Samuel said unto him, " Why hast thou 
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disquieted me to bring me np ?" How sadly and reproach- 
folly must the accents of the well-remembered voice have 
fallen on the ear of the guilty King 1 He had distressed 
and grieved Samuel whHst living— was not this enough ? 
Why pursue him into the invisible world and there break 
his deep tranquillity ? And Saul replies, as a melancholy 
and despairing man, <' I am sore distressed ; for the PHlis- 
tines make war against me, and God is departed from me, 
and answereth me no more, neither by prophets nor by 
dreams : therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest 
make known unto me what I shall do." Oh, the madness 
of Saul I who, knowing that Grod would not answer him, 
thought to gain intelligence from God's Prophet, and 
therefore resorted to unhallowed means to call him from 
his rest. 

The Prophet has indeed reappeared ; but what but sore 
words of reproach and predictions of vengeance can be 
expected from his lips ? " Wherefore, then, dost thou 
ask of me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and is 
become thine enemy ?" Samuel proceeds to remind Saul 
of his wickedness, telling him how he had disobeyed in 
the matter of Amalek, and that therefore was it that he 
Was forsaken and abandoned. Yes, and forasmuch as 
he U^ been resolved, at all hazards, to pry into the 
future, he shall know the death with which the morrow 
came charged, and thus be more than ever unnerved for 
the battle. " Moreover, the Lord will also deliver Israel 
with thee into the hands of the Philistines : and to- 
morrow shall thou and thy sons be with me : the Lord 
also shall deliver the host of Israel into the hands of the 
Philistines." We marvel not that Saul fell to the earth 
when Samuel had uttered these words; that he felt as 
though his death-knell had been rung, and therefore 
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refdsed to get bread. And Samuel disappeared, and re- 
turned to tbe rest from which he had been called ; and 
Sanl, persuaded by his servants and the sorceress, partook 
of food, and went on the morrow to war with the 
Philistines. 

Bnt it availed nothing that he fooght brayely in Gilboa ; 
the edict was gone out against him, and he and his sons 
must sleep that night with the dead. And Jonathan has 
fallen, and Abinadab, and Melchishua, the children of the 
king ; and Saul himself is '^ sore wounded of the archers." 
But even in this last and fearful extremity he retains his 
pride and haughtiness of heart ; his only fear is that the 
nncircumcised may thrust him through and abuse him; 
and therefore he took a sword, and fell upon it, and died. 
Thus are the words of the Prophet fulfilled; and thus 
perished one who entered with fedr promise on an arduous 
ofi&ce, and gave indications of capacities and dispositions 
which seemed to insure a prosperous career. But the 
root of the matter was not in Saul; he had not been 
'* renewed in the spirit of his mind ;" and therefore was 
he unable to bear himself meekly in greatness ; giving 
way to an impetuous and arrogant temper, he forgot that 
" to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams f then was he turned into a wild and des- 
perate man, sparing not in his rage the priests of Grod, 
and calling to his aid enchanters and sorcery — so that at 
length it came to pass that " Saul died for his transgres- 
sion against the word of the Lord, and for asking counsel 
of one that had a familiar spirit" 

There are many and important lessons which might be 
drawn from the history thus briefly reviewed. You ought 
carefully to observe that Saul, who here has recourse to 
witchcraft, had before taken vigorous measures for ex- 
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tirpating Mritchcraft. And it was at once a proof of his 
being far gone in iniquity, and an evidence that his rain 
came on apace, when he could thus be the patron of the 
sin of which he had been the opponent. There is no 
greater moral peril than that which surrounds an indi- 
Tidual who, after giving up a sinful practice, again be- 
takes himself to it. *' The last state of that man,*' saith 
our blessed Saviour, " is worse than the first." We cannot 
doubt of many of you that they have had, and still have, 
their seasons of spiritual disquietude, when, obeying a 
mighty impulse which is not of this earth, they break 
away from associations and customs which they feel to be 
injurious, and become almost, if not altogether, Christians; 
And our business with such is the denouncing to them 
their immeasurable peril, if, after being convinced of the 
sinfulness of a practice, and proving the conviction by 
temporary abstinence, they again indulge in what they 
professed to forsake. 

To resume a renounced habit is to gift with tenfold 
energy the tyranny from which you broke loose. Are 
you then staggered by the visit of Saul to the sorceress, 
and do you marvel at the infatuation of the monarch as 
you mark him, under cover of the night, stealthily ap- 
proaching the scene of foul arts and unhallowed incanta- 
tions ? Are you ready with a sentence of stern condemna- 
tion, and prepared to find Saul given over to destraction, 
now that you behold him tampering with witchcraft, and 
seeking the aids of the demon that he may invade the 
repose of the dead ? But what, after all, is the king of 
Israel doing but that with which you yourselves may 
justly be charged ? He is only returning to that which 
he had forsaken ; and the worst feature in his case — the 
worst because it proved a seared conscience and the erasure 
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of deep-wrought impressionB — ^is just that with which 
your own conduct is marked : the seeking comfort where 
he had detected sin. 

If a man have lived in utter carelessness with regard to 
another world, and if he have been stirred from his in* 
sensibility, so that he has set himself to all appearance in 
good earnest to the providing for death and for judgment, 
and if, after a while, he relapse into moral apathy, what is 
he, as he goes back to his stupor, but Saul seeking out a 
woman with a familiar spirit ? He was originally as one 
cast by the enchanter into slumber, and then he was 
roused from that slumber, and now he is again wooing 
that slumber. 

Now it is only as a striking exemplification of the 
saying, " No man, having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of Heaven," that we 
may set before you Saul in the way of warning and admo- 
nition. Observe, we entreat of you, that it was not until 
he had consulted Gk)d, and God had refused to answer 
him, whether by dreams, or by Urim, or by prophets, 
that he took the fatal resolve of applying to the necro- 
mancer. We fear for those of you on whose minds some 
serious impression may have been wrought, and who 
may have been made imeasy as to their spiritual con- 
dition, lest, not finding immediate comfort in religion, 
they should seek it once more in the world. Men are 
apt to forget, when roused to anxiety as to the soul, how 
long they have made God wait for them, and how justly 
they may therefore expect that the peace and happiness 
of the Gospel will not be imparted the first moment they 
are sought. And then there is great danger of their 
impatiently giving up the pursuit, of their being quickly 
wearied, and turning to other and worthless sources of 
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comfort. They have oonsulted God, they have received 
no answer, whether by dreams, or by Urim, or by pro- 
phets; and therefore will they seek peace in earthly 
fEuscinations, and strive to lull the conscience by the en- 
chantments of the sorceress. They feel that they are in 
imminent peril, environed by many forms of danger ; but 
rather than grapple boldly with moral adversaries, and 
follow what they know must be the will of the Almighty, 
they wish to drink of a cup which may make them in- 
sensible, and to be soothed by charms and spells into 
forgetfulness of their condition. 

Ah ! if there be any amongst yon who, in order to get 
rid of uneasy thoughts about their souls, would bury 
themselves in the occupations and pleasures of the world, 
we stand here to resist them in their fatal determination. 
We accost you in the words of Isaiah, " When they shall 
say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, 
and unto wizards that peep, and that mutter : should not a 
people seek unto their God ? for the living to the dead ?" 
But if ye will, with Saul, forsake the Lord, who is ready 
to hear you if you call upon Him in truth, and if ye will 
go for counsel to the house of the magician, ye shall not 
want one to divine for yon the issue : I myself will take 
the place of the sorcerer, and bring you up the secrets of 
the grave and of the future. Whom shall I summon 
forth ? By whose form do you desire to be confronted in 
order that you may learn whether there can be safety and 
satisfaction in anything but righteousness? We will 
have the dead who have died in impenitence : they rise 
fearfully from the earth ; they bemoan their madness in 
having been lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ; 
and as they flit across the scene each warns you that to 
follow his example is to go headlong to destruction. We 
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will call ap tlioBe who lutye lived the life of piety, and 
therefore died the death of hope: they oome in their 
beauty and benignity, and with one yoioe they exhort yoa 
to ^^ lay aside every weight and the sin which doth bo 
easily beset yon ;" and as they disappear and return to 
their bright dwelling-place, the air aionnd ns seems 
wreathed into sweet sounds, and this is the nielod7, 
^ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.** 

Tes, if ye are resolved to go down with Sanl to the cave 
of the enchantress ; i^ that is, in place of waiting npon 
Ood and seeking peace of conscience through the revela- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, ye are determined to try the 
allurements and fascinations of the things of time and 
sense, then must we meet you on your way, and ere yon 
reach the haunts of the sorcerer by whose spells you resolve 
to be bound we must ourselves take the wand of the 
magician, and bid you pause whilst we bring up the dead 
and lay bare the future. There is a necromancy which 
we are bold to practise : there is a magic by which we 
would arrest and bind you« We can communicate with 
the dead ; for God hath so far laid open the invisible 
world that we know what portions are unalterably assigned 
to the wicked and the righteous. We can weave a spell 
which ought to be of strange force, seeing that its words 
are those of Him who commanded even the unclean spirits, 
and they obeyed Him. Therefore do we throw ourselves 
in your way, with all the implements of necromancy and 
sorcery, as ye go down with Saul to seek comfort from an 
unholy enchantress. We warn you back from the witch 
of Endor, telling you that, though there may be fascina- 
tions in earthly pleasures, and though the mind may, for 
a while, be amused by worldly pursuits, yet to give your- 
selves up to sensual gratifications or to secular business 
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is to make shipwreck of yotirselyes for eternity, immortal 
as ye are, and freighted with capacities which cannot be 
filled by aught but the everlasting ; and thns to insure 
that there be poured over you at last the lament where- 
with David lamented Saul and his sons, '^ How are the 
noighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished." 

But, lastly. There is something very touching in the 
fiEust, that it was Samuel whom Saul desired the witch to 
call up. Samuel had boldly reproved Saul, and, as it 
would appeftr, offended him by his faithfulness. Yet Saul 
said, '< Bring me up Samuel." Herein is he an instance of 
what frequently occurs. How many, who have despised 
the advice of a father or a mother, and grieved their 
parents by opposition and disobedience, long bitterly to 
bring them back when they have gone down to the grave, 
that they may have the benefit of the counsel which they 
once slighted and scorned. If they could go to the 
necromancer in their hour of distress it would not be, 
^' Bring me up the companion who cheered me on in my 
gaieties, who was with me at the revel and the dance 
and the public show ;" but, *' Bring me up the father with 
his grey hairs, who solemnly told me that ' the way of 
transgressors is hard,' or the mother who, with weeping 
eyes and a broken voice, admonished me against sinful 
indulgences. Yes, if ye neglect the Lord, and continue 
to resist the strength of His spirit, so that at length He 
departs from you as He departed from Saul, what would 
it avail that the grave should give up its inhabitants, that 
the parent, or the friend, or the minister, should return at 
your bidding? The son, who remembers with anguish 
of spirit how he despised the command of his £ekther and 
forsook the law of his mother, round whom, as round 
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Saul, he gathered the Philistines, and who feels in his 
dreadfal extremity, that he most depart, and pay the 
penalty of a long life of dissoluteness — ^what profit would 
it be to him, that the earth should open, and a well re- 
membered form come up, coyered with a mantle? The 
father, or the mother, could but say to him, "• Why hast 
thou disquieted me to bring me up ? Wherefore dost 
thou ask of me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and 
is become thine enemy f* 

Thus also with a minister. He has reproved you, andT 
admonished you, week after week and year after year ; 
and you have been either indifferent to his pleadings or 
offended at their urgency. And then he dies ; and you 
are perhaps almost pleased to be freed from his home 
strokes and pointed remonstrances. But you may think 
of him again, when this world is slipping from your grasp 
and you feel that you have no hold on everlasting life. 
You may think of him again, as you toss on a sick bed, 
and can gather no hope that sin is forgiven : you may 
wish that he wer^ yet upon earth to instruct and guide 
you — ^you shall have your wish : " an old man cometh up, 
and he is covered with a mantle :'* but what can you 
expect to hear from his lips? Your wretchedness is of 
your own making ; if you have no hope, it is because Qod 
hath called a thousand times and you would not answer ; 
if you are oppressed with terror, it is because Christ hath 
entreated you for many years to receive pardon through 
His blood, and you have set at nought the Mediator : what 
then shall the minister say to you, when you exclaim with 
Saul, " I am sore distressed ; for the Philistines make 
war against me, and God is departed from me, and 
answereth me no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams ?" 
What shall he say to you if not what Samuel said to Saul, 
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" Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up ? Where- 
fore dost thou ask of me, seeing the Lord is departed 
from thee and is become thine enemy ?" We can only add 
our earnest prayer, that none of you, when you come to 
die, may be thus haunted by the memory of opportunities 
you have lost, counsel you have despised, treasures you 
have jflung away. 



SERMON XVII 

AND WHAT SHALL THIS MAN DO t 

" 3nras aaitf^ unto fjtm, 5f 5 laill tf^ Je tartj tin 5 come, W^ ts 
tfyot to t]^ee? foUob tfrou me. Wi)m foent ti^s sa^ng afnroaA 
among t|^e iitetfn^en, tf^ot tfjot titscqile sf^onllr not lite : ^et 5esns 
fsaiti not tmto fjim, J^e si^oU not tite; imt, iC iE faiiU tfjot i;e tarrg 
ttU 5 tome, bijat ts tfyat to tiiee?**— John xxi. 22, 23. 

TOU have in the chapter before ns the accoxmt of that 
manifestation of our risen Lord, to His disciples 
which took place at the Sea of Tiberias. It was a mani- 
festation replete with interest and solemnity: the mira- 
culous draught of fishes, and the strange fire found burn- 
ing on the shore, prepare the mind for extraordinary 
action or discourse. Accordingly, as you will remember, 
our Lord solemnly reinstated Peter in the pastoral office, 
from which he might have been considered deposed 
through his foul denial of his master. Thrice did Christ 
propose to him the question, '* Simon Peter, lovest thou 
me ?" and thrice the number corresponding, as we may 
believe, to that of the denials, did He, on receiving an 
affirmative reply, commission him to feed His sheep. 

After this, our Lord proceeded to tell Peter what he 
would have to undergo in his cause, delivering a prophecy 
as to the death by which he should glorify God. '* Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee. When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest : but 
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when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not." The Evangelist himself explains the pre- 
diction as relating to the death which St. Peter shotdd 
die; and the well-attested fact that St. Peter died a 
martyr, and that he was put to death by crucifixion, * 
proves the prediction to have received a literal accom- 
plishment. Our Lord, having thus taught His disdple 
that in restoring him to his ofOlce He had marked him for 
the cross, bade him follow Him, though it does not exactly 
appear whither or for what end He desired to be accom- 
panied. The action was probably symbolical. Christ hav- 
ing just foretold that Peter should have to follow Him to the 
cross, called on this apostle to follow him at that moment, 
as though in evidence of his readiness to follow Him here- 
after to shame and to death. Peter seems to have obeyed 
with alacrity ; but, turning about as they were leaving the 
place, he observed that John, the beloved disciple, though 
he had received no command, was also following Christ. 

It is not improbable that John, interpreting the follow- 
ing Christ, after what had just passed, into an expression of 
readiness to suffer in His cause, was anxious to show that 
he too was willing to lay down life* for His sake, and, 
therefore accompanied his Master, though he had not been 
bidden. When Peter perceived that John also followed, 
he put a question to Jesus, ^ Lord, and what shall this 
man do ?" We are not informed as to the motive which 
prompted this question. It would seem probable, that, 
having just been told of his own designation to martyrdom, 
he wanted to know whether the like end awaited St. 
John ; so that it was little better than a rash curiosity 
which produced the inquiry. At least, the tone of our 
Lord's reply would seem to be that of reproof and 
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displeasure, as though it would teach Peter to attend to 
himself and not to be prying into what concerned others. 
**K I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? follow thou me." Christ does not expressly say that 
John should remain on earth till He came, though probably 
as much is intimated ; neither does He at all explain to 
what coming He referred — ^but He suf&ciently shows that 
the inquiry was one which Peter ought not to have made, 
and implies that it became him to mind his own duty, 
rather than to concern himself as to what might be Grod's 
will in regard of his brethren. 

And then the Evangelist, who is here writing of himself, 
informs us how this answer of Christ was misunderstood, 
or gave rise to a mistake, amongst the disciples. Because 
Christ had intimated that John might perhaps tarry till He 
came, it was currently reported that John was not to die ; 
reported on the authority of Christ, or rather as actually 
haying been the saying of Christ, for the expression of the 
Evangelist, "Then went this saying abroad among the 
brethren," would seem to imply that the shape, or form, 
in which Christ's words were commonly repeated was that 
of a declaration that John was not to die, though there had 
been simply a question as to what would Peter have to do 
with it, if Christ willed that St. John tarry till he came ? 
There will be found, we think, much material of interest- 
ing and profitable discourse in the several statements of 
our text, connected, as we have now shown them, with the 
foregoing parts of the chapter. In the question of Peter, 
in the reply of our Lord, in the popular misrepresentation 
of that reply — in all these, there is much to be observed, 
much that may be useful alike for doctrine and reproof. 
But we will not anticipate our subject by any formal 
arrangement of its several parts. We will only pray that, 
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in meditating on this interesting portion of Scripture, we 
may have the assistance of that Holy Spirit who, as He 
inspired those who wrote the Bible, must interpret it to 
those who read, if they are to understand its meaning and 
be the better for its lessons. 

Then we shall begin with pointing out to you what a 
mercy it is that we are in possession of the Scriptures, and 
that these Scriptures, according to the language of our 
Articles, contain " all things necessary to salvation ; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." For if the sayings of our blessed 
Lord, in place of having been committed to writing under 
the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth, had been left 
to be handed down from age to age by word of mouth, those 
who first heard them repeating them to their disciples, and 
these disciples again conveying them to the next genera- 
tion, what security would there have been against such 
loss, or such corruption of divine doctrine, as might have 
caused utter ignorance or mistake in regard of truths of 
prime and fundamental moment ? Indeed, had it been the 
pleasure and appointment of God that the Church should 
depend for her instruction on unwritten traditions, we 
ought not to doubt, it were great sin to doubt, that He 
would have kept the traditions unadulterated, and have 
caused them to flow on in one pure stream, without loss 
and without admixture. But our ready and our reverent 
confession of this is in no degree at variance with a sense 
of the uncertainties of tradition, nor with thankfulness that 
we are in possession of a written word, to which nothing 
may be added, as from it may nothing be withdrawn. As 
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it hath pleased God to give us the Scriptures, and to shut 
us up to these Scriptures as the alone authentic record of 
the way of salvation, we may lawfully compare the cer- 
tainty of the written word with the uncertainty of oral 
tradition, and make it matter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment that we have in our hands what Evangelists and 
Apostles were inspired to indite for the instruction of the 
Church. 

And if we look for evidence of the uncertainty of tradi- 
tion, is it not sufficiently given in the statements of our 
text ? Have you not here a saying of Christ himself, 
uttered in the hearing of his disciples ; and yet is not the 
saying, so long as it is left to mere verbal report, most 
inaccurately given ? Or rather, is it not made to bear a 
sense which was never intended, and to assert what was 
not to be the fact ? You have our Lord intimating that it 
might be His will that John should tarry till He came. 
For a time this intimation is not committed to writing ; 
it is passed about amongst the brethren as reported by 
t^ose who heard it ; and what shape does it assume ? what 
does tradition make of it ? *^ That that disciple should not 
die." A confident persuasion gets possession of the Church 
that John is not to die ; that he is either to remain upon 
earth to the very end of time, supplying, in some sense, the 
place of Christ himself, or that, like Enoch and Elijah, he 
is to be translated without seeing death. Surely, here is 
evidence of the uncertainty of tradition ; here is proof that 
we can put no dependence on anything but the written 
word ; that if, as the Papist would persuade us, we have 
not enough in the Bible, but must make up its deficiencies 
from traditions which are in the keeping of the Church, 
we are altogether at sea in reference to what is truth, and 
what error, and liable to have falsehood palmed on us 
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with all the appearance, and all the authority of a com- 
monication from God, who cannot lie. 

In throwing in this incidental mention of the ntter in- 
sufficiency of tradition, the Evangelist may be said to have 
delivered his testimony to the sufficiency of Scripture ; a 
testimony which is all the more memorable if you observe 
the statement by which it is almost immediately followed, 
" There are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they shoxdd be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written." So that there was abundance left for 
unwritten tradition ; the Grospels contain only a selection 
from Christ's actions and discourses ; and we might natu- 
rally have said, as there was so much more to tell, we shall 
probably find fragments preserved in other documents as 
well as in the Bible ; many things must have been remem- 
bered, over and above what Evangelists recorded, and why 
then may not oral tradition serve as auxiliary to written 
history ? This, we say, would have been a very natural 
supposition, on reading the concluding verse of the Gospel 
of St. John. But the statement of our text is put in as if 
to guard us against such a supposition, as if to warn u& 
that nothing which was not written, written under the im- 
mediate guidance of Gk>d's Spirit, was to be depended on, 
or made of authority ii^ the Christian religion. For if, on 
reading the admission with which St. John's Gospel con- 
cludes, or a similar one before made, " And many other 
kigns truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book," you were to say to your- 
selves, then probably the Papist is right ; it can hardly 
be doubted, if so little comparatively were written, that 
much was committed to memory, and may be found de- 
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posited in the keeping of the Church, which would cherish 
with all care, and transmit with all fidelity, the least 
particles of what mnst always have heen acconnted most 
precious ; if, we say, you were to be thus moved to the 
looking for truth in tradition, in place of receiving nothing 
as authoritative but what yon find in Holy Scriptare, ought 
it not to su£&ce to convince you of mistake, to show yon that 
the Evangelist could never have designed to throw you 
upon tradition, but rather earnestly desired to fasten you 
to the written word, as containing whatsoever is needful 
for faith or for practice ; to observe that he himself gives a 
specimen of what might be looked for from tradition, a 
proof of its utter incompetence for the transmission, from 
age to age, of the sayings or doings of Christ, recording 
that, when our Lord had merely said, ^' If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?" '^ then went this 
saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die." 

Now this is an important and interesting use of the 
passage before us. The great truth of the suf&ciency of 
Scripture, a truth which is in controversy between the 
Protestant and the Papist; forasmuch as the Protestant 
will admit nothing as binding but what is contained in, 
or may be proved from, the Bible; whereas the Papist 
claims at least equal authority for the traditions of the 
Church — this great truth of the sufiSciency of Scripture 
obtains a strong, if not a direct, testimony from the 
evidence afforded as to the incorrectness and incompetence 
of tradition. It were not easy to persuade me, that God 
had committed to tradition any important truth omitted 
in Scripture, when I have observed that Scripture itself 
stamps tradition as unfit to be trusted, by mentioning that 
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the traditionary version of our Lord's saying that John 
should tarry till He came, was that our Lord had said that 
John should not die. But having made this use of the 
passage, it will be well that we observe how the mistake is 
likely to have arisen ; how probably it came to pass, that 
when our Lord's words were misrepresented, it was in that 
particular way which the EvangeHst records. 

Now we may certainly gather, from many parts of 
Scripture, that the early Christians were strongly im^ 
pressed with the doctrine of Christ's second coming, that 
they were intent on that coming, imagining it to be at 
hand, and longing for its arrival. I really do not know a 
more remarkable text in the Bible — remarkable as show- 
ing a great and reproachful difference between the early 
Christians and ourselves — than that in which St. Paul 
prays thus on behalf of the Thessalonians : " And the Lord 
'direct your hearts into the love of God, and into the 
patient waiting for Christ." Some expressions in his first 
Epistle to that Church appear to have produced an im- 
pression that Christ's coming was very near : in his second 
Epistle, St. Paul removes this impression, showing that 
the day of Christ could not come, " except there came a 
falling away first ;" but then, as though he felt how bitterly 
the Thessalonians would be disappointed at finding the 
coming deferred, he prayed on their behalf that they might 
be directed into " the patient waiting for Christ." Ah, my 
brethren I would the Apostle find much need to offer such 
a prayer on our behalf? Lnpatience for Christ's coming 
is hardly the fault into which we seem likely to fall. There 
is abundance of patient waiting ; we are contented enough 
that Christ s coming should be deferred, and might perhaps 
be disturbed were we to believe it at hand. We profess 
our belief that Christ is to come the second time in power 
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and great majesty, thafc He is to come to take visibly upon 
Himself the sovereignty over all things, to pnnish eveiy 
enemy, and exalt every friend ; but as to any eagerness 
for this coming, as to any longing expectation, alas I which 
of us feels it needful to pray with St. Paul for the being 
directed into " the patient waiting for Christ " ? which of 
US exclaims with St. John, ''Even so, come,*Lord Jesns" ? 
Bat the early Christians were all anxiety for the second 
coming of Chlrist. To them that coming stood associated 
with the brightest hopes. It was not at death that they 
expected to receive the glories of their portion. They 
knew that they could not have them till the destruction of 
death, and that death would not be destroyed till ''the 
sign of the Son of Man " was seen in the heavens, and 
Christ should descend to gather together His elect. Neither 
was it only on their own account, for the sake of the full 
happiness which they themselves would then receive, that 
they looked so intently for their Lord's second appearing. 
They loved, with a pure and fervent love, the Bedeemer 
who had bought them with His blood. They longed, there- 
fore, that He might come '' to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe." They panted 
for the visible recompense of his mighty endurances, when 
He shall be crowned as ''King of kings, and Lord of 
lords," when all creation shall adore Him, and swell the 
anthem which magnifies His name. But where are their 
successors in all this ? Look amongst ourselves, and what» 
for the most part, see we but a cold assent to the doctrine 
of the second advent, as to that with which we have no 
immediate concern, and with which we would rather not 
have any ? or what but a false identification of Christ's 
coming with our own dying, as though the day of his 
death were to each individual the day of Christ's coming ? 
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a most injurious representation, for Christ will come to 
raise the body, not to lay it in the dust. Indeed it were 
well that we should more try ourselves by this doctrine 
of the second advent, remembering what St. Paul has said, 
^'TJnto them that look for Him" — he does not mention 
any others — "shall He appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation." It were well that we should trace in 
Scripture the indications of the eager longings of the early 
Christians for the reappearing of their Lord, then, com- 
paring ourselves with those in whom love was strong and 
bright, we may judge whether or no the flame has not 
become sadly feeble and dim. 

And our text may be considered as containing one of 
these indications. See how readily, how quickly, they 
inferred that John was not to die, if he were to tarry until 
Christ came. I can imagine their own desires, their own 
hopes, as producing, or perpetuating, the misrepresentation 
of the saying of their Lord. I can imagine them seizing 
delightedly on the traditionary version of this saying, and 
loving it too well to examine very carefully whether it 
were strictly correct. Men who were expecting Christ's 
coming would naturally rush to the conclusion that, if a 
disciple were to tarry till Christ came, the disciple was not 
to die. Men, on the other hand, who were neither expect- 
ing nor desiring Christ's coming, would have invented 
some different solution ; they would probably have said : 
Christ only put a case, He merely asked what would it be 
to Peter, if it -were appointed unto John to tarry till He 
came ? and this did not necessarily imply that John was 
to tarry till He came ; and thus they would have got rid of 
the saying, and that too without doing it any violence, 
For here, if you observe closely, is the peculiarity. Had 
our Lord's words been faithfully' reported, they would 
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not necessarily have eonyeyed any impression as to His 
coming whilst John yet lingered on the earth. They 
affirmed nothing as to John's tarrying; they simply ima- 
gined a possible case, for the purpose of rebuking the 
curiosity of Peter. But the brethren may be said to have 
assumed that Christ was to come soon; and this their 
belief gave its shape to the tradition : John is to tarry till 
Christ come, O, then, John is not to die ; Christ will re- 
appear within the natural term of the life of St. John. 

Ah 1 if the early Christians furnish evidence that tnir 
dition is not to be trusted, forasmuch as even they cor- 
rupted, or gave a false version of, a saying of our Lord, 
they also tell us how ardent they were for Christ's second 
coming, and thus reprove our cold and degenerate piety, 
forasmuch as only amongst men, ever watching, and ever 
wishing, for the Bedeemer's return, could there have gone 
this saying abroad, that " the disciple was not to die." 

But let us now consider whether there were any sense 
in which St. John tarried till Christ came : for though it 
does not necessarily follow from our Lord's question, that 
the beloved disciple was to wait the coming of his Master, 
it is the more natural interpretation that such would be 
the case. And there is no doubt that our blessed Saviour 
often spake of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dis- 
persion of the Jews, as His coming; indeed, so inter- 
mingled are His prophecies of these events, and of His 
personal second advent — so almost imperceptibly do His 
discourses pass on from the one to the other — ^that even 
now we have difficulty in determining where they speak of 
things past, and where of things yet to come. The term, 
the coming of the Lord, is no doubt used in Scripture for 
any signal interference of God, especially for any such 
judicial 'visitation as may be provoked by the sins of a 
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people. And the analogy which, in many respects, may 
be presumed to exist between such visitations, and our 
Lord^s personal advent — an analogy which establishes 
between the two the relation of antitype and type — suflfi- 
ciently accounts for the use of the term, for such an 
event as the destruction of Jerusalem being spoken of as 
the coming of Christ. 

But it is very observable that the early disciples would 
not allow themselves to be diverted from the personal com- 
ing of their Lord ; it was that personal coming for which 
they looked ; and they were not to be put off from it by 
any partial, or typical, ful£Q.ment of the predictions on 
which they rested their hopes. You gather this from the 
fact, that they argued that John was not to die, if he 
were to tarry till Christ came. Had they understood by 
Christ's coming merely such an event as the destruction 
of Jerusalem, John might have tarried till that coming, 
and nevertheless have died. But the coming on which 
their minds were fixed was that at which death is to be 
abolished, or finally swallowed up in victory; for this 
coming alone it yras to which if a man tarried, he would 
not see death, but would be "changed in a moment-, in 
the twinkling of an eye." Still, as we have said, the 
destruction of Jerusalem might be, and was, called the 
coming of Christ, and it may probably have been to this 
event that our Saviour alluded when He spake of St.. John 
as tarrying till He came. For St. John lived to extreme 
old age, probably till he had numbered a hundred years, 
and therefore witnessed those terrible judgments on his 
country and people which were likened to the coming of 
the Lord. 

And if we take our text as predicting that this Apostle 
would survive every other, and remain upon earth not only 
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up to, but long after, the descent of the threatened 
vengeance on the unbelieying Jews, indeed it nright 
hardly be too much to say that the question, ^ What is 
that to thee," has no such point in regard of us as in 
regard of St. Peter. To Peter, the question implied that 
it would be nothing to him • that John tarried so long ; 
but to us it has been much, we have the closest possible 
interest in the fiEUst, that John remained with the Church 
for so protracted a time. For John lived till certain 
heresies had arisen in regard of our blessed Lord's person, 
till bold and bad men had even dared to call His divinity 
in question. And we may not unreasonably suppose, 
that, in part at least, these heresies gave the particular 
tone to his writings, or determined him as to those doc- 
trines of the faith on which q)ecially to treat. For the 
doctrine of Ohrist's divinity is that on which the writings 
of St. John peculiarly bear : it is this which distinguished 
him as an Evangelist from the rest ; if, according to the 
Cherubic symbols as seen by Ezekiel, and which the 
current interpretation of the Church from the earliest 
days refers to the four Gospels, St. Matthew be the lion, 
as setting forth most strongly the royalty of Christ, 
St. Mark the man, as dwelling most on his humanity, 
St. Luke the ox, the animal used in sacrifice, as giving 
prominence to the priesthood and propitiation of Christ, 
then is St. John the eagle, as soaring towards Heaven, 
gazing, and teaching us to gaze, joyfully and reverently, 
on the uncreated splendours of the Lord our Bedeemer. 
you cannot need evidence, if acquainted with the Gospel 
of St. John, that in no part of the New Testament does 
the glorious truth of the divinity of Christ flash forth 
with such frequency and brilliancy; whilst again his 
epistles, though fall to overflowing with the love which 
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lie had drawn, we may say, from the breast on which he 
had long been privileged to lean, are interspersed with 
stem dennnciations of the anti-Christ whose appearances 
were even then disturbing the Church. And if we may, in 
any measure, trace to his tarrying till Christ came, this 
earnestness of St. John in maintaining and setting forth 
the divinity of our Lord, then truly the question, " What 
is that to thee," cannot be directed to ourselves ; to us it 
matters much that John was thus spared ; the continuance 
of the eagle on the earth, that the waving its bright wing 
might scatter the foul brood of heresy, for this we have 
cause to give unwearied thanks: and now, in the very 
evening of the world, we owe it to the royal bird having 
been so long detained from its own upward flight, that the 
path is so luminous by which we ourselves are to mount. 

Then remember further the visions of St John — the 
visions which he has recorded and embodied in the Book 
of Bevelation — we will not say that he might not have 
had these visions had he died young ; still we know that 
''the pure in heart" are they who see God, that by a 
lengthened and painful course of discipline is the soul 
purged and fitted for extraordinary manifestations of the 
invisible world ; and it may be that through the years 
upon years of a protracted pilgrimage was St. John being 
diseiplined for the marvellous disclosures vouchsafed to 
the aged exile in Patmos, when the sound as of a trumpet 
bade him ascend, and a city, whose gates were of pearl, 
and whose streets of gold spread its glories before his 
delighted eye. And verily we have much to do with 
John's having tarried till his Lord came, if he tarried to 
receive and transmit the mighty facts and figures of the 
Apocalypse. Dark may the Book of Bevelation be, dark 
with excess of light — but it is that book, the prayerful 



study of which best tells the Catholic Church what events 
to expect, and the individual Christian what a home awaits 
him when his warfetre shall be done. Thither most we 
torn, if we would know the signals of our Lord's approach, 
if we would assist the eye of faith to a glimpse of the 
inheritance of the saints, or the ear to catch some note of 
the minstrelsy of Heaven. See, then, how deep is our 
interest in a passage of Scripture which it were easy to 
look at as not concerning us at all, or but faintly and 
remotely. It was much that it gave us a lesson as to 
the sufficiency of the Bible, by practically exposing the 
fallacy of relying on the aids of tradition. It was much, 
that, by showing incidentally how the minds of the first 
disciples rested on the second coming of Christ, it rebuked 
our colder love which finds but little to lament in the 
lengthened absence of the Lord. But these uses of the 
text made no account of the fact, that the prophecy had a 
fulfilment, and that John tarried till Christ came. Now, 
however, we have turned to the writings of St. John, 
writings which seem to have taken their distinctive cha- 
racter from the long continuance of the Apostle upon 
earth, which are replete in consequence with the highest 
testimonies to the truth, without which ^' we are of all men 
most miserable," the truth of Christ's essential deity — 
writings into which are gathered all the fortunes of the 
Church up to the close of the dispensation, yea, which 
lay open eternity, whilst over them all is diffused so much 
of the spirit of the dove that we are best taught the 
charity which Grod most approves as we strive to follow 
the eagle in its buoyant soar or its majestic rush — oh 
then, ought we not to say, in answer to the question, 
'' What is that to thee," more, Lord, than we can ex- 
press, more than we can understand ; but blessed, for ever 
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blessed, be Thy name, that Thou didst will^ in regard of 
Thy servant John, that that man should tarry tiU Thou 
didst Thyself come. 

Bat we ought not to dismiss this subject of discourse 
without glancing for a moment at a more practical lesson 
which it should evidently furnish. We have already 
observed that the object of our Lord's question would 
seem to have been the rebuking the curiosity of Peter, 
the drawing off his attention j&om others by fixing it 
on his own trials and duties. And it is well worth re- 
marking that tradition appears to have let slip what was 
practical in the saying of Christ, to have fastened on 
what might gratify speculation, as giving a date to an 
expected event, but to have utterly lost what might im- 
prove the character, as giving a rebuke to a too common 
disposition. This is but what men often do in regard of 
texts and passages of Scripture ; they will use them, and 
not without misrepresentation and perversion, in some argu- 
mentative process, or to support some favourite theory ; 
but they lose sight of their bearing upon conduct, or even 
suppress their testimony against unrighteousness of life. 
They are ready enough to keep hold of the curious fact 
that John is not to die ; but they altogether let go the 
pointed reproof, "What is that to thee?" Let not 
this, however, be now our case; observing how Christ 
rebuked Peter, let us consider whether the busybody's 
temper, the disposition to meddle with other people's 
affidrs, be not frequently found amongst us, and whether, 
therefore, there be not great need of the remonstrance 
and admonition, *' What is that to thee ? follow thou Me." 
What an acute eye we have for other men's faults, what 
a dull one for our own I YHiat a readiness is there to 
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dwcnss and dissect the character of a neighbour, what a 
reluctance to enter into our closet and examine our own I 
Almost every man is eager to go on the jury, so long as it 
18 not himself on whom the assize is to be held. For one 
Who wiU ngidly scrutinise his own actions and motives 
there are hundreds who will constitute themselves judges 
of those of their feUow Christians; with a fatal facility 
we teke for granted that we shall go to Heaven, and then 
employ ourselves in debating whether many around us 
have not missed the road. 

My brethren, this ought not to be ; every one of us has 
more than enough to do with keeping his own heart and 
regulating his own life. It is worth observing that the 
Evangelist says, " Then Peter, turning ahaut, seeth the 
disciple whom Jesus loved foUowing :" Peter had to turn 
about in order to see John— had he simply followed 
Ohrist as he had been bidden, he would have seen nothing 
of John ; and thus it is with us— we turn about when we 
look after our neighbours, we go straight forward when we 
look only to Christ. Eemember, then, that "every man 
shaU bear his own burden." Eemember, that every man 
standeth or falleth to his own master. Exercise charity 
rather than curiosity— the charity which hopeth all 
tilings, rather than the curiosity which would pry into 
all things. Say not with Peter, " Lord, what shall this 
man do?" but with Paul, "Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me to do ?" You are quite safe in waiting till you are in 
Heaven, to know whether others shall be there too ; but 
you may lose the path yourselves by " turning about *' to 
see whether others are following or not. *' If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? follow thou 
Me." If I will that he have fewer, or that he have 
heavier trials, what is that to thee? If I ^u that he 
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linger loDg upon earth, or that he be speedily removed, 
what is that to thee? If I assign him extraordinary 
duties, or confer upon him extraordinary privileges, what 
is that to thee ? '' follow thon Me." I have given thee 
enough to do, and enough to bear : it diminishes not thy 
mercies that another has greater; it adds not to thy 
troubles that another has less; it would not make thy 
calling and election more sure to read another's name in 
the Lamb's Book of Life; neither would it invalidate 
thine own hope of glory to be told that another came 
short. " Follow thou Me." 

blessed Lord, give us Thy grace to enable us to obey 
Thy command 1 Teach us to look within, to busy our- 
selves with ourselves, to be severe on ourselves, gentle and 
charitable to others, to follow Thee too steadfastly, and 
too intently, to have time to turn about, or inclination for 
unprofitable questions as to our brethren. " Follow thou 
Me " — and whither now goeth our Lord ? Indeed, when 
He spoke to Peter He was about to pass to the right hand 
of God ; but He had just before told this disciple that he 
must have fellowship with Him in His sufferings — oh ! let 
this truth be remembered by all, we must follow Thee, 
Lord, to Thy cross, if ever we would follow Thee, 
O Lord, to Thy crown. 



SERMON XVIII 

THE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF ELISHA 

" j^ob (&iis^ bog fallen sidt of ijtd stcftness bij^erenf l}t tiitJi. ^nti 
SoasA}, tfjt Itmg of Ssrael» came tiobin ttnto ijim, anii bept ober fjts 
fjsce, anil mti^ ^ mg fatijet, mg fJEitfjer, tfje cfjanot of Israel, aiUi 
tf;c fjorsemen tfjereof."— 2. Kings xiii. 14. 

ELISHA, as yon will remember, sncceeded Elijah in 
the prophetical office, having been with him at the 
moment of his being taken up into Heaven, and having 
caught the mantle which fell from him as he thus as- 
cended to God. Elijah and Elisha were both conspicuous 
by the power of working miracles, and by their efforts at 
withstanding idolatry, and restoring throughout Israel the 
pure worship of God. It may not be altogether our part 
to institute a comparison between men so eminently 
endowed, or to pronounce as to one having been more 
illustrious than the other. Yet there is more recorded of 
Elisha than of Elijah : it appears from the history that 
Elisha wrought twice as many miracles as Elijah had 
done, as if the parting request had been literally complied 
with, and a double portion of the spirit of the ascending 
Prophet had fallen on his successor. Neither is there 
anything related of Elisha in which he would seem to 
have been blameworthy ; and this is more than can be 
said of Elijah. For certainly it appears that Elijah, after 
the memorable defeat upon Carmel of the prophets of 
Baal, abandoned his post in a sudden fit of fear and 
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despondency, fleeing into the wilderness to avoid the 
threatened vengeance of Jezebel, when, by remaining to 
follow up the impression which had been made, he might 
have succeeded to a great degree in reclaiming the people 
of Israel from their apostacy. There is, however, nothing 
of a like kind recorded of Elisha. Doubtless he too had 
infirmities and fell into sins ; for it cannot need proof that 
a man is not to be accounted faultless because only his 
excellencies are told us in the Bible. But so far as the 
Scripture narrative goes, it would be difficult not to con- 
sider that Elisha came nearer to perfection than Elijah, 
that not only was he. more distinguished by the number 
of his miracles, but that he had made greater progress in 
the unreserved consecration of himself unto God. 

There is, moreover, reason for thinking that Elisha was 
more successful than Elijah had been in reclaiming the 
Israelites from the worship of Baal. He did not indeed 
prevail to the bringing back Israel as a nation to the God 
from whom they had revolted under Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat. But he would seem to have been far more instru- 
mental than Elijah to the conversion of individuals : God so 
honoured his protracted labours that multitudes, far out- 
numbering in all probability the seven thousand in the days 
of Elijah, were either secretly or openly in the ranks of those 
who preferred Jehovah to Baal. And thus, eminent as were 
both these servants of the Lord, it were almost difficult 
not to regard Elisha as the more eminent of the two, and 
the more likely to have been signalled out for special marks 
of the favour of Heaven. Let us put it to you to decide, 
from what is related of the two, which might be the more 
expected to receive at God's hands extraordinary tokens of 
acceptance ; and it is only supposing that you will decidje 
by the common rules which must regulate human judg- 
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ments, if, considering the superior number of recorded 
miracles and that also of reclaimed idolaters, we conclude 
that you will look to find in the history of Elisha, rather 
than in that of Elijah, especial evidence that the Prophet 
had found acceptance in the eyes of the Lord. 

But now let us pass from our own conjectures or suppo- 
sitions to the actual facts of the case. We have two very 
different scenes to bring before you. We take you first to 
the brink of the Jordan, where there is about to occur 
one of the most marvellous events that ever befel a bein^ 
of our race. There are two prophets conversing together 
on the bank of the river. Suddenly, whilst they are yet 
talking, lol a chariot of fire, drawn by horses of fire, 
descends from Heaven — equipage such as perhaps mortal 
eye had never gazed upon before, and ^uch as seems too 
strangely, spiritually, bright for one of mortal kind. Yet 
it is for a man, for one of those two seers, that this 
celestial equipage is sent; it comes down in its awful 
effulgence to convey to the upper world, without allowing 
him to pass through the dishonour of death, the elder of 
the prophets on whom we have gazed. O wondrously- 
&voured man I We must return from the sight, penetrated 
with amazement, and ready with our acknowledgments 
that God hath given him such a token of &vour and 
acceptance as — with reverence be it said — even God him- 
self might hardly surpass. 

But now we take you to a wholly different scene. An 
0I4 emaciated man is before us, stretched on his bed, 
patiently awaiting death, which, to judge from the too 
evident signs of age and infirmity, cannot be distant 
There are no indications here of the equipage of fiame, 
thot^h something of unearthly fire lights up the old man's 
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eye as he is moved to predict his country's victory over 
the Syrians. It is the prophet on whom fell the mantle 
of the ascending seer who lies before us in all the feeble- 
ness of approaching dissolution. Years, long years have 
passed since that wondrous parting on the bank of the 
Jordan ; and now he who was anointed in the stead of 
him who went up in the chariot of fire is about to follow 
him into the invisible world, that he too may rest from 
his toils. But what a difference in the manner and cir« 
cumstances of departure I Is it possible even to imagine 
a greater contrast ? In the one case there is a suspension 
of all ordinary laws: there is no death, no wasting or 
wearing down of the faculties ; in a moment, and with the 
utmost splendour of miracle, the servant of the Lord 
passes, body and soul, into heavenly places, as though he 
had not been a child of Adam, or as though Adam had 
never eaten the fatal fruit. In the other case, not only 
are the ordinary laws not suspended ; they seem carried 
into force with many distressing accompaniments : there is 
continued and pining sickness ; there is the gradual decay 
of the strength ; there is that hard and heavy lot when 
the earthly house ef this tabernacle is taken down bit by 
bit, and the most patient is sorely exercised by the ex- 
hausting slowness of the process. Ah, what a contrast 
indeed between the chariot of fire and the decrepitude of 
old age 1 — between the horses of fire and the pains and 
corrodings of disease ! 

And which then is the prophet that ascended so mar- 
vellously to Heaven ? and which is the prophet that has 
to go home with so languid and lingering a step ? You 
have already looked at the recorded actions of the two ; 
and finding that Elisha appears to have exceeded Elijah 
in the wonders which he wrought and the converts which 

p. s. 2 s 
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he made, yon expect that, if God has a signal mark of 
favour to bestow, it will be given to him who seems to have 
done most for the canse of righteousness and truth. In 
other words, had we merely given you the registered 
actions of the two, and then placed before you, without 
naming the parties, the two departures into the invisible 
world, and asked you to tell us which you should conclude 
to have been that of Elijah, which that of Elisha, there is 
not perhaps one of you who would not have assigned to 
Elisha the equipage of flame and to Elijah the slow 
process of decay ; whereas, such poor judges are men of 
the designs and dealings of €rod, it was for Elijah that the 
horses of fire and the chariot of fire swept down from the 
firmament, and it is of Elisha that it is said, in the touch- 
ing language of the text, that he '^ was fallen sick of his 
sickness whereof he died." 

And certainly we hardly know a more remarkable con- 
trast, nor one better fitted to engage a thoughtful mind, 
than that between the translation of Elijah and the dis- 
solution of Elisha. Though much is not told us of the 
sickness of Elisha, you can hardly fail to infer from the 
expression in our text that it was a lingering sickness : 
" Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died." 
Evidently he did not die suddenly : he was visited on his 
sick bed by Joash, the king of Israel; and we have 
reason to suppose that JoasE was a man to be forward in 
showing respect to a servant of the Lord. And it strikes 
us as a very touching and pathetic circumstance, so far as 
Elisha himself was concerned, that Joash, on visiting the 
dying prophet, addressed him with the words, ** O, my 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof." For these were the very words which Elisha 
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had uttered when Elijah was parted from him and *' went 
np by a whirlwind into Heaven." *' Elisha saw it, and he 
cried, My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof." Now, mast not this quotation of his 
own words have most powerfully recalled to Elisha the 
translation of Elija^, forcing upon him the remembrance 
of the occasion on which they had been used by himself, 
and suggesting the difference between it and the occasion 
on which they were now being used of himself? There is 
no need to suppose that Joash purposely used the same 
words; the expression may have been a proverbial one, 
and frequently employed on the fall of any great leader 
of the people. But as Elisha lay there in his old age and 
feebleness, and a king bent over him, and breathed the 
words, ** My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof," it would indeed be difficult to 
believe that the mind of the dying prophet did not recall 
the wondrous scene on the bank of the Jordan, that there 
did not pass before him the chariot of fire, and the horses 
of fire, and that he did not for a moment, though not in a 
complaining yet in an inquiring spirit, revolve the differ^ 
ence between Elijah's departure and his own. 

And whatever may have been the feelings of Elisha 
himself, there is, as we have said, much to think of and 
much to learn, if we simply set before us Elijah and 
Elisha as, at least, equally eminent in the service of God, 
and then behold the one translated without seeing death, 
whilst the other is left to all the lingering processes of 
old age and decay. It is the sort of contrast which is 
still often to be seen, if not as definitely traced, yet suffi- 
ciently marked to attract attention if not excite wonder. 
For there is a vast apparent difference in God's dealings 
with his servants; with those who, according to their 
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opportunities, seem equally earnest in the great duties of 
obedience and fiEuth. You shall observe that one is 
suddenly arrested in the midst of a high career of usefnl- 
nesSy that, without being worn out by age or worn down 
by protracted disease, he is quickly, and with every de- 
monstration of a victory and a triumph, borne away from 
earth and removed into the immediate presence of God. 
So evidently is the departure out of life a conquest over 
death, so visibly, we might almost say, does the Christian 
pass into a heavenly abode, that you can but liken the 
removal to that of Elijah, and survivors will speak of the 
chariot of fire and the horses of fire, as though, in burn- 
ing pomp, the equipage had been seen in the chamber of 
sickness. But you shall observe that another, eminent 
also as a servant of God, is left to become infirm and 
decrepid, to be broken up gradually through the inroads 
of age or consumed by pining sickness, so that for months, 
and perhaps even years, he is confined to his room and 
incapacitated for every kind of active employment. And 
friends cannot here speak of the translation of Elijah: 
there is nothing in the circumstances of this slow and 
toilsome departure which can be brought into the remotest 
comparison with the rapture of him who went up in the 
whirlwind. The original sentence is here taking effect in 
all its severity, so far as the body is concerned; and 
though bright thoughts may be shedding themselves 
through the mind, and the failing spirit may sustain 
itself on a hope which is full of immortality, the taking 
down of the earthly house of this tabernacle is but the 
continued and mournful exhibition of the humiliating 
truth, " Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return." 

Yes, but because this case of departure out of life is so 
widely different from the former, is there any thing to 
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wonder at ? Much more, is there any thing to murmnr at ? 
Are we to infer, are we for a moment to suspect, that ho 
who is left to linger must be less prepared to die, or less 
approved of God, than he who goes hence as though borne 
on angel's wings ? Nay, this were indeed an unwarranted 
inference or an injurious suspicion. Who will presume 
to think that Elisha was less righteous than EUjah, that 
he had been less obedient to God, or had done less in his 
service ? Scripture, as we have seen, seems carefully to 
set itself against any such opinion, by enumerating more 
of the actions and successes of Elisha than of those of 
Elijah. And yet Elisha died the lingering death, whilst 
Elijah left the earth in the chariot of fire. Blessed be 
God that both cases are recorded. I can now go to the 
sick room where a Christian, on whom the summons to 
depart hence has come unexpectedly, whilst he was yet 
in undiminished usefulness, is visibly trampling upon 
death, and to whose eyes it might be almost said that 
Heaven is already opened, in such vigour is that faith 
which is '^ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." I can tell friends and relatives that 
mourning should be lost in thankfulness. Does not the 
departure remind them of the rapture of Elijah? and 
would they shed tears over the chariot of fire ? But I can 
pass thence to another sick room, where an aged Christian 
is lingering wearily through days of pain, and nights of 
watching. Oh, what a contrast I Here there is perhaps 
dejection. It is a sore exercise of patience ; both to the 
sufferer himself and to those who are ministering to 
him, that his removal from amongst the living is by so 
slow a process ; and perhaps the feeling is that he cannot 
be ready for his removal ; that notwithstanding his long 
life of piety, corruption must have had a more than com- 
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monly strong hold upon him, else wonld there never have 
been so protracted a dismissaL He possibly knows that 
I have just left the chamber where death is experiencing 
80 signal a defeat; and it does but give him a more 
melancholy view of his own case, that it should thus be 
forced into contrast with one so glorious and triumphant. 
"Ah I" he will say, " you do not find here the chariot of fire, 
and the horses of fire. You have been with Elijah on the 
border of Jordan ; but there is no Elijah here, no saint 
so ripe for immortality that angels stand ready, as with 
expanded wings, to bear him to the mansion above. Alas 
for the depraved heart which takes so much longer in 
being purified 1 Alas for that desperate sinfulness, which 
is not to be eradicated but by extraordinary and lingering 
corrections." 

" Na;^, my brother," is the fitting reply, " write not bitter 
things against thyself, as if protracted sickness and de- 
bility were necessarily any evidence of unfitness to die, 
or of a more than conmion share of evil to be mastered 
within. True, I have just leffc the river's brink on which 
Elijah stands; but I have come to the bed on which 
Elisha lies ; and Scripture draws no injurious compa- 
rison between Elisha and Elijah. If it furnish material 
for a comparison at all, the preference seems to be with 
the prophet who lingered on the bed and not with him 
who went up in the whirlwind. Then be of good cheer. 
The old infirm man, who is left till he might almost think 
himself forgotten, may be as dear to God, ay, and as fit 
for his presence, as the younger who seems about to step 
visibly into the chariot of fire. The flaming equipage 
came down for Elijah : Elisha remained to be worn away 
by toil, till he fell sick of the sickness whereof he died ; 
but the same words, and with the same truth, attended 
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each prophet on his departing from earth, ' My father, 
my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof; " 

Now there is one point involved in these general state- 
ments on which we wonld speak with somewhat greater 
distinctness. It seems often, as we have hinted, to excite 
smrprise, both in the sufferer himself and in others, when a 
Christian, who has long been eminent for piety, and whose 
faith has been conspicuous in his works, lingers for 
months, perhaps even years, in wearisome sickness, as 
though, notwithstanding the preparations of a righteous 
life, he needed protracted trial to fit him for the pre- 
sence of God. The secret supposition is, that a Christian 
is to die so soon as he is quite ready to die ; and that 
consequently, if there be lengthened sickness, so that the 
man dies by inches, it must be inferred that he required a 
more than ordinary discipline, corruption having been 
stronger in him than in most, and therefore not to be 
subdued but by processes unusually protracted and severe. 

But what precisely is meant by a Christian being ready to 
die ? Is it merely meant that he is in such a state that', were 
he to die, he would go to heaven ? Then surely he must be 
in that state in the majority of cases, long before he actually 
dies. At least, there must be as good reason for believing him 
in that state long before death as at the moment of death. 
Whenever death comes to a sincere believer in Christ, if 
it surprise him not in unrepented sin, we have the same 
reason for a meek, yea, a confident hope that it has but 
•removed him to that rest which remaineth for the people 
of God. And as to looking upon long sickness as that 
which is gradually to purify the soul, the dismissal of that 
soul from the body being deferred till a certain point of 
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purification has been reached, and taking place immedi- 
ately on that point being gained — this is really little 
better than the Papal doctrine of purgatory, only that the 
Protestant puts the purgatory before death and the Bo- 
manist after. 

No doubt sickness, like any other trial, is used by God 
as instrumental to the ends of moral discipline, to the 
exercising and perfecting the yarious graces of the Ghris' 
tian. But am I to suppose that the Christian who is 
confined for weeks or months to his bed or his room would 
not have gone to heaven had he died without this tedious 
suffering ? — that this tedious suffering is appointed him 
because there is so much of which to cleanse and disburden 
his conscience, so much more than in numbers who pass 
without such sore trial into the invisible world ? God 
forbid that we should entertain a supposition so unjusti- 
fiable and uncharitable. Shall I presume to think that 
Elisha was not fit to die when Elijah was translated ? or 
that the sickness whereof he died was appointed him as 
necessary to his being fitted for death? Not so; there 
is, we believe, altogether a mistake in the view commonly 
taken of old age and lingering illness. Because a man is 
confined to his room or his bed the idea seems to be that 
he is altogether useless ; that, in the ordinary phrase, he 
is quite laid by, as though he had no duties to perform, 
when he could no longer perform those of more active 
life. Was there ever a greater mistake ? The sick room, 
the sick bed^ has its special, its appropriate, duties — duties 
to the full as difficult, as honourable, as remunerative, as 
any which devolve on the Christian whilst yet in his 
unbroken strength. They are not precisely the same 
duties as belonged to the man in health, they differ only 
by such differences as a change in outward circumstances 
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and position will always introduce : the patience which 
he has to cultiyate, the resignation which he has to exhibit, 
the faith which he has to exercise, the example which he 
has to set. Oh, talk not of a sick man as a man laid by ! 
Harder deeds, ay, and it may be deeds of more extensive 
usefulness, are required from him who lingers on the couch 
than from many a leader in the highest and most laborious 
of Christian undertakings. 

Is there then any cause for surprise if a Christian be 
left to linger long in sickness, to wear away tedious months 
in racking pain or slow decay ? Nay, no good cause would 
there be for surprise that a Christian is not removed sooner 
from active duties, that strength is continued to him year 
after yefu: for the particular work assigned him by God. 
Why should it be more surprising that God keeps one 
man for a long time to the duties of the sick room than 
that he keeps another for a long time to the duties of 
public life ? Each class of duties contributes to the glory 
of God and the welfare of man. 

It is they who turn many to righteousness that are to 
shine as the stars on the firmament. And is there no sermon 
£rom a sick bed ? Has the sick man nothing to do with 
publishing and adorning the Grospel ? Nay, I think that 
an awful, a perilous trust, is committed to the sick Chris- 
tian, Friends, children, neighbours, the Church at large 
look to him for some practical exhibition of the worth oi 
Christianity ; if he be fretful, or impatient, or full of doubts 
and fears, they will say, is this all that the Gospel can do 
for man in a season of extremity? If, on the other hand, 
he be meek and resigned, and able to testify to God's faith- 
folness to His Word, they will be taught, and nothing 
teaches like example, that Christianity can make good 
its pretensions that it is a sustaining, elevating, death- 
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conquering religion. And who shall calculate what may 
be wrought through such practical exhibitions of the power, 
the preciousness, of the Gospel ? I for one will not dare 
to affirm that more is done towards converting the care- 
less, confirming the wandering, or comforting the despond- 
uig, by the bold champion who labours publicly at the 
making known Christ, than by many a worn-down invalid 
who preaches to a householder a neighbourhood by unruMed 
patience, and simple unquestioning dependence upon God. 
I for one can believe that he who dies a death of triumph, 
passing almost visibly, whilst yet in the exercise of eveiy 
energy, from a high post of usefulness into the kingdom of 
glory, may have fewer at the Judgment to witness to the 
success of his labours than many a bedridden Christian 
who waited year after year, in the beautiful quietness of 
a godly submission, his summons to depart. I know not 
that the brilliant translation of Elijah did as much for 
Israel as the lingering dissolution of EHsha. It was from 
the sick bed, and not from the chariot of fire, that there 
went forth " the arrow of the Lord's deliverance and the 
arrow of ' deliverance from Syria." At all events God 
made use of both these his servants ; made use of them, we 
mean, in the very act of their departure from life ; so that 
nothing is to be inferred from the difference in departure 
but a difference in the divine purpose, and not a difference 
in the divine favour. 

Elijah did God*s work in disappearing and Elisha in re- 
maining : the one by mounting in the whirlwind, the other 
by lingering on his bed and sinking slowly to the gitLve. 
And it is the same still; God has particular lessons to 
give and particular ends to answer when he calls away 
one of his servants in the midst of his strength and with 
every indication of triumph, and when he leaves another, 
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not only to spend years in labour but months and even years 
in the solitariness of his chamber, a prisoner on his couch. 
Dismiss then the thought that there is anything strange 
in the lingering sicknesses, the long-delayed deaths, of 
Christians who have given full eridence of their £&ith and 
their piety. They are ready, they are fit, to die, if by 
readiness, if by fitness, you mean such a spiritual state 
that Hope might justly plant itself by their grave and smile 
beautifully as they were committed to its cold embrace. 
But God has still work for them to do, and Heaven has 
still prizes for them to win. Therefore do they Hve. 
Therefore is the lamp so long in going out. They live 
that they may preach, they live that they may practise 
Christianity. The lamp yel; bums, that the flickering 
light may guide some wandering or wavering spirit and 
add another sparkle to the crown of righteousness which 
shall be awarded at the Judgment. Oh then marvel not 
that death comes so slowly ! The mercy is that it comes not 
more quickly. And whensoever Elisha, the old and worn- 
down man, falls sick of the sickness whereof he must die, 
in place of looking on him as he lingers as on one who 
can be of no further use, rather regard him as still an 
efficient labourer in the highest of causes, and breathe 
over him such words as were breathed by Joash, King of 
Israel, words expressive of the blank which his departure 
must leave : *' My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof." 

And yet perhaps you still feel as though it were upon 
Elijah that the great honour was put ; he may seem to you 
to have obtained the better portion of the two ; you con- 
trast the bed of languishing with the chariot of fire, and 
you cannot hesitate as to which was the preferable lot. 
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But know ye not what narrative follows immediately upon 
that of the sickness and death of Elisha ? — immediately, as 
though God would prevent the suspicion that He had put 
an honour on one servant which He had denied to another ? 
*' And Elisha died, and they buried him* And the bands 
of the Moabites invaded the land at the coming in of the 
year. And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, 
that, behold, they spied a band of men ; and they cast the 
man into the sepulchre of Elisha : and when the man was 
let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and 
stood up on his feet." Nay, was there more gloriousness 
in the chariot of fire than in this ? Was it a more wondrous 
thing not to die than, when dead, to give life ? Was it a 
greater proof of God's approval to escape the grave than 
to defeat it whilst lying in it ? Was there a stronger attes- 
tation to the truth of a Besurrection, when a living man 
sprang from the earth, showing that body as well as soul 
might ascend up on high, than when a dead man shook off 
the grave clothes, and returned to his fellow-men — an evi- 
dence that a prophet, greater than either Elijah or Elisha, 
would yet lie among the buried, but only to despoil the 
sepulchres of their ^rey ? 

It might almost be said that God showed Himself 
jealous for the honour of his servant Elisha, and put him, 
as it were, on a par with Elijah, by giving him, if not a 
miraculous departure out of life, yet a miraculous energy 
after death. If it were as a type of the ascending Christ 
that Elijah went up to Heaven, surely it was as a type of 
Christ through death destroying him that had the power 
of death that the bones of Elisha communicated life. 

And God still often effects something similar in regard 
of His servants. The aged believer, whose closing scene 
has been regarded as furnishing only material of melan- 
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choly contrast, whether with his own more active days, or 
with the more rapid and joyful transition of many brethren 
in the faith, so debilitated has he been by long sickness, 
*' My heart is smitten and withered like grass, so that I 
forget to eat my bread," he often wins after death a 
testimony to his usefulness which may well compensate 
the darkness which seemed to hang over his decline. The 
good deeds wrought by him in his protracted illness may 
not immediately appear. But afterwards we learn that he 
did not linger in vain, that he did not die in vain. The 
example is remembered, the patience, the meekness — 
remembered by children, by servants, by friends, by 
neighbours. It is remembered, to be imitated, ii^ their 
own day of sorrow, their own hour of dissolution. Then 
it administers courage, constancy, hope. And what is this 
but the bones of Elisha communicating life ? 

Oh, we may not look, with Elijah, to escape death, but 
we may look with Elisha to work wonders after death : 
we may suffer much, we may linger long, no burning 
rapture may characterise our going hence, but if there be 
patient submission to the will of the Lord, our memory 
may survive, and be instrumental to the victories of re- 
ligion. Oh, who would complain at not being borne away 
in ihe fire of Heaven if, while in the dust, he may turn 
others from the fire of Hell ? 



SERMON XIX 

ABIDING IN OUR CALLINGS 

'* Eft dierg man abtbe in tf^e same caQtng brfjettin \)t bms caHeti. Stt 
tfjou callfli bein^c a sediant ? Care not for it : but if tf)ou magcst 
be malie free, use tt rati^er. iFor fje tl|at is caDlett in tfye iorlr, being 
a serbant, is tf|e Eorti's freeman : Ukebiise also f)t tijat » caQeH, 
being fret, Is Ciprist's sediant.*'— i Cor. viL 20, 21, 22. 

THE rule which the Apostle here lays down, is almost 
as general as a rnle can be made, though the circum- 
stances of the Corinthian converts led him to enlarge on 
one particular case, that of slavery, for by ^ a servant ** in 
the text, we are to understand '' a slave." The rule has to 
do with the worldly business, or profession, of men who 
might embrace the Christian religion. Many, on being 
converted, might wish to change their business, as thinking 
that some other avocation might be more favourable to 
progress in piety than that wherein they were engaged. 
But, in opposition to such a wish or design, St Paul deli- 
vered this general rule, *'Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called." 

We cannot suppose that he meant this rule to admit 
of no exceptions; for, evidently, a man's calling might 
have been absolutely unlawful or sinful : he might have 
subsisted by means which the law of God distinctly con- 
demned ; and in such a case undoubtedly the very first 
evidence and consequence of his becoming a Christian 
would be his departing from the calling wherein he had 
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been called. The Apostle, therefore, can only be considered 
as referring to callings which were not, in themselves, 
actually unlawful ; with respect to these it is that he de- 
livers a general rule, directing that men should not change 
their calling, because they had changed their religion. 

Thus much having been premised, we will consider, in 
the first place, the rule laid down, " Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called ;" and in the 
second place, the vindication which St. Paul gives of this 
rule in the instance of slavery, that the servant be- 
comes the Lord's freedman, and the freedman the Lord's 
servant. 

Now at first sight, it certainly appears as though some 
callings, or conditions, in life were so much more favour- 
able than others to religion, that it would be almost a duty 
in a Christian to change his profession if it should happen 
to be one of those which seem detrimental to piety. In 
some positions, a man is exposed to so many temptations, 
the very atmosphere which he breathes is so tainted with 
evil, the nature of his duties renders spiritual mindedness 
so difficult, if not hopeless, an attainment, that we could 
not wonder if Christians, who found themselves in such 
positions, were, on becoming converted, to think them- 
selves bound to attempt the altering their worldly occupa- 
tions. But, undoubtedly, according to the argument of 
our text, though the dangerousness may be allowed some 
weight in determining a man as to a change of profession, 
there is nothing but the unlawfulness which can make 
that change a duty. What can be more evident than that, 
in the Apostle's estimation, every calling, even the dan- 
gerous, was equally favourable to personal religion ? Had 
there been any spiritual advantage to be gained by a change 
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of profession, he would hardly have laid down a law against 
any change. 

Here is the first great tmth on which we have to insist ; 
we come at it by easy inferences from the words of our 
text, and we shall find that it branches ont into sundry 
particulars. Your spiritual progress is not necessarily 
interfered with by your worldly profession; you may 
advance equally in godliness whether you are lawyers, or 
soldiers, or clergymen, or sailors, or merchants, or shop- 
keepers. If, whatever be my calling, when Grod's grace 
converts me, the general direction is that I " abide in that 
calling," the general fact must be that I should gain no 
advantage by changing my calling ; and this is but saying 
that in every calling men have equal powers and op- 
portunities for knowing, and following, the Lord their 
Bedeemer, 

And who shall wonder, forasmuch as there is "no 
respect of persons with God," that God should deal equally 
with men of every condition, vouchsafing such measures 
of grace, and such communications of His Spirit, as shall 
put them on a par in the struggle for immortality? It 
is not that there is no difference in the duties to be pei- 
foi^ed in different callings, nor any in the temptations 
to be encountered. There may be the widest possible 
difference : the duties of one station may be vastly more 
arduous than those of another, and temptations vastly more 
powerful. But God proportions His supply to the want, 
* the strength which he imparts to the action to be wrought; 
and hence there may be practically no greater difficulties 
in one calling than in another; the difi&culties may be 
greater, but, measured relatively to the power by which 
they are to be surmounted, they may be absolutely the 
same. 
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And there is no accnrate measurement but this. I gain 
nothing by a diminution in difficulties, if there be a cor- 
respondent diminution in strength ; I lose nothing by an 
increase in difficulties, if there be a correspondent increase 
in strength. '' God is faithful/' saith St. Paul, in another 
place, ^ who will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able ; but will with the temptation also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it." This saying is 
Hill of the richest consolation. But the principle on which 
it proceeds is simply that which we now study to unfold, 
namely, that grace is always proportioned to trial, that 
Christians have always equal advantages in their warfare 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Yet perhaps there is no principle which is more over- 
looked, or which is practically less recognised, by those who 
profess themselves believers. We have the merchant com- 
plaining of the engrossing, the secularising nature of his 
occupations; he could be far more religious if he were 
not so engaged in the transactions of trade; but these 
transactions are so detrimental to piety, that until he can 
lessen his business he cannot expect to advance much in 
godliness. We have the courtier complaioing that it is 
very hard to serve God, where the air which he breathes 
is impregnated with voluptuousness or ambition ; place him 
in a purer moral atmosphere and he will be a more con- 
sistent Christian. We have the young man complaining 
that whilst passions are so strong and excitements so 
many it is hard to expect from him self-denial and virtue ; 
if appetites were tamed by age, or he were not so sur- 
rounded by allurements, he might be better able to live as 
he is bidden to live, " soberly, righteously, and godly in 
the world." We have the servant complaining that per- 
sonal religion cannot be cultivated in an irreligious house- 

p. s. 2 T 
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hold; the bad example of superiors, the want of family 
worship, the scanty opportunities of attending public 
worship, the unavoidable intercourse with many who have 
no fear of God — these and such-like reasons are alleged 
as sufficient to account for, and excuse, slow growth ia 
spiritual things ; if external circumstances were only more 
fftvourable, the progress, we are told, would be fax xooxe 
decided. 

But indeed in all such cases men are but deceiving 
themselves ; they throw the blame on their calling when 
themselves only are in fault. Not but what the merchant, 
the courtier, the young man, and the servant, have each 
special difficulties and disadvantages; nevertheless, we 
are ready to say to the several parties that there is nothing 
in their circumstances which should necessarily prevent 
their advance in religion. We are ready to say this, 
because we have Scriptural authority for affirming that it 
is a rule with God to communicate His grace in exact 
proportion to what is to be done or endured ; and it is 
manifestly an impeachment or denial of this rule to 
suppose tiiat, because the obstruction may be greater the 
progress must be slower. 

So long as difficulties come in the way of duties, you 
may be certain that the strength to surmount shall increase 
at the same rate as the thing to be surmounted. A lawful 
profession lawfully followed will never place you amongst 
impediments which necessarily hinder your running with 
patience the race set before you. God summons you all 
to aim at perfection ; and He so deals with you all that 
you have equal opportunity of approaching perfection. Oh ! 
lay not the blame on your calling or condition if the 
world have still a strong hold on your affections, or if God 
be served with coldness and languor. The fault is not in 
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your caUing, though you make it your excuse. God is 
ready with grace to enable the merchant to be heavenly- 
minded amid the bustle of commerce ; the courtier to be 
Btaunch though surrounded by apostasy ; the youth to be 
Tirtuons when passions are in their strength ; the servant 
to adorn the doctrine of Christ where that doctrine is 
derided or denied. 

Think not that you would be better circumstanced if 
ypu could but change your profession. You would only 
change the nature of your difficulties : you would not 
change the degree if you measure it by reference to com- 
municated grace. The merchant might become the 
clergyman. He would thereby exchange the being busied 
with temporal things for the being busied with spiritual. 
But he would not necessarily gain any moral advantage. 
To be always handling spiritual things may be even more 
hardening, more likely to^ produce indifference and apathy, 
than to be always handling worldly; and he who fled 
from commerce and took refuge in theology might speedily 
wish himself back again in trade, that he might not lose 
his awe of the majesty of truth. 

Go ye then forward with the duties of your several 
callings, assured that those duties cannot necessarily 
place any obstruction in the way of your copying the 
example left you by Christ. If one profession, one set of 
external circmnstances were necessarily more favourable 
to religion than another, St. Paul would 'never have 
delivered a rule against attempting any change. The 
callings of which he spake were callings which the 
Corinthians had adopted whilst heathens, and, therefore, 
were not likely at the least to be more congenial with 
Christianity than others adopted in Christian countries 
and times. 
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Undoubtedly, had the calling been one in the servK^e of 
heathenism the apostle would have had it abandoned. I 
do not Btippose that, had Demetrins the Ephesian been 
converted to Christianity, St. Paul wonld have advised hifi 
continuing to maniifactnre silver shrines for Diana. But 
we have already excepted nnlawful occupations : we assume 
professions to be those which Christianity does not oon- 
demn ; and we give it as conclusive evidence that, whether 
your calling chain you to the desk or consign you to 
servitude, whether it send you forth upon the waves, or 
summon you to the battle, or place you at the counter, or 
consign you to the study, you have virtually equal advan- 
tages for " growing in grace and the knowledge of Christ.*' 
We give it, we say, as conclusive evidence upon this that 
an apostle dealing with those who had just passed firom 
heathenism to Christianity could deliver this general rule, 
^ Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called." 

But we would not dwell exclusively on the caution which 
is furnished by our text, the warning that men think not 
to excuse themselves by their worldly avocations from the 
obligation of '^perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord." We would point out to you what comfort is con- 
tained in the passage, how cheeringly the direction of the 
apostle should go to the hearts of ^at great mass of men 
whose lives are one long scene of struggle and labour. 
Think ye that St. Paul would have given as his rule, ^ Let 
every man wherein he is called abide therein with God," 
if he had not known that the same prize, the same recom- 
pense of reward, was virtually placed before all, however 
various might be their stations in the Church ? Would 
ho have bidden the slave care nothing for his slavery if 
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the ieycit of his lowly condition, of his degrading employ- 
ment, had interfered in the least with his prospects for 
eternity? — if those prospects would have been in any 
measure improved through his obtaining his liberty ? Nay, 
this is utterly insupposable» It must be concluded that 
in every calling men may equally contend for the high 
prizes of the future, else would they never be directed to 
^' abide in that calling " when converted to Christ. 

And why should not this be the case ? What is there to 
make us think, that, because men-s stations in life are so 
di£Eei«nt upon earth, they may not be candidates for the 
same degree of glory in Heaven ? — that from the cottage 
there may not come the occupant of as lofty a throne as 
can be won by the master of a palace, or that the workshop 
may n6t be as favourable a place as the pulpit for gaining 
eminence in the kingdom of Seaven. We believe, as* 
suredly, that " as one stu^ differeth from another star in 
glory," so shall one saint hereafter obtain a portion more 
beautiful and brilliant than another. 

But, admitting the diversity of rewards, can We suppose 
tiie higher within reach of those who occupy distinguished 
posts in life, but only the lower attainable by the poor 
and unknown. Nay, this indeed Were to make a lowly 
estate an evil ; this were to give immeasurable importance 
to the distinctions of life, for this were to represent them 
as necessarily affecting the position for eternity. And if 
tiiey did this, they could not be declared, as they are 
declared in Scripture, of no moment at all ; tell me not 
that I need not be concerned at being a slave, if the 
slave may not stand as high in the kingdom of Heaven 
as the master whose property he is. And wherefore 
should he not stand as high? The duties of the two 
are widely different. But, if God give grace proportioned 
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to the duties of a calling, surely the one man maj b e 
as excellent as the other, the excellence consisting in the 
diligence and faithfulness with which the grace is em'- 
ployed. Paul the apostle has more difficult things to 
do than Onesimus the slaye ; but the task of the apostle 
may not be harder to Paul with his greater grace, than 
that of the slave to Onesimus with his lesser ; and I know 
not therefore why the two, if equally earnest in using 
what they have, may not hereafter receiye the same re- 
compense of reward. 

Besides, the standard, as we must believe', by which 
future happiness shall be awarded, is the holiness required 
by the Christian upon earth. And surely, no one will 
say or think that holiness is dependent upon station, as 
though the meanest in the Church might not become as 
pure in heart, as full of love to God, as those who are 
placed in more prominent po^. Onesimus might be 
as meek, as singleminded, as zealous for the honour of his 
Maker, as averse from all sin, as earnest in all righteous* 
ness, whilst serving Philemon, as St. Paul, whilst publish- 
ing the Gospel to the Greek and the Jew. And when, 
therefore, St. Paul and Onesimus shall stand together to 
be judged, why will there necessarily be any difference 
between the two? They may have been equally holy, 
though one had been an apostle, the other a slave. If then 
the measure of holiness determine that of happiness, the 
two may ascend the same throne and wear the same 
crown. 

O blessed and encouraging truth for those of whom the 
world never hears, whose lives must be spent in obscurity 
and perhaps even drudgery ! Yes, ye poor, ye occupants 
of the lowest stations, ye have eternity placed before 
you, with the noblest of its prizes within your rea<^. 
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Envy ye not the holders of more exalted places, who seem 
exalted to do vastly more than yourselves in the cause of 
God and of Christ. Think not that because they have 
wealth to scatter amongst the indigent, or talent to conse- 
crate to the propagation of truth, or influence to exert in 
the upholding of Christianity, they mi;st necessarily out- 
strip you in the heavenly race, or be placed far before you 
when all shall be dealt with according to their works. Be 
but faithful in doing whatsoever God gives you to do, and 
the artisan who is tied to the loom or the wheel may rank 
hereafter with the missionary who is planting the Cross on 
the broad waste of heathenism. Be but diligent in culti- 
vating " holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord," 
and the servant who spends life in the toils of the house- 
hold may rise to greater eminence in heaven than the 
leader to whom is given the management of the Church. 

Our text is sufficient evidence that this is no exaggera- 
tion, no mere flourish of rhetoric With such a passage 
to appeal to we can go into the haunts of trade, into the 
recesses of the factory, into the hovel of the labourer, into 
the mines and galleys of the slave, and everywhere we can 
bid the Christian be of good cheer, for that there is nothing 
in his earthly condition to disparage him as a competitor 
for heavenly glories. 

St Paul spake to slaves. St. Paul made light of slavery. 
St. Paul represented it as a thing of no moment what 
station a man filled below. St Paul, who, with all the 
urgency of one whose whole soul was in his words, besought 
men to " lay aside every weight," to " press towards the 
qiark," to struggle for the mastery. And there were a 
contradiction, a direct contradiction, in this, if slavery 
necessarily injured a man for eternity, if any lawful calling 
upon earth, as compared with any other, placed a man at a 
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disadvantage in tbe striying for the incorruptible crown: 
So that we can consider you all as virtually on a level — 
high and low, rich and poor, as ushered into one field, 
with equal opportunity of securing the riches of immor- 
tality — seeing that an apostle who was always animating 
his converts to *' forget the things that are behind and 
reach forth unto those that are before," could yet treat the 
difference in their earthly condition of so little importance 
that he gave as a general direction, *' Let every man alnde 
in the same calling wherein he was called." 

But we must say a few words on the very beautiful and 
comprehensive reasoh on which St. Paul rests the rule on 
which we have discoursed. He asserts, you observe, that 
the servant, when called in the Lord, becomes the Lord's 
freeman ; abd that he that is called, being free, becomes 
the Lord's servant. He says to the slave, Christianity has 
emancipated you ; he says to the freeman, Christianity has 
enslaved you : practically, therefore, you are already in 
similar positions ; why, then, should one wish to change 
place with the other ? 

There is no difficulty in understanding the asserted 
facts. Every converted man is admitted into " the glorious 
liberty of the children of God." By nature, the captive 
of Satan and the slave of himself, he acquires through 
believing in Christ deliverance from his bondage, and 
power over those lusts and affections which had before 
been as fetters. On the other hand, every converted man 
becomes, through conversion, consecrated to the service of 
Christ, Were he the king upon the throne, he is bound, 
by the most invincible obligation, to devote himself, aU he 
is and all he has, to his Bedeemer ; no slave can be more 
entirely at the disposal of the man who has bought him 
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Mith money, than he is at that of Him who hath ransomed 
him with blood. He is ** bought with a price ;" he is en-^' 
slaved through having been emancipated. And such facts^ 
prove in Christianity a sort of equalising power: it does> 
not destroy human distinctions ; on the contrary, it recog-: 
nises and confirms them ; but it introduces a makeweight 
or eqiiivalent: where it finds lowliness, it gives elevation ; 
where loftiness, depression; and that without effecting 
necessarily any change in temporal circumstances. It 
places the mean and the. great, the master and the servant, 
so nearly on a level that there is nothing worth considering 
in their relative inequality. 

And if you generalise St. PauVs reason, and so throw 
it into the form in which it may be most easily remem* 
bered and used, it is but the announcement of a principle 
on which we have insisted throughout our .discourse — 
that the disadvantages of any calling are so balanced by 
its advantages that, on the whole, there would be nothing 
gained — we mean, of course, in a spiritual point of view — 
by exchanging one caUing for another. The slave would 
not necessarily be benefited through becoming free, seeing 
that he must still remain a slave ; the freeman would not 
necessarily be injured, through becoming a slave, seeing 
that he would still continue the freeman of the Lord. 
Why should it seem a matter of moment to the slave that 
he is in bondage to his fellow men ? " Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty ;" others may call him a slave, 
may treat him as a slave, but he is a citizen of the new 
Jerusalem, an heir of God, yea, a joint heir with Christ ; 
and thus distinguished, thus ennobled, he is abave the 
possibility of being degraded, yea, of being injured, by. 
his earthly condition. 

The same reasoning may be applied to every other. 
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oase. Therefore, again and again, at every risk of rqpeti-* 
tion, we wonld press upon you a truth as full of urami&g 
as it is of encoon^ement, and declare to yon that yea 
oannot be so oircnmstanced in yonr earthly condition, as 
to be necessarily impeded in the saving of the sonl, nor 
even kept back from high attainments in godliness. Think 
not, and talk not, as though, if you could but escape from 
the trammels of trade or from an atmosphere that seems 
laden with moral pollution, you should be quite different 
beings, purer in heart, warmer in love, more devoted in 
zeal. 

Know ye that Christianity is the religion of everyday 
life, asking not the cloistered cell in order that it may 
have a scene where to develope its power, but ready to go 
with you to all your occupations, secure of finding scope 
for its energy, material on which to work, occasions of 
exercise, opportunities for growth. Enow ye, yet further, 
that Christianity is independent on external circumstances ; 
— not that external circumstances are without their in- 
fluence on personal religion, but that the supplies of God's 
grace are nicely proportioned to those circumstances, so 
that their influence is kept practically at much the same 
point. Fly from the exchange to the solitude, and Chris- 
tianity will not necessarily flourish better on the mountain- 
side, where you have but the stars and the forests with 
which to discourse, than amid the crowded mart, where 
you have bargains to make and shipments to arrange. 

We do not say that, in the two cases, the same tempta- 
tions must be encountered. But we are sure that in both 
cases there will be temptations, and in both temptations 
equal to, but in neither superior to, the strength which a 
gracious God is ready to impart. And therefore there 
can be no reason whatsoever why you should become 
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holier in the cloister than in the warehouse, why you 
should become humbler, more self-denying, more kindly- 
affectioned, more spiritually-minded, where you seem to 
have nothing to withdraw you from God than where you 
appear to have much to fasten you to earth. 

Duties may be attended with difficulties ; but difficulties 
are not to be avoided by altering duties. Never make 
your duties an excuse, and God will never suffer your 
duties to be an hindrance. Settle what is your duty; 
and then work at it in the assurance that you are working 
out your salvation. 

Go to your callings, not as though religion must be left 
behind you, or could not be promoted in and through 
your employment ; but as though you knew that God 
were to be served and holiness acquired by whatsoever is 
imposed on you as members of society. Then will you 
be contented in your several stations— contented, did I 
say ? ay, more than contented — thankful, hopeful, joyful : 
ye will feel, however occupied, that you are labouring for 
immortality; however tempted, that God's strength is 
sufficient; however impeded, that you are running the 
race, and however opposed, that you are winning the 
battle. 



SERMON XX 

TRINITY SUNDA Y 

" {JTo bjjjom tjjen fein ge lilwn (Koti? or W[jat liftenegs feill ge 
compare unto Jgtm?"— Isaiah, xl. i8. 

OUB church on this day commends to onr special 
attention the great doctrine of a Trinity in Unity--^ 
a doctrine onr knowledge of which is derived exclusively 
from Eevelation, and whose discovery is far beyond the 
power of reason. We find a dif&cnlty, on the recnrrexiee 
of these stated commemorations, in making onr discourse 
anything more than the repetition of a former. And 
indeed we know not that it would be necessary for us to 
be over scrupulous in this matter. The best thing that 
can be done is to set plainly before you the article of 
faith, whatever it be, which the services of the day 
pecuHarly exhibit, to support it by scriptural proofs, and 
to remove such objections as may suggest themselves to 
an unprejudiced inquirer. And if this have been once 
thoroughly done, there can remain but little to be added 
on subsequent anniversaries : a fresh illustration may be 
adduced, or a new argument advanced, but, in the main, 
what has been said on a former occasion is what must be 
said when the season returns. It is not, however, to be 
denied that this is less the case with regard to the doctrine 
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of the Trinity than with regard perhaps to any other. 
If indeed we con&e ourselves to the statement of this 
doctrine, and to the scriptural proofs by which it is 
substantiated, our task is comparatiyely easy, and one 
discourse must be almost the repetition of another. But 
if— and to this we seem in a degree bound— we labour to 
shew the reasonableness of the doctrine, an4 to obviate 
the difficulties with which men have surroimded it, then 
our field of research is so extensive, that we may return 
to it on successive years, and still find much untraversed. 
We have said that we seem in a degree bound to show 
the thorough consistence with reason of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and not to content ourselves with the adduc- 
tion of texts by which it seems proved. It is of great 
importance that we define rightly the province of reason, 
and ascribe it neither too much nor too little as a guide 
or assistant in matters of religion, Eeason has a mighty 
part to perform in regard to Eevelation — it has first to 
decide whether the Eevelation be, what it professes itself, 
a communication from God; and when this has been 
determined, it has to ascertain the meaning of the states 
ments which, on external evidence, it has decided to be 
inspired. There could not, consequently, be a greater 
mistake than to speak of reason as though it had nothing 
to do in religion. It is to the fall as true that Eevelation 
would be of no worth if we had not reason, as that reason 
would be insufficient if we had not Eevelation. Each is 
alike the gift of God ; neither could be spared ; and there- 
fore should neither be depreciated that the other may be 
magnified. We would allow then to reason its just place, 
making it sit in judgment on the evidences, and examine 
the meaning, of Eevelation. The only difficulty is to 
keep reason within bounds, for it is disposed to Remand 
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a far greater range than has here been conceded. Not 
content with deciding that the Bible is from Qod, it 
requires that the statements of the book shonld be sncb 
as come within its own comprehension, and is inclined to 
reject them when they answer not this condition. There 
can be nothing more preposterous than snch a proceeding. 
Beason may be as lofty and as inqnisitive as she will, 
whilst investigating the evidences of Revelation ; bnt the 
moment she has formed her decision, and that a decision 
that the Bible is God's word, she is manifestly bonnd to 
change her attitude, and to receive with the greatest 
snbmission whatever is taught, whether above or within 
her powers of understanding. Tet even here we have a 
concession to make, or rather a case to state, which forms 
a partial exception to what we have advanced. Beason 
may have decided that the external evidences of the Bible 
prove it a Bevelation from God. But when the Bible is 
perused, some doctrine or assertion is found which directly 
contradicts reason, so that Bevelation affirms something 
to be true which reason affirms to be false. What is to be 
done in such a dilemma as this ? are we bound to believe 
anything which we can prove either absurd or impossible ? 
We reply that if such case should actually occur, we 
might very lawfully conclude that we had taken a wrong 
view of the evidences of Bevelation, and had supposed 
them stronger and clearer than they were. It would be 
our business to go over our ground, convinced that no 
book could be inspired which set reason and Bevelation 
at variance, and therefore persuaded either that the vari- 
ance was only in appearance, or that the proofs of Divine 
origin with which we had been satisfied must be defective 
and inconclusive. In short, we willingly allow thus 
much to reason, that, if she can prove of any doctrine of 
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Scripture that it involves an absurdity or an impossibility, 
she has formed an argument against the divinity of the 
Bible which is not to be overborne by any weight of 
external demonstration. In this we quite agree with the 
warmest admirers or even idolaters of reason. For no 
might of miracle, no array of prodigy, could ever convince 
me that a proposition was true which was flatly con- 
tradicted by that reason which is itself a Bevelation of 
truth. With regard, for example, to that great article of 
futh which is commemorated by the services of the day, 
it certainly must appear to any unprejudiced reader that 
whilst Scripture distinctly affirms that there is only one 
God, it speaks of the Father as Grod, of the Son as Grod, 
and of the Holy Ghost as God, ascribing to each the 
actions and attributes of Deity, and yet so separating the 
three as to represent them, in whatever respects the same, 
in some respects distinct. It does not confound the three 
so as to allow of our supposing that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are but different names for the same being, 
and nevertheless, though unqualified in affirming the 
unity of the Godhead, it so describes Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost as to lead us to the conclusion that each by 
himself is actually God. If these be truly the representa- 
tions of Scripture, we can only reconcile them by holding 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity — the doctrine that 
there are in the Godhead three co-equal, co-essential, and 
co-eternal persons. This doctrine does no violence to 
the unity of Godhead, for it does not teach that there are 
three Gods, but one God — and at the same time it estab- 
lishes the actual Divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and thus consists with the Scripture declarations in regard 
of these persons. But now this doctrine, thus apparently 
taught by the Bible, has to be submitted to reason. We 
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allow that it ought to be sabmitted. It is reason which 
has extracted it from a professed Eeyelation, and reason 
has right, in a certain sense, to sit in judgment upon it, 
before admitting it into the list of ascertained verities. 
And if reason can prove of a Trinity in Unity that it is 
impossible — ^if she can shew that in this respect the state- 
ments of the Bible and her own conclusions are actually 
irreconcilable, so that what Bevelation affirms reason 
contradicts — then indeed we must pause before admitting 
the doctrine; nay, on the principles already laid down, 
we must reject the doctrine, concluding that the Scriptures 
are either wrongly interpreted or not fully inspired. 

Now we think that every opponent of the doctrine of 
the Trinity must allow that we thus deal most fairly and 
impartially. He cannot say that we are holding reason 
too cheap or endeavouring to force down a tenet, however 
repugnant to our natural understanding. We offer him 
that if he can prove that the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity cowtradicta reason, we will at once give up the 
doctrine and seek some other theory on which to expound 
Bevelation. And possibly those amongst you who may 
have been accustomed to consider the Trinity as the 
mystery of mysteries, the specially inexplicable, unfftthom- 
able thing in the Bible, may consider us over-bold in 
giving this challenge, and placing our faith at the disposal 
of reason. But we are altogether on the safe side. We 
have not said that we will surrender the doctrine, if 
reason find it incomprehensible ; but only if reason can 
prove it impossible. And you must all perceive how vast 
a difference there is between these statements ; and how 
they distinguish between what reason has right to demand, 
and what she far oversteps her province in asking. If 
reason can prove the doctrine impossible, then it is 
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oowtrary to reason, and ought to be rejected. But if 
reason can only prove the doctrine incomprehensible, 
then indeed it is oibove reason, but not necessarily contrary 
to reason ; and as yet therefore no cause has been found 
why it should not be received. And we confidently afi&rm 
that the extreme point which has ever been reached by 
objectors to the doctrine of the Trinity, is the point of 
incomprehensibleness, not the point of impossibility. 
Every man is able to show that the doctrine is ahove 
reason ; no man has been able to show that it is contrary 
to reason. And here rests the orthodox cause. Eevela- 
tion says that there are three persons in the Godhead, and 
reason does not gainsay it ; and so long as neither of these 
propositions can be refuted, the doctrine is impregnable. 
Indeed, if you are to believe our adversaries, the doctrine 
is not only (ibove reason, but contrary to reason. They 
will talk of the absurdity and the impossibility of three 
being one, and one being three. But this is only playing 
with words to entra]) the unstable and ignorant. If we 
were to affirm that three men are one man, and that one 
man is three men, we should affirm what would contradict 
reason, what reason could prove absurd or impossible ; and 
no apparent proofs of a Bevelation could warrant our 
giving our assent. 

But is this at all analogous to what we affirm in respect 
of the Trinity in the Godhead? Our opponents know 
very well, whatever they may choose to assert, that we are 
guilty of holding no such monstrous tenet. We simply 
maintain that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one in 
respect of Deity, but three in some other respect. And 
this it is which we confidently challenge our adversaries 
to prove either absurd or impossible. That the three 
persons may be so distinguished as that some things may 
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be afi&rmed of one of them and not of another, and yet 
their Unity in Godhead be strictly preserved — ^this is all 
which we are required to hold in order to our holding the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and this, though incomprehensible 
as to the manner^ can never be proved impoaaihle as to the 
fact. And we need hardly pause to tell you that the 
incomprehensibleness of a truth furnishes no ground for 
its rejection. If it did, we could have no Deity at all — 
for indeed I know not the property of Deity which is not 
incomprehensible. I am not one jot more perplexed and 
bewildered when I meditate on the Trinity than when on 
the Eternity or Omnipresence of God. Make the experi- 
ment for yourselves, and you will be forced to confess that 
you can no more understand how God can be from ever- 
lasting and to everlasting, or how He can be equally every 
where, than how three can bear record in Heaven, and 
these three be one. I can fiill as well comprehend how 
there may be three distinct persons in the Unity of God- 
head, as how God can be about my path, and about my 
bed, and spy out all my ways. In real truth, I can com- 
prehend neither. The one is as unfathomable a mystery 
as the other ; but I do not disbelieve the Omnipresence of 
Deity because above my reason, and why should I, on 
that same account, disbelieve the Trinity ? You see then 
— and this it is which we are most anxious to impress 
upon your minds — ^that in maintaining the great doctrine 
of a Trinity in Unity, we are not upholding Eevelation in 
opposition to reason, but only requiring of reason that she 
sfibmit to Eevelation when she cannot comprehend. We 
will expunge from our creeds any doctrine which does 
violence to reason, but we will not make so monstrous a 
law as that nothing is to be believed which cannot be fully 
explained. We know that to set up reason in this manner 
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as the standard of Eeyelation, would be virtuallj to take 
away Eeyelation altogether — for if we are to receive 
nothing but what we can comprehend, we shall receive 
little or nothing that has reference to God ; the properties 
of the infinite being necessarily too large for the capa- 
cities of the finite. We might almost say that until truth 
is beyond our comprehension, it does not strictly belong 
to Bevelation; so long as it can be compreliended, it might 
perhaps be discovered, by reason, and it is not till too vast 
for her faculties that it requires to be communicated by a 
message from Heaven. 

Such, then, are the general statements which we wish to 
advance in regard of the doctrine of the Trinity. We 
design them specially for those who may have supposed 
the doctrine inconsistent with reason, and only to be 
admitted by the surrender of our understanding. And 
our object will be answered if such are led to distinguish 
between what is contrary to, and what above, reason ; and 
to perceive that, after all, the Trinity is not more mys- 
terious than much which is universally believed of the 
nature of God, so that if truth is to be rejected on account 
of its mysteriousness, we cannot stop till we have reduced 
the Creator to the level of the creature. 

But we have hitherto made no reference to our text, 
though our foregoing observations have not been wholly 
irrelevant to its tenor. The text is a simple, but ener- 
getic assertion, couched in the form of a question, of the 
impossibility of finding any likeness or resemblance to 
God. " To whom then will ye liken God ? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto Him ?" And you must at once per- 
ceive that, if there be nothing which bears any resemblance 
to God, Grod must be, in the largest sense, incomprehen- 
sible by man ; for if every picture we can draw, and every 
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image we can form of Deity, be wholly inadequate and 
inappropriate, it is clear that the Divine Being must always 
escape our searchings, and remain one mighty mystery, 
claiming our adoration, but immeasurably transcending 
our knowledge. 

But we wish to dwell a little more minutely on the 
truth that there is nothing unto which God can be com- 
pared, and to show the bearings of such truth on the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. We may then take 
occasion, in conclusion, to refer to the practical importance 
of this doctrine, and to the duty of refusing communion 
with those by whom it is denied. Now we may suppose 
you all acquainted with our meaning, when we distinguish 
the Creator from every creature by declaring Him setf- 
existent. You know that there is no way of accounting 
for the origin of anything, except by supposing something 
which never had origin. Unless you are prepared to lay 
aside your claim to the being rational creatures, and 
espouse an atheistical creed which refers to chance what- 
soever exists in the universe, you must believe in an 
uncreated first cause by which all created things, all things 
beside itself, have been sucessively produced. This — ^if 
we may talk of degrees, where all are of infinite dimen- 
sions — this is the most unfathomable of the mysteries 
which throng the Divine nature. The doctrine of a 
Trinity seems to come far nearer within the grasp of my 
intelligence than this of the Eternity of God, for if there 
be one truth by which I am more quickly confounded 
than by another, one which grows more awfully sublime 
the more it is considered, it is the truth, that there must 
be a being who never had beginning, who has always been, 
just as He will always be. The very heathen could feel 
the overpowering magnificence of this truth — ^for it was 
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an ancient inscription in one of their temples, ''I am 
whatsoever was, is, or shall be ; and who is he that shall 
draw aside my veil ?" So long as there is a producing 
cause, we can imagine effects ; and we have only to increase 
the one in order to account for growth in the other. But 
an effect without a cause, a being without an origin, an 
existence with no beginning— if we can receive this into 
our creed, let us not object its incomprehensibleness to 
any article of faith ; for, after having admitted the self- 
existence of Deity, we can have no admission to make 
which costs the mind so vast an effort. 

This then is the grand distinction between the Creator 
and the creature — the being of the one is underived, that of 
the other derived. The existence of all creatures, however 
lofty in endowment and station, is a dependent existence — 
it has been imparted by another, and may be by that other 
withdrawn. But the existence of the Creator is what must 
be called a necessary existence, altogether independent, . 
indebted to none for commencement, resting on none for 
continuance. And ought not this difference between the 
Creator and eveify creature — a difference which must be 
acknowledged by all who acknowledge a Divinity — to pre- 
pare us to find Grod altogether inscrutable, so that nothing 
can be known of Him but what He shall be pleased to re- 
veal ? So long as a being is a created being, he has points 
in common with ourselves, and the mind is not necessarily 
lost in investigating his nature. He may be far removed 
from us by the possession of mightier capacities, and richer 
endowments — ^but nevertheless his existence, like our own, 
is a derived existence; and whilst this great feature 
belongs equally to each, the effort is not hopeless of dis- 
covering or imagining his resemblance. But when we 
would form a conception of Deity, we have to adventure 
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on an inquiry which we have no means of pursuing — all 
the ideas we take with us are ideas obtained from a deriyed 
and dependent existence; and of what avail can they be 
to us when we would fashion the likeness of what is un- 
derived and independent ? The mystery of Deity is the 
self-existence of Deity — there is the separating gulf. If 
I would depict an Archangel, I have but to remodel my- 
self, to take away all feebleness, and invest with all 
splendour; for the Archangel and myself have come of 
the same parentage, and have therefore certain great points 
of resemblance ; but if I would depict God, I know not 
how to begin ; I cannot draw the first line ; mine will be 
a line which I have learnt from Creation, and what has it 
to do in the portraiture of the uncreated. 

We are not now speaking of the attributes of God, but 
only of His nature. We can make some way with the at- 
tributes, none whatsoever with the nature. We do not say 
that the mind is necessarily and immediately overcome when 
it would array the Divine properties, and gather them into 
one sublime combination. Weak indeed is our pencil, and 
faint our colouring ; but nevertheless our sketch, so far as 
it goes, may be correct, and fail only because inadequate 
to the mightiness of its subject. There are copies of these 
properties, though on a more diminished scale, to be found 
amongst creatures ; and it is therefore by lengthening the 
lines which God Himself hath been pleased to draw, that 
we work the copy into something like correspondence with 
the original. But we have not, and cannot have, any copy 
amongst us of the nature of Grod — the uncreated cannot be 
imaged by the created — thought may exhaust itself in 
searchings and strivings ; but forasmuch as there is no 
pattern from which it can obtain the feeblest outline, no 
shadowy image which might just suggest the form, we 
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may at once pronounce every effort unavailing; I must 
be more than a creature before I can begin the conjecture 
of a Creator. And thus it is that what we are obliged to 
confess as a kind of first principle in regard to God — his 
self-existence — ^removes him immeasurably from our survey, 
and forbids our hoping to find or fashion his resemblance. 

When we set ourselves to the ascertaining whether there 
be a God, we throw ourselves into the fields of Creation, 
and search for the footprints of power and wisdom. On 
all sides we trace the workings of an intelligent cause, and 
gather in abounding demonstration of a producing and 
permeating agency. But as we carry forward our investi- 
gations, we are brought to the decision that the first cause 
must have been from everlasting, uncaused itself, though 
the cause of all besides. 

And here we pause, lost in admiration and amazement. 
Till we reached this point, we had something on which to 
lean, something by which to guide ourselves ; for though 
the exhibitions of might and of skill surprised as muchtlis 
they delighted us, they were but effects which we referred 
to an adequate cause, and we travelled through a region of 
stupendous scenery, but nevertheless felt at home, and 
could press forward with confidence. But now we cannot 
take a single step ; our landmarks have all vanished ; and 
the territory we would traverse is clothed with a darkness 
which no man can penetrate, or burning with light which 
no man can approach unto. It is by His name, Jehovah, 
the name which breathes self-existence, that God proclaims 
Himself inscrutable, unimaginable. And when we have 
heard this name, or when, by any process of inquiry, we 
have determined that there has never been a moment at 
which the Creator was not, or at which He began to be, 
then are we brought to the conclusion that the universe 
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can present no likeness of its Author ; and that it were to 
show nothing but our ignorance to search amongst created 
natqres for similitudes to an uncreated. Yes, it is indeed 
to be brought to a stand, to reach the point at which we 
discover the self-existence of God. There the pencil 
drops from our hands, and the imagination, which had 
been marshalling its finest conceptions, and spreading its 
most brilliant colourings, that it might picture Divinity, 
resigns the effort, abashed at its own folly, and humbled 
by perceiving that it had been striving to make a Qod out 
of what God hath made. And thus when, after ascending 
from agency to agency, we might have been just hoping 
to comprehend Deity, lo, one vast cloud is above us and 
around us — a cloud woven by the truth that He after 
whom we are seeking must have been frofoi everlastingj 
" having neither beginning of days nor end of life" — and 
from this cloud seems to issue a voice, demanding, in 
tones which overawe the inquirer and compel him to 
shrink back into his insignificance, ** To whom then will ye 
liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare unto Him ?" 
Now our great reason for thus endeavouring to show 
you that the Divine nature must be such as to make it 
impossible for us to find its resemblance, has been that we 
might draw a conclusion as to the vanity of all attempts 
to explain or illustrate the Trinity in Unity. If we were 
able to produce an exact instance of the union of three in 
one, we should have no right to point to it as at all parallel 
with the union in the Godhead. We ought to know 
beforehand that the created can furnish no delineation of 
the uncreated, so that it involves a forgetfulness of the 
self-existence of Deity to seek His similitude in what He 
hath called into being. We have therefore a great repug- 
nance to what may be called illustrations of the Trinity, to 
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all endeavours, that is, at showing how the Godhead 
may be three in one, by finding or fancying similar com- 
binations in the works of creation, it is quite true that 
there are three constituent parts i^ man, every one of us 
being composed of body, soul, and spirit. And it is fur- 
ther true that man is expressly declared to have been made 
in the image of God, so that, in some great sense, the 
creature, as originally formed, must have resembled the 
Creator. But no one can doubt that the image in which 
man was made was the moral image of his Maker — there 
would be absurdity, if not blasphemy, in supposing it the 
natural image; and it is, as we have already said, the 
naiural image, the image of the nature, which our text, in 
the strongest terms, pronounces it impossible to foid. 
And however it may be thought that the contemplation, 
for example, of man as compounded of body, soul, and 
spirit, and as thus presenting a sort of instance of a Trinity 
in Unity, may help our conceptions of the nature of God- 
head, we frankly own that we consider the attempt at illus- 
tration derogatory to the majesty of the subject ; and we 
shrink from such comparisons as not only utterly insuffi- 
cient, but as trenching on the awfdlness and sacred- 
ness which should always be attached to Divinity. In 
short, we have no desire to engage in any endeavour 
whether by argument or illustration, to make the Trinity 
in Unity comprehensible by you. We know, according to 
our foregoing showings, that the uncreated nature is not 
to be imaged by aught in the created ; and we feel, there- 
fore, that no service can be rendered to the cause of truth 
by attempts to make plain and intelligible what con- 
fessedly cannot be compassed by the widest stretch of 
reason. We are willing, however, to admit that some use 
may be made of illustration, even in regard to what is 
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avowedly incomprelieiisible ; and we vrish to show yon to 
what extent we can allow it in this matter of the Trinity. 
We have sufficiently proyed that we have no right to 
reject a doctrine because we find it incomprehensible ; bnt 
that we have fall right, if we can show it impossible. 
And we have said that the joint efforts of all the adyer- 
saries of the Oatholic faith haye failed to proye an impos- 
sibility in the doctrine of the Trinity, and that therefore 
all objections from the mysterionsness of the tenet are 
utterly worthless, presenting no impediment to the honest 
inquirer after truth. 

But is it — ^you may ask — ^is it indeed possible that there 
may be three persons in the Godhead, consistently with 
that unity which Scripture unreservedly ascribes to the 
Divine Being ? This is a question which may fairly be 
put ; and we think that its answer may be gained &om 
observing our own constitution. Without speaking of the 
triple distinction of man, we all confess that he is made 
up of a body and soul, of something which cannot think, 
and of something which can. The two, though confessedly 
different and distinct, compose one man. Now this is a 
very surprising union, one which, had we not seen it 
effected, we might have been tempted to think impossible. 
But here there is no debate about possibility — every man 
is his own witness that God hath united two things of 
very different natures into one thing, so that we have in 
the same subject distinction and unity. And if God have 
thus tmited into one two things of quite different natures, 
can you assign any reason why He might not, had He 
pleased, have so tmited two things of the same nature, two 
spirits, for example, in place of a body and a spirit ? If 
we may dare speak of degrees of difficulty, it would seem 
fieur easier to make one thing out of two tldngs of the same 
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kind, than out of two things of different kinds — at least 
no man who is obliged to own the latter possible will 
venture to pronounce the former impossible. We con- 
clude, therefore, since God hath united a spirit and a body 
into one man, that He might have so united two spirits as 
to have kept them distinct, and yet made them one. And 
if He could have done this with two spirits, He might 
have equally done it with three — ^for it is manifest that 
the possibility does not depend upon the number. So 
that, merely inquiring from what God hath actually done 
with a body and a spirit, we can prove it possible that 
there might have been a created being in which three 
spirits were so joined as to be quite distinct, and yet 
everlastingly united. 

We afi&rm this to be possible — we have no concern with 
anything further ; and if we just recapitulate our argument, 
it will commend itself, we think, to every man's mind. God 
has united a body and a spirit into one man — ^therefore it is 
possible that two things of different kinds may be made one 
thing. But if two things of different kinds can be united 
into one, certainly two of the same kind might be ; and if 
two might be, three might be — so that it is altogether pos- 
sible that three spirits might be united in one created 
being, each kept distinct from the others, and yet all so 
combined as to constitute one being as truly and as actually 
as body and soul constitute one man. And now we have a 
very simple question to put. If the union of three in one be 
possible in created being, who shall dare to pronounce it 
impossible in the uncreated ? Observe — we are in no de- 
gree endeavouring to explain the Trinity in Unity ; we are 
not presuming to show how the three can be one. The ut- 
most that we attempt is the proving the sinful rashness and 
folly of those who would pronounce the Trinity impossible 
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without violence to the nnity. Why impossible? We 
pursue the argument of some of the older diyines : we 
proye the possibility that three might be united into one 
in finite being ; and then we ask, with all confidence, who 
will proye the impossibility that three may be one in 
infinite being? Thus we meet — and, as we think, fairly 
and fiilly — the objection that the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity involyes an impossibility ; we admit the incom- 
prehensible, but we disprove the impossible; and then 
contend that reason has nothing to do but bow reverently 
to Bevelation, and accept without questioning a truth 
which it could never have discovered, by which it is over- 
powered, but by which it is not contradicted — ^the truth 
that *' the Father is Grod, the Son is Grod, and the Holy 
Ghost is God, and yet there are not three Gods, but one 
God." 

We have only yet further to observe, before quitting 
this portion of our subject, that our foregoing illustration 
of the possibility of the Trinity in Unity shows no un- 
mindfulness of the truth, that we cannot find a likeness to 
the everlasting God. We bow before this truth; we 
receive it as nothing more than a consequence from the 
very nature of God ; for we feel and we own that God 
could not be what He is, the uncreated first cause, if we 
could discover or imagine His resemblance. We do not 
task our reason or our fancy to delineate the manner in 
which there may be such an union, with such a distinction, 
as we find affirmed in Scripture of the persons in the 
Godhead. We go no further than the showing, from what 
is possible in created being, the unreasonableness of pro- 
noxmcing a certain constitution impossible in the urhcreated 
being. We leave in all its impenetrable mysteriousness 
the mode in which three are one, and one three, in the 
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ever-blessed Deity. We should feel that it were a yet 
bolder thing than that prying into the ark, which caused 
the men of Bethshemesh to be smitten down in crowds, 
were we to labour at such an explanation of the Trinity in 
Unity as might make you imderstand how it is, in addition 
to the believing that so it is. 

But whilst we would be no parties to an endeavour to 
bring within the limits of your reason a truth which, like 
every other connected with Godhead, expands immeasur- 
ably, and outstrips all our searchings, we would yet leave 
reason no excuse for resistance ; and we think that we 
take from her the only plea which might lawfully be 
urged, when we show a possibility, in any case whatsoever, 
of three being so one that one may be three. It is not 
that the case which we either imagine or produce is in- 
tended to be taken as parallel with that of the Godhead, or 
a^ exhibiting the manner in which the three Divine persons 
are the one everlasting Jehovah. That would be the pre- 
sumption which we vehemently reprobate, the impious 
effort to make God comprehensible by man. It is only 
that if there be any one case of unity, with distinction 
into three, it must be absurd to declare it impossible in 
any other case. And therefore we show you a case — a 
case deduced not from theory, but from matter of fact — 
in which would be the unity which belongs to a man, and 
yet the distinction into three equal spirits. The possibility 
being thus once established, it can no longer be urged that 
an impossibility is involved in the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
so that, whilst we leave this doctrine as inexplicable as 
ever, as incomprehensible — ^not daring to attempt to draw 
aside the veil which curtains awfully the nature of Deity — 
we show the futility of the only objection which reason 
can lawfully make, and leave any one of you with no 
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excoBe but his own determination not to believe, if he yet 
hesitate to receive into his creed the great article which 
onr church on this day affirms. For again and again 
would we repeat, that a doctrine is not the less worthy our 
credence because far above our reason. Did we say less 
worthy our credence ? Shall we not go further ? Shall 
we not affirm it more worthy our credence ? What ! are 
we to give our assent to a Eevelation which represents the 
Creator as so little removed from the creature that He may 
be understood and comprehended by weak beings like 
ourselves, which makes Him no mystery to man, though 
man all the while is a mystery to himself? What I — un- 
able as I am to penetrate into my own secrets, so that my 
own constitution defeats me, defies me — remaining ever a 
labyrinth in which I am lost, an abyss in which I find no 
footing — am I to take as God a being so less wonderful 
than myself that 1 can span His greatness and fathom His 
depths ? Away with such a thought. J£ there be a Beve- 
lation of God at all, it must be of a being such as reason 
could not discover, such as, when discovered, reason 
cannot comprehend. And if this Eevelation be duly 
attested by evidences of its origin, then I can only allow 
to reason the right of ascertaining that its statements in- 
volve nothing either absurd or impossible. When this 
has been done, reason has nothing more to do but humble 
and abase herseK before the majesty of truth. Ever after 
I could almost dare af&rm that the very incomprehensible- 
ness of what is told me of God furnishes fresh argument 
for my belief. For, indeed, it is the completing link to 
me in a chain of demonstration, that, in revealing Him- 
seli^ God hath hidden Himself. He hath revealed Himself 
as Trinity in Unity ; but He hath thus become ineffiibly 
more mysterious than if He had never broken the silences 
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of Eternity and spoken to His creatures. Wonderful 
being ! who has only to tell what He is to make Himself 
more inscrutable. And when I have opened the Bible, 
and studied it with all the strength of my intelligence, 
and drawn from it its various notices of Him who '^ sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers " — oh, it heightens vastly my every con- 
ception of God, that I find Him even less to be under- 
stood by me than before I had surveyed the disclosures of 
Bevelation; and it seems like a new testimony to the 
divinity of the volume I have read, that, as I close it, 
there issues this question from its every page, '* To whom 
then will ye liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare 
unto Him ? " 

But now we desire to engage you, in the last place, with 
some remarks on the practical character of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and on the duty of refusing communion with 
those by whom it is rejected. We belieye that many are 
disposed to regard the doctrine as an abstruse speculation, 
having no connection with Christian practice ; and to 
think, therefore, that its belief ought not to be insisted on 
as necessary to salvation. This is a fatal mistake, worthy 
of that spurious charity which is the most cruel of modern 
oppressions. The doctrine of the Trinity is so wound up 
with the whole of Christianity, that to think of removing 
it, and yet preserving the religion, is to think of taking 
from a body all its bone and sinew, and yet leaving it its 
symmetry and strength. The whole falls to pieces if you 
destroy this doctrine; whatsoever is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity departs ; and you have nothing but natural reli- 
gion, polished indeed and heightened, but, nevertheless, in 
substance the same — a religion without a Mediator, with- 
out a Propitiation, and without an Atonement. And we 
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verily believe that the opposition and dislike to the 
doctrine of the Trinity are produced by its importance, 
and that it is singled out for attack because it cannot fall 
alone, but must take with it all those truths which are 
most galling to man's pride, but most necessary to his 
salvation. It is not that the doctrine is one jot more 
abstruse than many which gain universal assent ; it is that 
it includes others which are more humiliating, and which 
must unavoidably follow if the Trinity be established. If 
the doctrine of God's Omnipresence led to that of Christ's 
Divinity; and therefore also to that of salvation through 
the blood and righteousness of a surety, we should have 
men as eager to deny that God can be everywhere as they 
are that God can be three in one. And the short, but 
irresistible, way of proving that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is, in the largest sense, a practical doctrine, is to remind 
you that if this doctrine be false, Christ Jesus is nothing 
more than a man, and the Holy Ghost a creature of quality. 
Practical, indeed I What is practical, what has a bearing 
or influence upon practice, if not the doctrine that our 
Eedeemer was a Divine person, that He exhausted the 
penalties due to our sins, and opened, by His agony and 
passion, the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ? Practical, 
indeed I What is practical, if not the truth that a Divine 
person, the Holy Spirit, is ever with us to supply need- 
f al grace, to help our infirmities, to suggest our prayers, 
to overrule our trials? Yet these truths utterly depart 
with the truth of the Trinity. And is this truth, then, a 
mere barren speculation, which may be believed or disbe- 
lieved without affecting the Christian character ? 

Beflect for an instant upon prayer. Is not prayer a 
practical thing ? Is the duty of prayer an abstruse and 
mystic matter, which may be regarded or disregarded, with 
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no adyantage in the one case and no injury in the other ? 
Tet prayer mast be prescribed and regulated by the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Yes, by the doctrine of the Trinity. 
If I worship God as one person when He has revealed 
Himself as three persons, what do I worship ? An idol 
of my own creating, a Deity of my own imagining. It is 
not the trv^ Grod, it is a fdUe God, to whom I offer suppli- 
cation, if I adore Unity in which there is no Trinity ; whilst 
the Divine Unity is that in which there is a Trinity. The 
Heathen bows down before a stock or a stone ; the Socinian 
does homage to a Godhead in which there is no Son and 
no Holy Spirit. If, then, it be idolatry to yield Divine 
honours to any but the overliving Jehovah — why, if there be 
truth in our doctrine of the Trinity, the Socinian as well as 
the Heathen is an idolater ; and if the doctrine be false, the 
Trinitarian as well as the Heathen is an idolater. And yet, 
though on our receiving or not receiving this doctrine de- 
pends our being or our not being idolaters, we are told 
that the doctrine is a mere speculative thing, and that we 
ought not to press it as though it were a fundamental and 
practical truth. Indeed, we again tell you that to remove 
the doctrine of the Trinity is to remove whatsoever is pecu- 
liar to Christianity, to reduce the religion to a system of 
lo^er morals and stronger sanctions than the world 
before possessed, but, nevertheless, having nothing to de- 
serve the name Chspely because containing no tidings of 
an expiation for sin. Without a Trinity, I must save my- 
self ; with a Trinity, I am to be saved through Christ. 
This is the difference, and judge ye whether it be not of 
practical moment. 

There is, then, no want of charity — if you will not 
abuse and prostitute that beautiful word — in our refusing 
communion with those who reject the doctrine of the 

p. s. 2 X 
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Trinity. Our dispnte is not about trifles — Christianity or 
no Christianity, Christ a man who conld merit nothing ob 
my behalf, or Christ a Grod who could procure for mc 
eternal life — these are the points at issue ; and how am I 
to hold fellowship with those, how pronounce them in a 
salvable state, who take away my only ground of hope, 
dishonour the being I adore, put contempt on the cross in 
which I glory, and count as a common thing the precious 
blood by which I look to be cleansed ? 

The Athanasian Creed is thought by many to do great 
violence to Christian charity. But the Athanasian Creed 
goes no further than Christ himself went ; and we have 
no wish for a more comprehensive charity than that of the 
Bedeemer. Christ said, '' He that believeth not shall be 
damned;" and it is the whole tenor of Scripture that 
belief in certain doctrines is indispensable to salvation. 
We do not then sit in judgment on our fellow men ; we do 
not pass sentence on our fellow men : we only echo the 
words of the Bible, and declare that where there is wilful 
rejection of fundamental truths — and if any are funda- 
mental, they are those of the Trinity and Incarnation — 
there cannot, on the revealed terms of the Gospel, be 
entrance into the kingdom of Heaven. God alone knows, 
in each particular case, what allowances should be made for 
want of opportunities, infirmity of judgment, or strength 
of prepossessions. The Judge of all the earth will do 
right ; and we are certain that every man's sentence wiU 
have the nicest respect to his means and capabilities. But 
the general rule is clear and unqualified, the rule that 
belief in certain truths is essential to salvation ; and this 
rule we are not to shrink from maintaining. And after 
all, the Athanasian Creed is but the strong announcement 
of this Scriptural rule ; so that to reject the Creed because 
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nncharitable, is to reject the rule because untrue or un- 
jnst. Indeed there are subtle and abstruse statements in 
the Athanasian Creed, whose introduction has been ren- 
dered necessary by the windings and sophistries of heresy. 
So ingenious and indefatigable is error, that truth must 
be curiously and laboriously fenced about, otherwise men 
will evade or disguise it, whilst professing themselves its 
hearty supporters. But the Athanasian Creed is not to 
be regarded as pronouncing a man lost who does not 
understand aU its nice distinctions, or subscribe to the 
accuracy of its every definition. The utmost that can be 
said of the Athanasian Creed, when you free it from those 
metaphysical statements which are designed rather as a 
protection against the insinuating heretic than as a for- 
mulary for the simple-minded Christian, the utmost that 
can be said of the Creed is, that it declares that no man 
who has heard the Gospel can be in a salvable state, who 
disbelieves the doctrines of a Trinity in the Qodhead, and 
of the Incarnation of Christ. 

And this is not going one jot further than the New 
Testament goes ; this is only af&rming what the Scripture 
afi&rms — what, therefore, it cannot be presumptuous to 
utter nor uncharitable to maintain. As to tmcharitable, 
the term is grossly misapplied. If we speak truth, truth 
must be always charity ; if we speak falsehood, it is hardly 
worth while, when you can tax us with a lie, to tax us 
with want of charity. If we speak truth, if there be a 
Trinity in the Godhead, if there be Divinity in Christ, the 
language of the Athanasian Creed is the language of the 
finest charity. Oh, save me from that charity which, 
rather than use words which may breathe danger and 
destruction, will not tell me that the house is on fire, that 
the ship has sprung a leak, that there is poison in the cup. 
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Charity towards the Socinian ? Yes^ I feel and I would 
show charity towards the Socinian. Bnt how? By 
letting him believe that I think his errors nnimportant ? 
By admitting him into fellowship as though I reckoned 
his creed fundamentally sound ? Would this be charity ? 
No, I will act charitably towards the Socinian by telling 
him of his danger, by denouncing his heresy. I will speak 
the language of charity — but it shall be the rough note of 
alarm, the sound of coming wrath, the last shriek of those 
who have rejected a Mediator. This is my definition of 
charity ; I belieye him perishing, and I will not prophesy 
smooth things. And if I had an interview with a Socinian, 
wishing to do towards him the kindest and most benevolent 
thing, I would read to him the Athanasian Creed, leaving 
out not one jot of what are called the danmatory clauses— 
and in the midst of the furious outcry which would be 
raised against my bigotry, I should be able to lay my 
hand upon my heart, and say, Thou knowest, O Grod, that 
what I have done I have done from the warmest charity. 
We have no space to enlarge further. We can only 
add, that, whilst no likeness can be found to the invisible 
uncreated God, we are to study conformity to the image of 
His Son. Eesemblance to Christ is the nearest approach 
to resemblance to God, May we all labour more and 
more at the fashioning in ourselves the glorious similitude, 
putting off the old man and putting on the new, and thus 
gaining an assurance that, when Christ shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 
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*^^- Crown 8vo. 6s. 



Instructions for the Use of Candi- 
dates FOR Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy ; 

with Acts of Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed 
to be used. By Christopher Hodgson, M.A., Secretary to 
the Governors of Queen Annds Bounty, 

Ninth Edition, Revised and Enhirged. 8vo. i6f. 



The Treasury of Devotion, a Manual 

of Prayers for General and Daily Use, Compiled by a Priest, 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. 

Fourth Edition. i6mo, 2s, 6d, ; Limp cloth, 2s, 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3^. 6d, 



A Dominican Artist, a Sketch of the 

Life of the Rev, Pire Besson, of the Order of St, Dominic, By 
the Author of*' The Life of Madame Louise de France,''^ &*c. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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The Guide to Heaven, a Book of 

Prayers for every Want, ( For the Working Classes, ) Compiled 
by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, HI, k.,^ Rector 
of Clewer^ Berks, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, \s, 6d, ; Limp cloth, is. 



The JR.EFORMATION OF THE ChURCH OF 

England. Its History^ Principles^ and Results, A.D. 15 14- 
1547. J?y John Henry Blunt, M.A., Yicar of Kennington^ 
Oxford^ Editor of ** The Annotated Book of Common Prayer y*^ 
Autlior of ^^ Directorium Pastorale,** &*c.y cr'c. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 16s, 



The Virgin's Lamp. Prayers and Devout 

Exercises for English Sisters, Chiefly composed and selected by the 

late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Founder of St. Margaret* s. East 

Grinsted, 

Small 8vo. y, (yd. 

Catechetical Notes and Class 

Questions, Literal and Mystical. Chiefly on the Earlier 
Books of Holy Scripture, By the late Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D., Warden ofSackville College, East Grinsted, 

Crown 8vo. 5^. 



Sermons for Children. Being Thirty- 
three Short Readings, addressed to the Children of St. Margaret* s 
Home, East Grinsted, By the late "Rxv, J, M. Neale, D.D., 
Warden qfSackuille College, East Grinsted, 

Second Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
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History of the Holy Eastern 

Church. The Patriarchate of Antiock, to the Middle of the 
Fifth Century. By the Rev. John Mason Neaxe, D.D., IcUe 
Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted, FolloTvai by a 
History of the Patriarchs of Antioch, translated front the Greek 
of ConstanOus /., Patriarch of Constantinople, Edited^ -unih an 
Introduction, by George Williau s, BwD., Vicar of Ringwood, 
late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. ^ 

Svo. [In t^ie Press. 

# 

Fables respecting the Popes of 

the Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. 
By John J. Ign. Von DoLLINGER. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Appendices, by Alfred PLyMMER, M.A., Pellvw 
and Tlitor of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Svo. I4r. 

Physical Facts and Scriptural 

Record ; or. Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. 
By VI. B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark^s. Regents 
Park, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarderu 

Svo. lor. 6d, 

Dean Alford's Greek Testament. 

With En^ish Notes ^ intended for the Upper Forms of Schools^ 
and for Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged by Bradley H. 
*Alford, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Crown Svo. lOr. (id. 
WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDOA^ 
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HONORE De Balzac. Edited, with English 

Notes and Introductory Notice^ by Henri Van "Lxij^, formerly 
French Master at Cheltenham College, and now Master of the 
French Language and Literature at the Edinburgh Academy. 

(Being the First Volume of ^^ Selections from Modern French 
Authors.'') 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 



H. A. TaINE. Edited, with English Notes 

and Introductory Notice, by Henri Van Laun. 

(Being the Second Volume of ^^ Selections from Modem French 
Authors:') • 

Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

Arithmetic, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. ByW. H. GiRDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. dd. 
Also an Edition for Schools. Small Svo. 3^. 6^. 



Dictionary OF Sects, Heresies, and 

Schools op Thought. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
^^ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology." 

(Forming the Second Portion of the ^^ Summary of Theology and 
Ecclesuistical History," which Messrs, Rivington have in course of 
preparation as a^* Thesaurus Theologicus" for the Clergy and Laity 
of the Church of England,) 

Imperial Svo. \In the Press. 
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The Apostolic Fathers. The Epistles 

of S, Clement^ S. Ignatius, S, Barnabas, S, Polycarp, together 
ivith the Martyrdom ofS. Ignatius and S. Polycarp. Translated 
into English, with an Introductory Notice, by CHARLES H. 
HOOLE, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Churchy Oxford. 

Small 8vo. 5^. td. 



Help and Comfort for the Sick 

Poor. By the Author of ** Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.^^ 
New Edition. Small 8vo. is. 



HeRODOTI HiSTORIA. Edited by 

H. G. Woods, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 
Forming a Nro) Part of the " Catena Classicorum" 

[In the Press. 

Sketches of the Rites and Customs 

OF THE Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Romanoff. 
With an Introductory Notice by the Author of ** The Heir of 
Redely ffe:' 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7j. 6</. 

Household Theology, a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, 
the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, if^c.,6r>c. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

New Edition. Small Svo. 31*. 6d, 



WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON 
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Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of ^^ Post-Medueval 
Preachers ^^^ &^c. 

With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 



The Prayer Book Interleaved. 

With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged 
parallel to the Text. By the Rev. W. M-. Campion, D.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of QueetC s College, and Rector of St. BotolpJCs^ 
and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Ely. 

Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. ^s, 6d. 



Sickness ; its Trials and Blessings, 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, is, 6d. ; or in paper cover, is. 



Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connection with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick, Selected from Various Authors, Edited by T. V. 
FoSBERY, M.A., Vicar of St, Gileis, Reading, 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6^, 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Henry 

Francis Lyte, M.A. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. $s, 

AND A T OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE 
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The Happiness of the Blessed. 

Considerod as to the Particulars of their State; their RecogniHon 

of each other in that State ; and its Differences of Degrees, To 

which are added. Musings on the Church and her Services, By 

Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and 

Connor, 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 31. 6^. 
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Catechesis ; or, Christian Instruc- 
tion Preparatory to Confirmation and First Com- 
munion. By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of 
St, Andrew^s, 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 



Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. 

Being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 

and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. Adams, M. A., late 

Vicar of St, Peter' s-in-thC' East, Oxford^ and Fellow of Merton 

College, 

Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 4^. 6d, 



CONSOLATIO ; OR, COMFORT FOR THE 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. K«:nnaway. With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 31. 6^. 
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Recollections of Ober-Ammergau 

in 1871. By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 3J. (id, 
WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON 
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Family Prayers. Compiled from Various 

Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle, By EDWARD Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 

New Edition. Large type. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. i6mo. is. 

The Annual Register, a Review of 

Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1871. 

8vo. iSj. 

The Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1870, may be had, 

i8r. each. 



The Home Life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, &c. By theK^Y. Augustus Gurney, M. A., Vicar of 
Wribbenhally Kidderminster , in the Diocese of Worcester, 

Crown 8vo. $s. 



A Memorial Volume of Sermons. 

By the late Rev. John Henry Holford, M. A. With a Short 
Biographical Preface, By the REV. E. H. Bickersteth, 
M.A. 

Small 8vo. $s. 



The Gospel of the Childhood. 

A Practical and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident 
of our Blessed 'Lovld's Childhood ( St, Lukeu. 41, to the end) ; 
designed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Chil- 
dren and Young Persons, By EDWARD Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich, 

Square i6mo. [In the Press, 
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Yesterday, To- Day, and For Ever, 

A Poan im TtPtive Books, /^Edward Henry Bickersteth, 
M.A.» Vicar of Christ CJutrck^ HampsUad^ and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Ripon, 

Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 6j. 

A Companion to the Old Testa- 
ment. Bang a Plain CommenUsry on Scripture History ^ down 
^ to the Birth ofomr Lord, 

Small 8vo. \Just Ready, 

Sacred Allegories. Tiie Shadow of the 

Cross-^Tht Distant Hills— The Old Man's Home— The Kin^s 
Messengers. By the Rev. \V. Adams, tH.A.^ late Fdlow of 
Merton College^ Oxford. 

With Engiayings from Original Designs by Charles W. Cope, 
R.A., John C. Horsley, AR.A, Samuel Palmer, Birket 
Foster, and George Hicks. 

The Four Allegories, separately. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. each. 



A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 

Terms. Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in 
Theology^ Uturgiology^ Chronology^ Law, Architecture^ Antiqui- 
tieSf Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Mediaval Latin ; together 
with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and 
Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers, 
Edited by the 'Bjlv. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. i8f. 
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Stones of the Temple ; or, Lessons 

FROM THE Fabric and Furniture of the Church. 
By Walter Field, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham, 

"With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 



Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesi^ 

ANGLICANiE. A GuLIELMO BRIGHT, A.M., d PeTRO 

Goldsmith Medd, A.M.-, Presbyteris, Collect Unwersitatis 
in Acad. Oxon, Sociis, Latine reddiius. 

New Edition, with all the Rubrics in red. Small 8vo. 6s, 



Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 

Bythe'Rs.Y. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of Hambledm. 

Crown 8vo. 



Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2J. 

Matthew and St. Mark. 2f. 
Luke and St. John. 2.s. 



(St 



Select Plays of Shakspere. Rtigby 

Edition, ** As You Like It." Edited by Chas. E. Moberly, 
M. A., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 

Small Svo. 2s. ; or in paper cover, ij. 6d. 
%* Other Plays are in Preparation, 
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Clergy Discipline : A Letter to His Grace 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. From the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Phillimore, Judge of the Arches Court. 

8vo. 6d, 



English Church Defence Tracts. 

No, I. Roman Misquotations. 

No. 2. Are Clergymen of the English Church 
Rightly Ordained ? 

No, 3. Papal Infallibility. 

Price 3^. each. 



The Church in Wales. The Liberation 

Society and the British Quarterly Review. 

8vo. • dd. 



One Hundred Prayers on the 

Psalms ; chiefly from the Commentary of Peter de Haren- 

TALS. 

i6mo. dd. 



The Proposed Control of the 

Public Schools by the Universities. By Edward E. 
Bo WEN, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School. , 

8vo. is. 
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ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 



Report of the Committee 
OF Bishops on the Revision 
OF THE Text and Transla- 
tion of THE AthANASIAN 
Creed, witk an Introduction 
and Notes. By Charles John, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 8vo. u. 

On the Athanasian 

Creed. A Speech by the Bishop 
of Lincoln in the Upper House 
of Convocation, Feb. 8, 1872. 

Small 8vo. id. 

Is It God's Truth? Is 

IT widely Received and 
Believed by God's Church ? 
Reasons for neither mutilating 
nor muffling The Athanasian 
Creed, but retaining it intact 
in the Services of the Church. 
By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D.,Dean of Norwich. 

8vo. IS. 

Show the Light and Blow 

THE Trumpet; or, Gideon's 
Good Advice for Dispersing 
the Midianites applied to the 
Defence of the Athanasian Creed. 
A Sermon at St. Cyprian s, on 
Refreshment Sunday, March 10, 
1872, by the Rev. Charles 
GuTCH, B.D. 8vo. IS. 

By the Same Author. 

The Nemesis of Faith. 

A Letter to the Church News- 
papers. DeMcated ( without per- 
mission) to the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion. 
8vo. 3a?. 



The Athanasian Creed. 

With special reference to the so- 
called Damnatory Clauses and 
the Proposed Revision of the 

Translation. A Paper read at 
a Ruridecanal Chapter. With 
an Appendix containing an 
Examination of some Points 
advanced by Professor Swainson 
respecting the Creed. ByG. D. 
W. Ommanney, M.A., Curate 
of Whitchurch, Somerset. 
8vo. IS. 

The Towers of Zion. A 

Sermon on' the Athanasian 
Creed, preached in St. Michael 
and All Angels Church, 
Weyhill, on Trinity Sunday, 
1871. Zify W. H. SiMCOX, M.A., 
Rector of Weyhill, late Fellow 
of Queens College, Oxford. 
8vo. 6d. 

The Admonitory Clauses 

IN THE Church's Homileti- 
CAL Creed. A Letter to the 
Rev. C, y. Vaughan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. By 
Philip Freeman, M.A., 
Archdeacon, of Exeter. 
8vo. 6d. 

Why a Note to the 

Athanasian Creed ? ALetter 
suggested by that on the Admoni- 
tory Clauses of the Church's 
Homiletical Creed. Addressed, 
by permission, to the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Exeter. ^^ John 
PuCKLE, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Dover, Rural Dean, 
Proctor in Convocation for the 
Diocese of Canterbury. 
8vo. IS. 
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Small 8vo. zs, 6d. each. 



A Key to the Knowledge A Key to Christian Doc- 



AND Use of the Book op 
Common Prayer. By John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., Editor of 
" The Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer" 

A Key to the Knowledge 
AND Use of the Holy Bible. 
By John Henry Blunt, 
M.A. 

A Key to the Knowledge 
of Church History (An- 
cient). Edited dy John Henry 
Blunt, M.A. 



TRINE AND PRACTICE. 

{Founded on the Church Cate- 
chism.) By John Henry 
Blunt, M.A. 



A Key to the Narrative 
OF the Four Gospels. By 
John Pilkington Norris. 
M.A., Canon of Bristol, former iy 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, 



A Key to the Knowledge A Key to the Narrative 

OF Church History (Mo- of the Acts of the Apostles, 

dern). Edited fyJoHU HENRY By John Pilkington Norris, 

Blunt, M.A. M.A. 



Other Keys are in Preparation, 
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IBLibftifftoa'^ 9^at§ematieal ^erfe^. 



l2mo. 



By J. HAXBLDT SMITH, M.A., 

of GonvilU and Caius College^ 
and late Lecturer at St. Peters 
College^ Cambridge. 

Algebra. Part I. is, 6d, 

With Answers, y. 

Exercises on Algebra. 

Part /. 2J. 6d, Copies may 
be had without the Answers. 

Elementary Trigonome- 
try. 4J. 6d, 

Elementary Hydrosta- 
tics. 3J. 

Elements of Geometry. 

Containing the First Four Books 
of Euclid^ with Exercises and 
Notes. 31. Books i and 2, zs., 
limp cloth, IS. 6d. 

Elementary Statics. 3s. 



By E. J. GB088, M.A., 

Fellow of Ganville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Algebra. Part II. 

[In preparation. 

By a. BICHABDSOir, K.A., 

Assistant Master at Winchester 
College, and late Fellow of St, 
John's College, Cambridge. 

Geometrical Conic 

Sections. [In the Press. 

By H. E. OASXLEY, V.A., 

Late Fellow and Senior Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Schools. 

Analytical Geometry of 

Two Dimensions. 

[In preparation. 



Other Works are in Preparation, 
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Catena ClASSICORUM. a Series of Clas- 
sical Authors, Edited by Members of both Universities^ under the Di- 
rection ofthe'RE.Y. Arthur Holmes, yi. A. j Senior Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Clare College, Cambridge, and Preacher at the Chapd Royal, 
Whitehall; and the Rev. Charles Bigg, Hi. K., late Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of Brighton College, 



SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. 
Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., 
Fellow \and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University, 

The Electra. 31. td. 
The Ajax. y. 6d. 

JuvENALis Satirae. Edited 

by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of 
Queen's College, Oxford, y. td, 

Thucydidis Historia. 

Edited by Chas. Bigg, M.A., 
late Senior Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Principal of Brighton College. 

Books I. and II. with Intro- 
ductions. 6j. 

Demosthenis Orationes 

PUBLICAE. Edited by G. H. 
Heslop, MrA., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Queens Col., 
Oxford; Head Master of St. Bees, 

The Olynthiacs. 2j. 6d, 

The Philippics, y. 

De Falsa Legatione. 6j. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. 

Edited by V^, C. Green, M.A., 
late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge; Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. 
The Acharnians and the 
Knights. 41. 



The Clouds. 3J. 6d, 

The Wasps. 35. 6d. 

An Edition of The Acharnians 
and The Knights. Revised 
and especially adapted for Use 
in Schools. 4J. 

IsocRATis Orationes. 

Edited byjoim Edwin Sandys, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John's College, Classical 
Lecturer at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Ad Demonicum et Panegy- 
Ricus. 4J. 6d, 

Persii Satirae. Edited by 

A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall. y.6d. 

HoMERi ILIAS. Edited by 
S. H. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

Books I. to XII. 6x. 

Terenti ■ Comoediae. 

Edited by T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., Fellow of New College ^ 
Oxford, late Fellow of Merton. 
Andria etEunuchus. 4J. &/. 

Demosthenis Orationes 

Privatae. Edited by the Rev. 
Arthur Holmes, lA.h,, Senior 
Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
College, Cambridge,and Preacher 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
De Corona, 5^. 
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Devotional Commentary on the 

Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Colleget Oxford, 
New Edition. Eight Volumes. Crown Svo. 5^. each. 

Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels. 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord^s Manifes- 
tations of Himself — The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation 
furnished by Our Lord — Analogies of the Gospel — Mention of 
Angels in the Gospels — Places of Our Lord's Abode and Ministry 
— Our Lord*s Mode of Dealing with His Apostles — Conclusion. 

A Harmony of the Four Evangelists. 

Our Lord^s Ncttivity — Our Lord's Ministry f Second Year J — Our 
Lord's Ministry ( Third Year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's 
Resurrection, 

Our Lord's Nativity. 

The Birth at Bethlehem — The Baptism in Jordan — The First Pass- 
over. 

Our Lord's Ministry. Second Year. 

The Secoftd Passover — Christ with the Twelve — The Twelve sent 
Forth, 

Our Lord's. Ministry. Third Year. 

Teaching in Galilee — Teaching at Jerusalem — Last Journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, 

The Holy Week. 

The Approach to Jerusalem — The Teaching in the Temple — The 
Discourse on the Mount of Olives — The Last Supper. 

Our Lord's Passion. 

The Hour of Darkness — The Agony — The Apprehension — The Con- 
demnation — The Day of Sorrows — The Hall of Judgment — The 
Crucifixion — The Sepulture, 

Our Lord's Besurrection. 

The Day of Days — The Grave Visited — Christ Appearing — The 
Going to Emmaus — The Forty Days — The Apostles Assembled — 
The Lake in Galilee — The Mountain in Galilee — The Return 
from Galilee, 
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Elegantly printed with red borders. i6mo. 2s, 6d. 

Thomas a Kempis,Of the The Rule and Exercises 

Imitation of Christ. of Holy Living. ^^ Jeremy 

Taylor, D.D. , Bishop of Down 
and Connor^ and Dromore, 

Introduction to the De- The Rule and Exercises 

vout Life. From the French of Holy Dying. -fl> Jeremy 
of S. Francis of Sales, Bishop Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down 
and Prince of Geneva, and Connor, and Dromore. 

The "Holy Living" and the 

A Short and Plain In- /'^^j-^ ^^^n^" ""^y be had 

STRUCTION FOR THE BETTER ^^°^ '^^ether in One Vol.. 5^. 

Understanding of the ^ Practical Treatise 

Lord's Supper ; to which is concerning Evil Thoughts. 

annexed, the Office of the Holy Qy William Chilcot. M.A. 
Communion, with proper Helps 

and Directions. By Thomas The ENGLISH POEMS OF 

\^ii^o^,T>.T>., late Lord Bishop George Herbert. Together 

of Sodor and Man. with his Collection of Proverds, 

Complete Edition, in large type. entitled **Jacula Prudentum." 

Cheap Editions, without the red borders. 

Thomas a Kempis, Of the Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living. ' 
Imitation of Christ. Limp Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying. 
cloth. Ts. ; or in cover, td. Lj^p ^j^^^. u. each. 

Bishop Wilson's Holy Com- holy Living and Holy Dying, 

munion. Large type. Limp • .-. -tr , 

... ' nj m One Volume. 2j. 6</. 

cloth, I J. ; or m cover. 6fl. ' 
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